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A RAILROAD AND A MAN. 


The year 1675 is memorable on account of the death 
of Pere Marquette, the intrepid explorer, the humble 
but aggressive Christian missionary, and the true hero. 
He laid down his life in the midst of great deeds in a 
rude camp in the wild forests, near the mouth of the 
stream which now bears his name, on the northeastern 
shore of Lake Michigan. 

Fitting it is, therefore, that the memory of this great 
and good man should be carried forward in history by 
the naming in his honor of the most extensive system of 
railroads in the Peninsula State. 

On January | of this year a consolidation was effected 
of the Flint & 

Pere Marquette Railroad Company and those 
of the Chicago & West 
Detroit, Grand Rapids & Western railroad 


lines and interests of the 


Michigan and the 
companies. The histery of the three corpo 
rations is contemporary with that of the 
annals of lumber operations in the state of 
Michigan. Almost analogous are the his- 
They 


have been made up from time to time largely 


tories of these three corporations. 


of short lengths of road built to gather the 
forest wealth of the country and transport it 
to various convenient points for manufactur- 
ing and distribution. 

The ownership of the three roads origi 
nated and has chiefly been held in Boston 
The Flint & Pere 
Marquette was known as a Crapo interest, 


ever since their inception. 


the late Governor Henry H. Crapo having 
heen the pioneer in railroad building in the 
vicinity of his Michigan home at Flint, and 
up to the time of his death largely interested 
His hold 


ings were inherited by his son, the Honorable 


in the development of these roads. 


W. W. Crapo, of Massachusetts, and various 
eastern relatives. The Chicago & West Mich 
igan and the Detroit, Grand Rapids & West- 
ern railroad properties were originally built, 
or have since been acquired, by the Thayer 
estate interests, of Boston. It was therefore 


a natural sequence of common monetary 
interests that brought these three properties 
into a general consolidation for business, 
managerial and operating purposes. 

The consolidated system comprises 1,858 
miles of splendidly equipped railway lying 
almost entirely within the confines of the 
lower peninsula of the state of Michigan. 
It reaches a direct connection with water 
transportation on the chain of lakes at New 
Buffalo, St. Joseph, Benton Harbor, Holland, 

Whitehall, Pent- 
water, Ludington, Manistee, Traverse City, Elk Rapids, 


Charlevoix and Petoskey on Lake Michigan, and then 


Grand Haven, Muskegon, Montague, 


reaching across the state it has port connections on Lake 
Huron at Bay City, Saginaw, Port Austin, Sand Beach 
and Port Huron and at Detroit and Toledo. 

This great net of railways, within the confines of the 
lower peninsula of the state of Michigan, connects 
together not only the three most important cities of the 
state—Detroit, Grand Rapids and Saginaw—but the 
larger number of all other important business communi- 
ties in the state, including the capital itself. Besides, it 
’ reaches the great metropolis of Chicago by close con- 
nections on the southwest and has a direct line to the 
- future great city of Toledo on the southeast. 

In equipment the Pere Marquette system employs 220 
locomotives, 140 passenger coaches and 10,126 freight 
cars, 





As before noted, the three original properties, made 
up from time to time by the absorption of many lines 
or by the building of new ones, have been very closely 
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identified with the lumber traffic throughout the entire 
territory their rails traverse, and the greater portion 
of this territory was forest primeval ,until the railroads 
were constructed. The statistics that have been pub- 
lished from year to year in the American Lumberman 
and its predecessors have told the story of what this 
It has 
been something tremendous in relative proportion. In 
log traffic the Flint & 
probably the first in the field and continued thus so long 


lumber and forest product traffic amounted to. 


Pere Marquette railway was 


as there were any pine trees standing along its lines. 
This feature of its business practically passed away 
four years ago. Since then some logs have been trans- 
ported on the line, but it has not cut much of a figure 





A. PATRIARCHE, Saginaw, Mich. 
Traffic Manager, Pere Marquette Railroad Company. 


in the total tratflie. 


entific handling, for the past decade these railroad com- 


3y dint of long experience and sci- 


panies, on whose lines the forest traffic originated, have 
been able to more than hold their own with the water 


routes, which competition was once regarded insur- 


mountable. 

Today there are but few points on the lines of the Pere 
Marquette system where pine lumber is produced—- 
Muskegon. 


Manistee is fairly well provided with standing timber 


Saginaw river, Manistee, Ludington and 
for some years to come, and so is Ludington, and in a 


limited way Muskegon, but the glory of this great 
product has passed from this section for all time. Not- 
withstanding this fact the Pere Marquette system today 
is one of the big forest product hauling roads of the 
country. Hardwood, hemlock and cedar have proved an 
equivalent for large portions of the original white pine 
traffic within the state of Michigan itself, and the road 
has reached out with its magnificent car ferry lines 
from Ludington to Manitowoc, and from Muskegon to 
Milwaukee, and is fast gaining a foothold on through 


lumber business from the entire northwest. Beyond 
this, in the transition from being chiefly a lumber pro- 
ducing territory, other interests are rapidly introduced, 
and the feel the shock to the 
extent that it would if there were no recuperative pow- 
But the state of Michigan 


has been very strongly defined in this particular direc- 


rairoad does not same 


ers. reserve force of the 


tion, for when the tremendous output of a staple com- 


modity like forest products suddenly disappears, it 


would naturally be supposed that the territory where it 
was produced would be paralyzed for an indefinite period ; 
but such is not the this One of the 


most remarkable developments that has been made of 


case in state. 
late is the recently discovered coal wealth of the Sagi- 
naw Valley. These new mines are being 
developed and put into working existence in 
the entire country tributary to Saginaw and 
Bay City, and the value of the commodity 
insures to that section a more permanent 
class of industries than was the saw mill. 

As interesting as it may be to trace the 
history of a railroad like the Flint & Pere 
Marquette, which has become part of the 
great Pere Marquette railroad system- 
whose first section of road was only twenty 
six and a half miles long, from Saginaw to 
Mount Morris, and whose total equipment 
was a small second-hand locomotive known 
as “The Pollywog,” and whose time over this 
line in September, 1859, was four hours, and 
of a road whose receipts for the first week 
were $102.52—of much more importance is it 
to sketch the history of A, 
man who has been so long and prominently 


Patriarche, the 


identified with the wonderful development of 
these properties, and who today is the traffic 
manager of the system. 

Arthur Patriarche was born on the Island 
of Jersey in 1849 and entered the railway 
service in September, 1872. His first connee 
tion with the Flint & Pere Marquette rail- 
road was as local agent at Bay City, which 
position he occupied from January, 1875, to 
September, 1882. 


the general western agency of the company 


He was then promoted to 


at Milwaukee, from which position he was 

advanced to that of assistant general freight 

agent a year later and three years afterward 

to general freight agent. In 1891 he became 

traffic manager of the Flint & Pere Mar- 

quette company. Mr. Patriarche immigrated 
to this country as a lad of 16 years and his 
first employment was with the Western 
Union Telegraph Company at Detroit. 

In the development and management of the 
traffic of the Flint & Pere Marquette railroad Mr. Patri? 
arche has evinced abilities of the very highest order. 
Among railroad men he is classed as one of the best traffic 
men in the country. His manner is quiet and extremely 
reserved, and yet his opinion and judgment is always 
solicited and is regarded of the highest importance at 
all railroad traffic conferences. A prominent railroad 
man recently said of the influence of A. Patriarche at 
such conferences: “In his quiet way he dominates the 
entire discussion. When he rises to talk every one pres- 
ent is willing to listen because they surely know that 
something is going to be said that is worth hearing. 
His sense of fairness and justice is so accurate that 
the majority is with him on all important questions. | 
regard him without a peer as a traflic manager.” 

Personally Mr. Patriarche is the personification of 
frank and good-natured amiability. Access to the chair 
at the left of his desk in his private office is just as 
easy of attainment to the lowliest switchman or gate 
tender on his system of railroad as it is for the greatest 


(Continued on Page 31) 
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There is a Belt made that will wear longer, 








run better, need less repairing, is cut out of 
better stock, or better able to stand hard 
work on high speed machinery than the 
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COMING ASSOCIATION MEETINGS. 

Southern Illinois Retail Lumbermen’s Association—Cen- 
tralia, Ill., February 20. 

Nebraska Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association—Omaha, 
Neb., Thursday and Friday, February 22 and 23. 

Mississippi Valley Lumbermen’s Association—Minneapolis, 
Minn., Tuesday, February 27. 

Northwestern Lumber and Sash & Door Traveling Salesmen’s 
Association—Milwaukee, Wis., February 27. 

Central Iowa Retail Lumbermen’s Association—Pilgrim 
hotel, Marshalltown, Ia., Friday, ebruary 23. 

Wisconsin Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association—Milwau- 
kee, Wis., February 27 and 28. 

National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association—Balti- 
more, Md., Wednesday, March 7. 

Northwestern Iowa Retail Lumbermen’s Association 
Sioux City, March 29. 

Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of Mississippi—Jack- 
son, Miss., April 17. 
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It is estimated that the log input in northern Ontario 
this winter will be 875,000,000 feet, divided as follows: 
Parry sound and Muskoka, 200,000,000; Upper Ottawa 
and tributaries, 150,000,000 feet; Thunder bay and Rat 
Portage, 75,000,000 feet; north shore of Lake Huron, 
300,000,000 feet; Peterboro and Nipissing, 150,000,000 
feet. 


PAPO 


Coal and iron it is claimed should command higher 
prices not only because of the large demand and the 
comparatively light supply, but because of the increased 
cost of production due in part to the higher prices of 
forest products which are used in connection with min- 
ing. A Pennsylvania paper says that pit ties, car slats, 
and pit posts have advanced about 20 percent and all 
building lumber in even higher ratio, while the rail- 
roads have advanced their lumber rates so that the 
forest products used in connection with mining have 
been greatly advanced. It is said that freight rates 
in Pennsylvania have advanced about 40 percent on 
this class of material. ° 


OPBAPAD PDL LD LIL IITITI 


Texas wholesalers report that there has been a great 
increase in the number of orders from the interior 
recently, giving gratifying promise of a heavy spring 
business. 

. ee ee ee ee eee ed 

A bill has been introduced in congress appropriating 
$200,000 for the benefit of the Philadelphia Commercial 
Museum “for the purpose of completing the collection 
from foreign markets of samples of merchandise of the 
character in favor and demand therein, and of illustrat- 
ing the manner in which merchandise for such markets 
should be prepared and packed, together with necessary 
business data concerning said samples and trade condi- 
tions abroad as will be of the most benefit to American 
manufacturers, merchants and producers, and to aid and 
assist them in extending their trade with and in open- 


ing new markets in foreign countries: Provided, That 
the material so collected, together with all data that the 
bureau of information of the Philadelphia museums may 
obtain from its various foreign agents and from other 
sources, shall be distributed free to boards of trade, 
chambers of commerce and other trades organizations 
throughout the United States, for the information of the 
American people in respect of the subject.” 
PAPAAAAALAI 


It is not every wood that combines the whiteness of 
white pine with. the rich color of mahogany, the even 
grain of poplar with the bold figure of rosewood, the 
working qualities of the soft woods with the strength 
of the hard, but cypress just about does this. Its vari- 
ety of color, figure and texture is such that it finds place 
in widely different uses. No wonder therefore that it 
is in demand beyond the supply and that the lumber is 
advancing in price. 

—ere—r—e—rrrr—nr—r—rrn"" 

The lumber trade is excellent for the season, but it is 
not because of any large demand for building lumber. 
That of course is quiet. There continues, however, a 
heavy requirement from general manufacturing indus- 
tries, from the railroads and, to a certain extent, for 
heavy structural timbers. It is this kind of require- 
ment which makes the hardwood trade better propor- 
tionately than the trade in the building woods, and is 
one of the things which convinces hardwood men that 
present conditions and prices of their commodities are 
to remain substantially without change for a consider- 
able time to come. They find that with all possible 
activity at the mills there is no chance to accumulate 
stocks, though possibly in some lines and in some sec- 
tions the amount of green lumber is larger than it was 
some time ago. The industries generally are very heavy 
buyers and have light stocks on hand. There are some 
exceptions to this matter of stocks; some heavy institu- 
tions which foresaw the scarcity of hardwoods and 
began many months ago to lay in supplies are well pro- 
vided for, but the majority of them have light stocks and 
many have practically none and are buying from hand 
to mouth. 

PAPAL 

The Ohio legislature is said to be considering the 
adoption of a forestry system under which one proposi- 
tion is to remit the taxation on forest lands and the 
offering by the state of some sort of premium to owners 
of cheared lands who will plant and maintain forests 


thereon. 
PAPI 


The winter regulations regarding deckloading of lum- 
ber cargoes are very rigidly enforced by the English 
authorities, supported by the commercial organizations 
interested. At West Hartlepool, England, recently the 
manager of a Russian bark was fined for carrying a 
load exceeding the legal hight, although he claimed he 
had shifted some of the deck cargo in order to trim 
the ship, causing a portion of the load to exceed the 
hight limit of three feet. 

PAM 

Car service rules prove annoying to a good many retail 
lumbermen, particularly at local stations where there is 
no railroad competition and where the dealers do not 
feel like asserting their admitted legal rights. Action on 
the question at the Illinois association meeting was one 
of the few things which did not result in a practically 
unanimous vote. 


THE LABOR TRUST. 


There was held in Chicago this week a conference of 
delegates from various parts of the country to discuss 
proposed legislation against the so-called trusts, which 
are alleged to be driving individual enterprise to the 
wall. In connection with this conference there were 
several public meetings at which speakers of national 
reputation pointed out the evils of big financial com- 
binations and demanded that measures be adopted to 
control or suppress them. Possibly there was a good 
deal of truth in the claims made by these -speakers, 
but why confine legislation to controlling or regulating 
combinations of capital? Shall nothing be done to 
remedy the evils that are the outgrowth of labor com- 
binations? There is no greater enemy to individual 
liberty than some Jabor unions as now conducted. The 
labor combination has more than the power of money; 
it has the organized power of votes and the disposi- 
tion to use that power against anything and every- 
thing which the leaders do not consider in the direct 





interest of labor. It follows that every act of the poli- 
tician is taken with a view to influencing labor votes. 
Probably that is the reason we hear so little protest 
against the labor trust at public meetings such as that 
held in Chicago this week. 

It certainly was not for the want of an object lesson 
that the anti-trust conference above referred to devoted 
its attention solely to the capitalistic combination. 
The almost total stoppage of building operations in 
Chicago because of labor troubles furnishes a striking 
example of the rule or ruin policy which apparently is 
the dominating influence in labor circles. Primarily 
there is nothing against organization among laboring 
men for promoting mutual interests, but the theory 
upon which these organizations have been built up is 
radically wrong. Labor and capital have many interests 
in common. The welfare of the one is dependent largely 
upon the welfare of the other. It is a proposition no 
thinking man will deny that neither can prosper with- 
out the assistance of the other. Yet the feeling exists, 
and to some extent outside the ranks of labor, that 
capital is the direct enemy of the working man. For 
that reason the labor leader considers it necessary to 
scotch the head of capital whenever the opportunity 
offers. It is that spirit of antagonism on the part of 
labor that is driving manufacturing interests away 
from Chicago and other large centers. 

Matters have reached such a stage in the building 
trades of Chicago that the contractors have been 
forced to organize and fight for their very existence. 
An effort was made a few weeks ago to secure an 
amicable settlement, but that failed, and now a long 
drawn out contest is in prospect. The contractors have 
asked nothing but what they believe to be reasonable. 
Being denied that, they decline longer to recognize the 
labor unions and will in future employ men only under 
a set of rules of their own framing. A statement made 
a few days ago by the Building Contractors’ Council 
recapitulates the unreasonable requirements of the 
unions, which have made it impossible for the real 
estate owners in this city to erect buildings. The rules 
adopted by some of the unions during the past year 
allow members to do only one-half or one-third of a 
fair day’s work while receiving full pay. Some unions 
prohibit the use of machinery and thus increase the 
cost of construction. Walking delegates may order a 
contractor to put on a job more men than he can use 
profitably, and the employer cannot discharge an incom- 
petent workman without the consent of the walking 
delegate, which is seldom given. When there are dis- 
putes between unions as to which shall do a certain 
job, work has to be stopped until the unions can settle 
the dispute and tell the contractor whom he may 
employ. The unions claim the right to dictate where 
building materials shall be bought and by whom they 
shall be furnished. The unions claim to be working 
under an agreement with the contractors running until 
April 1, and say that the contractors have broken that 
agreement by reason of the new rules they have made. 
The fact that the labor unions have modified their rules 
in various ways during the year is evidently not con- 
sidered by them as having any bearing upon the above 
agreement, though on the contractor’s side any changes _ 
are looked upon as revolutionary. 

The capitalists and contractors have been pushed to 
the limit and now propose that their business no longer 
shall be run for them by the business agents of unions. 
They have put up with it for some time under the 
mistaken idea that the assurance of steady work would 
make the union’ men more reasonable in their demands. 
On the contrary the unions have taken a more arbi- 
trary position every month, and it looks now as though 
the contractors meant to endure their despotism no 
longer. The unions promise to make a strong fight to 
maintain their supremacy, and say they have enough 
money on hand to last them for months. If a settle- 
ment is not reached by April 1 the unions will have 
over 40,000 men to care for, and with that number the 
relief fund cannot last very long. When the money is 
exhausted the unemployed workmen and their families 
must suffer. That is the unfortunate phase of the 
situation. In the meantime the manufacturing growth 
of the city is being stunted. Men who had intended 
to start factories here will go elsewhere and some of 
the old established plants will be removed to other 
points. ; are 

The fight may not be confined entirely to Chicago, 
for some of the unions have already decided to declare 
strikes on buildings in other cities which are being 
erected by Chicago contractors. The employment of 
non-union labor by the contractors will draw the build- 
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ing material men into the contest, as the latter are 
under agreement with the unions not to furnish mate- 
rial to jobs where non-union labor is employed. The 
building season will not open actively for another five 
or six weeks, and it is to be hoped that in the mean- 
time some solution of the difficulty will be arrived at. 
But at any rate it is encumbent upon the authorities 
to see that the workman who desires to accept employ- 
ment shall be protected in earning a livelihood for 
his family. 


YELLOW PINE IN ENGLAND. 


Exporters of yellow pine from the United States to 
Great Britain found something of especial interest to 
them in the foreign department of the American Lum- 
berman last week. There was there given the first part 
of a review of the Liverpool market for 1899, con- 
tinued in this issue. It showed that, leaving out fin- 
ished wood products, the importations from the United 
States to Liverpool during 1899 were 125,700,000 feet, 
board measure, of which pitch pine, in its various 
forms of hewn logs, sawn logs, and lumber, contributed 
65,268,000 feet, or 52 percent. 

This was a substantial increase in quantity over the 
previous year, but better than all was the better price 
realized and the buoyant tone of the market from begin- 
ning to end, with the year closing at the highest point 
of demand and value yet realized. 

The year opened with the trade in fairly good con- 
dition, but early in the year the upward movement 
began. Stocks were light and cargoes gladly received 
at higher prices, and, notwithstanding the heavy 
importations, the increase in the English demand was 
such that there was no opportunity to lay by stocks; 
so that at the close of the year prices stood at the 
highest mark they ‘had reached for years, with an 
increase in price of nearly 30 percent. 

The Liverpool correspondent of the American Lum- 
berman, who by the way is a recognized authority on 
English lumber trade conditions and considered the 
best writer on this topic in the United Kingdom, com- 
pliments American lumbermen on their readiness to 
meet the requirements of the English trade, though 
gently intimating that not all shippers are sufficiently 
eareful with grades. 

The English demand is a gratifying one. Taking the 
total of exports from the United States to Great Britain, 
as shown by our summary of exports for 1899, there 
was an increase in value of 16 percent, though with a 
much less increase in the’quantity. A keener edge is 
given to the American lumber market because of the 
heavy foreign and especially the English demand, coin- 
cident with a period of domestic activity. 

Some apprehension has been expressed by American 
exporters that the South African war might interfere 
with the English trade during the present year, but 
there seems to be no real ground for it. The first shock 
of defeat had been felt before the close of the year with 
no depressing effect whatever, and serious as that war 
is in some of its aspects, it is after all no very heavy 
drain upon the resources of the British Empire, and 
in some respects it is likely to have a stimulating effect 
which may make full amends for whatever depressing 
influence it may have. Altogether the outlook for our 
1900 lumber trade with Great Britain is an excellent 
one, and the world generally is coming more and more 
to depend upon American forestry products. We may 
look, therefore, to see our prospectively large domestic 
demand supplemented by a foreign requirement even 
greater than that of last year. 


THE NATIONAL WHOLESALERS’ ANNUAL. 


The tentative announcement in this paper that the 
next annual meeting of the National Wholesale Lumber 
Dealers’ Association would be held at the Hotel Ren- 
nert at Baltimore, Md., March 7 and 8, is confirmed 
by official announcement. 

This will be the eighth annual meeting of the asso- 
ciation. The annual meetings have been held in various 
lumber markets of the eastern part of the country, 
from Saginaw, Mich., to Boston. They have usually 
been held by invitation of the wholesale lumber dealers 
of the various cities, and this year the association will 
be the guest of the Baltimore Lumber Exchange. Sec- 
retary E. F. Perry, of the association, states that from 
present indications the coming meeting will be the 
largest ever held, more than double the number of 
acceptances and inquiries having come to hand that, so 
far in advance, preceded any previous meeting. Special 
hotel rates have been secured and a rate of one and a 
third the regular fare, on the certificate plan, will be 
given on all railroads east of the Mississippi river, 

As before announced, the association has invited all 
the retail associations of the country to be represented 
by not to exceed three delegates each, who are requested 
to come with authority to act on such questions in 
which they are interested as may be considered. Assur- 
ance has already been given by a large number of the 
retail associations that they will be thus represented. 
In addition to the question of trade relations, as exist- 
ing between wholesalers and retailers, the matter of 
hardwood inspection as adopted by the National Hard- 
wood Lumber Association will come up for discussion 
and action. 

The National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association 
has a membership of about 250, consisting of whole- 
sale lumber dealers of the country all the way from 
the white pine northwest to Louisiana and from Florida 
to Maine. The membership is not confined to any 








special class of wholesale dealers, but includes those 
interested in white pine, yellow pine, hemlock, spruce, 
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poplar, hardwoods, ete. The principal feature of this 
association is its credit department. This has been 
remarkably successful, and those who have the advan- 
tage of its reports state that it is an almost infallible 
guide to credits. It does not attempt to go outside of 
the trade represented by members of the association 
and the subscribers to the bureau, but within its field 
its information is remarkably comprehensive and yet 
minute. 

Wholesalers generally are invited to attend this meet- 
ing, whether members of the association or not, though 
necessarily some sessions must be executive. There 
should be, in view of the high service done by the asso- 
ciation for its members, an increase in membership and 
a widening in the territorial scope of its operations, 
and doubtless the meeting at Baltimore will result in 
a substantial increase in numbers and power. 


CAUSES OF THE ADVANCE. 


An eastern newspaper speaking editorially of the great 
increase within the last year in the prices of building 
material, including lumber, said: “These tremendous 
advances in price have been much too rapid to warrant 
the opinion that they represent permanent conditions. 
‘Yo have a jump made inside of a year of more than 100 
percent in the market price of a commodity indicates 
either an extraordinarily and unusually active demand 
or a material falling off in supply.” 

So far as lumber is concerned, that paper thinks that 
the decrease of the supply is mainly responsible for the 
increase in price, while it recognizes in iron, steel, brick, 
ete., merely the effect of an extraordinary demand. 

Kverybocy must recognize the fact that for all present 
purposes the United States’ supply of coal and iron, of 
brick clays and the like is inexhaustible; but those who 
recognize this fact go out of their way to assume that a 
much less advance in the prices of lumber than has been 
seen in the case of iron and steel is accountable for by 
the exhaustion of supply, rather than by the extraordi- 
nary demand; and thus is sought to be set up an argu- 
ment against a tariff on lumber, The assumption is 
unnecessary. .A saw mill can be established more 
quickly than a blast furnace, and a forest can be ex- 
ploited more readily than a coal mine, nevertheless it 
takes time for cither, and the increase in demand was 
so rapid that the lumber industry did not have oppor- 
tunity to adjust itself to it. 

Incidentally, it may be said that this consideration 
leads to the conclusion that there must be a decline in 
lumber values, yet there is enough foundation for the 
claim of a declining supply of timber to warrant the 
assertion that prices of lumber and other forest products 
will never again reach as low a point as they have 
within the last ten years. Prices of lumber are perma- 
nently higher than of old, though perhaps not perma- 
nently at their present point. 


TO GET AT THE FACTS. 


There has been much discussion at various retail asso- 
ciation meetings during the past few years on how to 
secure proof of irregular shipments of lumber made into 
the territory of the various members. In many cases 
it has been found impossible to secure evidence that 
would be conclusive as to the shipper of stock consigned 
by wholesalers to consumers. ‘The methods heretofore 
employed have contemplated even the hiring of detec- 
tives for the tracing of such cars; the purchase of the 
information from lozal railroad agents, and the use of 
various means some of which would seem to be beneath 
the dignity of the organization. 

Every railroad management in the country is as much 
interested in the promotion of legitimate business methods 
in lumber operations as are the members of these asso- 
ciations themselves. A railroad man under ordinary cir- 
cumstances does not regard it a matter of policy to fur- 
nish to Tom, Dick and Harry the details of its business; 
but we believe that if properly approached the desired 
information could be obtained through the general 
freight departments of a majority of the railroads. 

And, by way of suggestion, if the various secretaries 
of these associations would post the general freight 
agents of the country in the territory in which they are 
interested on the aims of the association in this particu- 
lar, and frame a request asking to be supplied with the 
desired information, and have this request endorsed and 
approved by the leading shippers in the territory where 
the business originates, it is possible that the informa- 
tion could be obtained promptly and regularly. 


POINTERS ABOUT COTTONWOOD. 


A considerable amount of cottonwood stumpage has 
recently been sold at $2 a thousand stumpage. ‘The 
seller in this instance was Scatcherd & Son, Buffalo, 
N. Y., and Memphis, Tenn., and the buyer was the 
McCormick Harvesting Machine Company, of Chicago, 
which bought cottonwood, estimated at about 35,000,- 
000 feet, standing on a tract of land belonging to 
Scatcherd & Sons, paying therefor $70,000. This seems 
like a high price for cottonwood, but it is a timber so 
eminently adapted to certain purposes that it will have 
a stability of value hereafter which has in the past not 
been conceded to it. Another fact worthy of mention in 
this connection is that cottonwood is a most excellent 
pulp material, and pulp companies are buying it five 
inches and over in diameter; thus it is the only south- 
ern wood for which there is a market for both trees and 
saplings. 

The facts as to the utility of cottonwood, with a 

















demand much in excess of the supply and the conse- 
quent advance in the price of logs and the selling value 
of the product, lead to the conclusion that a value of 
$2 a thousand for stumpage is a low one. At present 
logs of good quality can be bought in the river at Mem- 
phis at from $7.50 to $8 a thousand. This is a high 
price, but the product of these logs will sell f. o. b. cars 
Memphis at, say, $25 for wagon box boards, $20 for 
firsts and seconds and $15.50 or $16 for common and 
cull; or, with a first-class log, say, an average of $20 a 
thousand for its product, whereas the log itself cost but, 
say, $7.50, and $2.50 was expended in manufacture. 
Thus, after allowing for interest and other charges, 
there is a profit on such a log of nearly 100 percent. 
This is due of course to the extraordinary demand and 
the altogether inadequate supply, but it means that the 
price of logs and the standing timber will advance to 
cover part of this margin, and that consequently the 
price of cottonwood lumber must be permanently higher. 

There are close observers of the situation who believe 
that the days of cottonwood as a box material are 
nearly at an end. They say that even now it is not 
profitable to put cottonwood into boxes in view of the 
price for which the lumber could be sold for other pur- 
poses, and it is done simply because people who make 
cottonwood boxes have an established trade in that line 
of boxes and do not wish to abandon it, and in addition 
have not been able to develop a substitute. Cotton- 
wood is in demand now for so many purposes which 
can afford to pay a higher price than the box industry 
that a change in the movement of cottonwood is inevi- 
table. Substitutes are being sought for and tried with 
more or less success. Red gum is being tried, particu- 
larly the sap grade; tupelo gum is thought of, and it is 
only a question of finding a substitute when cottonwood 
will be superseded for box making by cheaper woods and 
will leave its old place as one of the cheap lumber com- 
modities of the country. 


ON THE TOP OF THE WAVE. 


Every visitor to the south and every one in any way 
in touch with southern conditions reports an almost 
unequaled era of prosperity in full force in that section. 
“The south is booming just now” and “Things are just 
popping down south” are expressions designed to illus- 
trate the ebullient, exuberant, restless activity prevail- 
ing everywhere south of the Ohio river. 

Cotton is probably the most stimulating influence in 
this direction. Eight-cent cotton means abundant pros- 
perity to the common people of the south. But all 
southern industries are flourishing as never before and 
the northern demand for southern lumber and southern 
iron is in no small degree responsible therefor. Every one 
has money down south and is anxious to spend it. Money 
is being expended for necessities and for luxuries. 
Amusement enterprises are prospering amazingly, and 
real estate improvement is going forward with a rush. 
More houses and better houses are wanted. New houses 
are built, old ones are improved, and public works 
are being prosecuted, so that in less degree than for a 
generation is the south dependent upon the north or 
foreign countries in the distribution of its products. 

Southern lumber manufactrurers are finding a market 
at home, not only for the low-grade product which used 
to be so difficult to dispose of but for no insignificant 
portion of its better grades. This in itself will account 
for part of the advance in the prices of southern lumber 
and to a still greater extent for the firmness of the 
southern pine and cypress markets. The farmer is 
profiting not only by the high price he obtains for his 
cotton, but by the ready market he finds for all of his 
crops and by the call for his timber. Those who were 
land poor now find that they can sell their timber with 
or without the land on sight and at prices never before ~ 
dreamed of. 

No wonder the south is prosperous, and it will have a 
share in making the whole country prosperous in a 
higher degree than ever before, for the south is not 
merely a seller but a heavy and active buyer in this 
closing year of the century. 


“TIDES” AND POPLAR STOCKS. 


The poplar situation is largely dependent upon the 
“tides.” There are a great many poplar mills, and mills 
which turn out a greater or Jess proportion of poplar, 
that obtain their log supply by rail; but the majority 
of the large mills are located upon streams on which 
they depend for their supplies. The logs are cut well up 
toward the headwaters, from whence they can come only 
at a good stage of water. Usually in December and 
January there are tides enough to start the mills for 
the season, but now it is the middle of February and up 
to a week ago there had been no tides to bring down 
the logs. The mills were largely idle, and, furthermore, 
there was no snow in the mountains which would pro- 
duce the usual spring floods when warm weather should 
come. 

In view of the fact that the sawing season has already 
been delayed over a month and that consequently the 
supply of new lumber will be ready for the market at 
least thirty days later than usual; and that present 
stocks, whatever they may be, will have to last at least 
a month longer than usual; and that the advent of 
spring trade can be only a few weeks away, the condition 
of stocks is of importance and the buying policy which 
should be pursued is one which every poplar dealer and 
consumer should study with care. 

It seems plain enough that any stock that is wanted 
during the early part of the year should be bought now 
if it can be had. There are some complete stocks of 
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poplar, but they are rare. Other manufacturers and 
dealers ‘have stocks moderate in quantity but broken 
as to assortment; but there are more who have prac- 
tically no stocks at all and the average amounts almost 
to a famine. The strong feeling in the poplar trade 
which affected all buyers last fall has not been amelior- 
ated in the least. The condition of the log supply has 
been such that the mill output could not keep up with 
the shipments, so that there has been a decline in 
stocks rather than an increase, and this decline is bound 
to continue until high water, maintained for some time 
or repeated, shall bring down the logs and set the mills 
going, and then buyers must wait until the lumber is 
ready for shipment. 

In view of these conditions it would seem the part of 
wisdom for poplar buyers and consumers to supply their 
immediate wants as promptly as possible and to antici- 
pate the rush of spring trade which is very likely to 
send prices higher than at present. It is possible, and 
certainly to be hoped, that later in the season there may 
be an easing up of the present stringency, but for the 
time being those who must have poplar should neglect 
no opportunity of securing it, and should do so as early 
as possible. 





THE GRADE OF MERCHANTABLE. 


The Michigan Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, 
which held its annual convention at Detroit on the 6th 
and 7th of this month, took occasion to criticise by reso- 
lution the system of grading of hemlock which was inau- 
vurated by the Michigan Hemlock Association a year ago. 
The chief fault found with the system of inspection 
seemed to be on the grade known as merchantable. A 
request was made to the Michigan Hemlock Association 
to furnish more definite rules for the inspection of the 
vrade. 

From time immemorial the grade of merchantable, 
whether in hemlock, hardwoods or what not, has covered 
«a multitude of both sins and shortcomings. For the 
purpose of accurately determining and maintaining equi- 
table grades of lumber produced in numberless different 
sections of the country there is no way that the term or 
grade of merchantable can be applied to achieve accurate 
results. Specifically, the Michigan Hemlock Association 
denominates merchantable piece stuff, for example, as 
“stock that will work full length and width of each 
piece for building purposes, aud will admit of such 
defects as do not injure materially the strength of the 
piece.” On hemlock boards, it says that they “will 
admit of small knotholes, checks and other defects that 
do not impair the stock for sheathing purposes.” In 
distinction from this far from specific qualification of the 
grade the Bureau of Grades of the Mississippi valley 
and the Wisconsin valley lumbermen’s associations 
name specifications and follow them with practical 
examples which can hardly be mistaken, 

The facts are that hemlock, like any other timber 
erowing in varying sections, is extremely variable in 
quality. The resultant lumber is equally lacking in uni- 
formity. Hence it comes about that a merchantable grade 
from one section of the country might be of excellent 
value, while that coming from another would be entirely 
unsatisfactory. The lumber from one manufacturer might 
contain 10 to 25 percent of clear lumber, and that from 
another might have practically none at all. It would 
seem that this feature of the workings of the system 
would be as unsatisfactory to the manufacturer as to the 
purchaser, inasmuch as every member of the association 
is supposed to be working on the same scale of prices. 

The truth of the matter undoubtedly is that this mer- 
chantable inspection scheme is at best only temporary, 
and that it was brought about by the excessive demand 
of the past year, in which anything in the form of lum- 
ber could be sold, regardless of grading. A return to 
merchantable inspection on any kind of lumber is a 
distinct case of going backward to abandoned methods; 
and, notwithstanding the able arguments presented by 
members of the Michigan Hemlock Association in defense 
of the system, the Lumberman is of the opinion that the 
retailers are justified in their demand that either the 
manufacturer shall return to No. 1, No. 2 and cull 
inspection, or shall give them an inspection on merchant- 
able which shall guarantee a certain percentage of the 
lumber above the quality which carries many defects. 





THE RETAILER AS A SALESMAN. 


The fact is coming to be appreciated that the retail 
dealer as a class has not cultivated the people with 
whom he does or should do business to the extent that 
is justified by good business sense. He is inclined to 
stay at home and wait for trade to come to him, fol- 
lowing in this respect the examples of the dry goods 
man, the grocery man, and the general storekeeper in 
his town. He has his office, his stock of goods in yard, 
and says to himself that those who wish lumber or 
building paper or fence posts know that he is there and 
will hunt him up. To encourage the visits of lumber 
buyers he will advertise in the local paper and by cir- 
cular, ete., but the average retailer can with effect do 
more than that. He should visit his trade or his possi- 
ble customers, make them feel that he is interested in 
their affairs and, incidentally, develop business which 
otherwise might not come into existence. 

A number of retailers recently have said to the Lum- 
berman that they purpose hereafter to spend a con- 
siderable portion of their time visiting probable lum- 
ber buyers in the towns where they do business and 
traveling through the country looking for chances to sell 
lumber, 


The wide awake, genial retailer can do much for the 
development of his business in such ways. Let him 
visit his customers through the country once in a while, 
talk with them about their lumber wants, discuss with 
them on the spot what they need for that new crib or 
barn or addition to their house, and he is likely to 
attract to himself much trade which otherwise would 
go to rival dealers, and he will sometimes actually make 
trade—that is to say, he will put it into the minds of 
people to use lumber when otherwise they would not have 
done so. 

The ordinary retail lumber dealer is differently situa- 
ted from the merchant in other lines. While he should 
aim to be personally in charge cf his yard as much as 
possible, he can often be spared for such canvassing, 
and, furthermore, lumber bills are larger than grocery 
bills and will warrant an expenditure of time which a 
boot and shoe or drug bill would not. The farmer 
comes into town and places orders with the various 
merchants which will run from a few cents to $10 or 
$15, but if he places an order with a lumberman it is 
likely to run up into comparatively large figures. He 
may be content to take home with him a few boards or 
shingles to do some patching up, but the average lum- 
ber order is big enough to look after with some special 
care. 





REVIEW OF THE COAL TRADE. 


Noticeable gains have been made this week in the 
inherent strength of the bituminous coal situation. The 
weather has been more propitious to the seller and, better 
still, fuel is assuming a position of more commanding 
respect in the eyes of the buyer. The approaching ter- 
race, to which values will be lifted some six weeks 
hence, when the new wage scales become operative, 
looms up in the horizon with sufficient distinctness to 
make the possession of a goodly stock at current quota- 
tions seem desirable to shrewd buyers. Especially is 
this true of the steam coal consumers. In the mining 
scales no distinctions are made between the cheap and 
the high grade fuels within the same area. The manu- 
facturer will pay the same actual advance for $1.25 coal 
that will be added to the $3.50 product of the choicer 
mines. And the precentage of increased cost being 
much greater in the former instance, the steam coal user 
is the more disposed to gather in a little supply before 
the rise becomes a fact. Indications are that during the 
next six weeks there will be a steady call for bituminous 
coal, considerably in excess of the actual consumption. 
And from this source principally comes the better status 
which the product has assumed. 

As regards supply and demand, there is no great 
disparity at present. The mines as a rule are working 
steadily and without much interruption. There has been 
likewise a generous stock of bituminous on track to pro- 
vide for a certain amount of the excessive demand, and 
a portion of this surplus is still at hand. The indica- 
tions are, however, that it is gradually declining, rein- 
forced as the demand has been by the requirements of a 
more exacting temperature. Greater facilities for pro- 
duction are still being provided by prospective coal men, 
and the output of the mines promises to increase con- 
siderably during the next six months. There is there- 
fore some reason to look for a keen competition, when 
the existing stress of the market reaches its termina- 
tion. That the good demand will continue for six weeks 
is the present indication, Prices of bituminous coal are 
without quotable change as compared with a week ago. 
Some of the producers who had not yet reduced their 
open quotations from the high water mark of several 
months ago have within the past few days reduced cir- 
cular about twenty-five cents a ton, but they were 
only placing the price openly at that at which they 
had been selling for a month past. Thus, Hocking Val- 
ley was marked down from $3 to $2.75, and some of the 
Illinois steam coals from $2.25 to $2. In fact the actual 
tendency of the market has been upward. The attitude 
of the seller, which counts for so much in the level of 
values, has taken on a much firmer character and the 
bargain hunter meets with a chilly reception almost 
wherever he goes. 

There is some preliminary figuring on the business 
of the coming season, but most producers are inclined 
to regard the present as a time for inactivity and medi- 
tation, and are not actually courting trade. In several 
weeks the campaign may open, and there are already 
evidences that some large contracts will be booked as 
soon as the season fairly begins. West Virginia opera- 
tors are not sending to the west as much coal as the 
present market can absorb, perhaps largely on account 
of the stronger demand from the east. There is reported, 
however, a perceptible easement in this eastern demand 
and some factors regard it as having probably spent its 
force for the~ present. 

The anthracite season is waning, with scant incident 
that is worthy of note. Perhaps the most striking 
feature of the present situation is the stubborn strength 
of the market. It is a new experience to many buyers to 
witness a winter passing away so quietly as this is doing 
without a slump in the anthracite quotations. Last win- 
ter there was a good elastic spring to values, but it was 
due to the persistently strong demand, of enough volume 
to more than equal the shipping facilities of the sellers. 
But now the inquiry is scarcely normal. It is consider- 
ably less than a year ago. Shippers could attend to 
quite an increase in their business, and would doubtless 
enjoy a greater activity, but they are not adopting the 
methods of past years to secure it. This in a measure 
puzzles the oldtime buyer. It gives force and emphasis 
to the position usually assumed by the seller that prices 
at the opening of the season are the lowest of the year 








and that May and June are the proper month to make 
generous purchases for the coming season. This conten- 
tion has been oftener unfulfilled than realized in recent 
years, but from all appearances the season of 1899-1900 
will be a vivid exception to the rule. There is, of 
course, a good two months’ check, during which circular 
may weaken, but what is perhaps the most critical period 
has been passed without the break in prices, and there- 
fore the shippers are disposed to view the matter with a 
certain degree of satisfaction. It is said that all the 
representatives of prominent producing interests are 
holding strictly to circular. ‘The talk of concessions 
continues, but they are attributed usually to small 
holdings that are forced by car service rules upon the 
market. The receipts of rail coal in the west show no 
improvement and make necessary the appropriation of 
dock piles for the moderate needs of the trade. Sellers 
are hopeful that a very fair business will be transacted 
during the next six weeks. 

Coke loses none of its rather remarkable strength, 
bat the demand is not quite so aggressive as a month 
ago. Production is maintained at the highest known 
volume. 


OPINIONS OF WESTERN RETAILERS. 


There was printed in the last issue of this paper a 
series of statements condensed from interviews had with 
members of the retail excursion party that two weeks ago 
journeyed from Kansas City to New Orleans and 
returned, They were members for the most part of the 
Missouri & Kansas Association of Lumber Dealers, 
which association embraces within its membership a good 
many dealers in Oklahoma and Indian Territory. 

There were about eighty of these interviews, in seventy- 
one of which statements were made as to the amount of 
lumber handled and the pfoportion of the different woods. 
Of the twenty-six Missouri dealers all handle yellow 
pine, twenty-three white pine and twelve cypress. Not 
only the greater number use yellow pine, but in almost 
every instance the percentage is overwhelming, even 
though in Missouri there are some who still use white 
pine almost exclusively, the percentage of white pine used 
running as high in some instances as 90 percent. With 
those who use cypress at ail it makes on the average 
about 10 percent of the stock. From Kansas, Okla- 
homa and Indian Territory, there are forty-five dealers 
quoted in regard to lumber handled. All of them handled 
yellow pine, thirty-six cypress and thirty-five white 
pine. In these sections the percentage of yellow pine is 
larger than in Missouri, the northeastern part of which 
is still largely white pine territory. With those in the 
west who use cypress it constitutes about 10 percent 
of the stock and white pine on the average about 20 
percent, the balance being yellow pine, with a sprinkling 
of other material, such as the Pacific coast woods. 

Altogether it was a great showing as indicating the 
way in which yellow pine has conquered the retail terri- 
tory; but it is also somewhat surprising to find in that 
territory, so remote from the white pine district, so many 
dealers who are still adherents of white pine. 

Another feature of these interviews related to the pros- 
pect of trade during the year upon which we have 
entered. It is hard to classify these expression abso- 
lutely, but if we use the old expressions, “good, fair and 
poor’—and assume that where the dealer merely says 
that trade will be retarded, that it will be merely fair 
in comparison with the good trade of last year—we find 
that the result is a stand-off, for there are twenty-seven 
who report prospects good, forty-one who report them 
fair, and twenty-seven who state that they are poor. 
The prospect therefore is, according to the views of the 
excursionists, who must be admitted thoroughly to repre- 
sent the trade of Missouri, Kansas, Oklahoma and 
Indian Territory, that the demand for 1900 will be only 
fair. 

Yet we might well question the correctness of that 
summary, because the reason given in every case where 
trade is expected to be only fair or poor is the unfavor- 
able influence of the higher price of lumber and the 
higher freight rates now in effect. These two things 
work to the same end and combine to make a delivered 
price for lumber which obliged the retailers to charge 
higher prices than they have for a good many years 
and perhaps ever before. Is it certain, however, that 
trade will be seriously lessened by a price condition. It 
will undoubtedly have a retarding effect, but if the con- 
dition of the community is otherwise good, if lumber 
buyers are prosperous and disposed to spend their money, 
may it not be that the demand for lumber after ali 
will be good and even large? 

These retailers were speaking before the trade of the 
year could be expected to open up and voiced, of course, 
their opinions merely. It is to be hoped that they have 
overestimated the effect of higher prices, and that as 
the season progresses it will be found that trade will 
be more than fair—that it will be good—fully up to the 
measure of the normal year. We may wish this, for their 
sake; but it involves considerations affecting the entire 
industry, for if the retailers prosper, the wholesalers 
and manufacturers prosper with them. 

PAPO 


A Saginaw lumberman, who lately paid a visit to the 
lumber districts of Canada, estimates that about 450,- 
000,000 feet of logs are being put into Georgian bay 
waters this winter, of which less than 50,000,000 can be 
brought to Michigan next summer under the present 
laws. There has been plenty of snow in the Muskoka 
district, though not much in Algoma, where 150,000,000 
feet of logs are on the skids awaiting snow for hauling. 
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THE EDITOR’S EUROPEAN OBSERVATIONS. 





The Umbrella that Wouldn’t Stay Lost 


‘*London Lost Property Offices’’—From London 


‘*Cabbies’’ to Russian Droschky Drivers—A Faithful Companion to be Forever 
Cherished—The Umbrella Wood Industry, at Home and Abroad 
Art Aids Nature in «Scarred Oak Sticks’’— Congo 
Wood Popular, but a Chestnut. 


LS 


A Bit of Philosophy—LXXXI!I. 


OMETIMES it is the unsophisticated or uncon- 
ventional traveler whose antics afford enter- 
tainment to his fellow pilgrims and supply a 
subject of conversation and of comment which 
might be thought uncomplimentary by him if 
he heard it—as he sometimes does—but which 
is very interesting—to others than the vic- 
tim. I have long since concluded, however, 
that whenever in such cases I might be “it,” 
it would be more diplomatic to laugh or even 
to preserve a dignified silence than to show 
any outward signs of resentment, which is not 
a very effective weapon when one is otherwise 
unarmed; and only once in my lifetime have 
l1 carried a “gun.” 1 purchased it of another 
boy at a price that impoverished me. While 
in the act of climbing a stake-and-rider fence 
a little later 1 fell, the pistol exploded, set fire 
to the seat of my trousers, scared me almost 
to death and inspired a wholesome dread of 
firearms from which I have not yet fully 
recovered. Right tlren and there | abandoned 
the employment of implements of violence in 
favor of the arts of peaceful diplomacy; and 
when a little later my usually kind and 
indulgent father applied a dressing of birch 
sprouts to the burns occasioned by the con- 

flagration alluded to, the proceedings did not elicit the 

slightest remonstrance or opposition. 

Because 1 knew that it would have doubled my pup- 
ishment. 

So it is with the “innocent abroad.” Be meek and 
patient, friend; your day will come. Never to my 
knowledge have I been injured by a human being that 
he has not sooner or later sought a favor at my hand. 
Generosity is the most overpowering weapon that can be 
employed. Keep your temper, love your enemy, welcome 
and profit by criticism, let the other fellow enjoy himself 
at your expense if he will. Philosophy is not the posses- 
sion of the most learned alone; and one must perforce 
be philosophic, especially when he overhears idle and 
perhaps envious persons “take him off” at short range. 

For example, on my homeward journey on the Cunard 
liner Aurania (now in the British-African transport 
service) I encircled ‘he upper deck fully a thousand 
times for the sake of exercise; and while realizing I was 
a “sight,” being a trifle careless in my get-up, thinking 
of comfort rather than style, I bore the shafts of criti- 
cism without wincing, and on some occasions even man- 
aged to smile. I used my umbrella for a cane, and as it 
bagged much after the fashion of the parachute that 
made Sairey Gamp famous, it was the innocent cause of 
much amall talk among the other passengers. 


London Lost Property Offices—LX XXII. 


I lost that umbrella one night in London, just before 
coming home, and its absence proved a nightmare. I 
told the head porter of the hotel of my serious loss and 
he figured that “London Lost Property Offices” (a new 
one on me) would doubtless “turn it up.” I visited the 
Great Western office at Paddington and described my 
umbrella, making a strong point of the color, and the 
clerk replied: “There are many green umbrellas in this 
country, sir, and as this office alone deals with 20,000 
lost articles annually, you may find it necessary to wait 
a bit before recovering your property.” I figured that 
I had left the thing in a cab I had picked up on the 
Strand and discharged in the west end; I could not 
remember just where. 

I had an opportunity to ruminate on the forgetfulness 
of mankind in general, and of myself in particular, as 1 
was informed somewhat regarding the many and curious 
articles lost by their owners in the course of the year and 
remaining on hand unclaimed, to be disposed of by auc- 
tion. There were 1,500 umbrellas and walking sticks, 
which were disposed of in bundles according to quality 
at anything from £2 a half-dozen downward—mostly 
downward, since the clerk said that the grand total 
realized for the 1,500 was only £100. Should the owner 
of a lost article fail to claim it within three months the 
finder is entitled to carry it away; and should he also fail 
to put in an appearance the article will be sold at the 
next auction of unclaimed lost articles. On an average 
about 30,000 lost articles of all kinds are ticketed annu- 
ally at Scotland Yard, which is the largest lost property 
office as well as the police headquarters of London. 
Omnibus conductors and cabmen bring in most of the 
“finds,” and they make some curious hauls in the course 
of their checkered careers. They are under a penalty 
of £10 for failure to bring in a lost article within twenty- 
four hours; and they are quite careful to observe the 
rule, especially as there is always a suitable reward, 
which the owner is required to pay before he can recover 
the article. 


A Russian Experience—LXXXIIl. 





It suffices to say that I recovered my umbrella, paying 














3 shillings for its return. It played a star part in still 
another experience in St. Petersburg, Russia, being my 
companion as I called a droschky to take me to the gov- 
ernment forestry building. Upon my arrival I missed 
an important document, and forthwith ordered the driver 
to take me back to the hotel again, much to that humble 
individual’s mystification. Though the droschky is by 
no means the humblest form of conveyance, its driver 
is usually from the lower ranks of peasant life. The 
horses were among the best that I ever saw anywhere 
in Europe, and the conveyance itself, a light, two-seated 
affair, with low wheels hardly larger than that of a 
wheelbarrow, is nevertheless driven with great speed and 
at a moderate tariff. During the greater portion of the 
year the droschky moves on runners instead of on wheels, 
and its rapid motion and the boisterous cries of the 
drivers continue through the year the habits of the win- 
ter season, and are permitted by the police authorities, 
which are in other*respects very rigid in their discipline 
over the Russian “cabbies.” The only uncomfortable 
feature of the equipage is the close proximity of the 
driver in the forward seat, not always over-clean in 
appearance, and always with an olfactory suggestion of 
the stable and the hovel. 

Arrived at the hotel, [ ran hastily up to my room, 
secured the missing paper, and, returning to the droschky 
stand, beckoned to the driver to take me once more to 
my destination. Here, in my haste, I made another mis- 
take, and when I noted the absence of the umbrella 
which I had left in the droschky I found that I had unin- 
tentionally given the previous driver the slip and engaged 
a new one of much the same stolid appearance. 

Two hours later, on returning to my hotel, I beheld 
the first driver still awaiting my reappearance, with the 





A TYPICAL RUSSIAN DROSCHKY. 


umbrella perched aggressively upon the rear seat with 
a “‘can’t-lose-me” air. I joyfully claimed my property 
and not so joyfully paid the driver the fee for the two 
hours, the modest equivalent of 3 shillings English 
money. 


A Tribute to [My Green Umbrella-LXXXIV. 


The umbrella is still in my possession, its dark green 
color and general appearance having protected it from 
the appropriation which hardly rises to the dignity of 
theft, and also having insured its identification and 
return to me upon those occasions when I have mislaid 
it. I lost it in St. Louis after my return to this country 
and the messenger I sent to look it up located it in the 
sanctum of Editor W. E. Barns, of the St. Louis Lumber- 
man, who explained ita presence in his office by claiming 
that I left it there myself. Again, I lost it on a Pullman 
sleeper and it stayed lost for a couple of weeks. Then 
I sent in a demand for its return, again describing it as a 
green umbrella. It came back, 

Its emerald hue always reminds me of old Ireland, 
where I purchased it of a Dublin lassie for 10 shillings. 
It has shielded me from the midsummer heat in Russia, 
Austria and Italy, and from the gentle but persistent 
rains of Scotland, England and Ireland; and because of 
association’s sake has become invaluable to me. It was 
my solitary friend and constant companion in many 
lands, gave me all the assistance it could and asked little 
in return; and I cheerfully pay this tribute to my old 
green umbrella. 

Total cost of umbrella and fees for its recovery to date, 
18 shillings. Present inventory value, $100, but not for 
sale at any price. I shall keep it as long as I live, unless 
deprived of it by absent-mindedness, which I trust will 
not be the case; both because I fancy I am improving in 
that respect and also because I am coming to believe that 
I could not lose it if I tried. 


Umbrella Woods and How Secured— LXXXV. 


The gentle reader in whom there is any remote trace 
of that spirit of criticism to which I have just referred 
may think that I am making a good deal of fuss over a 
not particularly remarkable article of personal utility, 
and in casting about for an excuse I am reminded of the 
amount, variety and quality of timber that has entered 
into umbrella manufacture. I am without any reliable 


data as to the actual quantity annually used for umbrella 
sticks and for canes, but it is very large, and in some 
foreign countries, notably in Austria, France and Ger- 
many, forestry laws have stepped in with regulations 
limiting the quantity that may be cut out in any grove 
or wood. Diversified woods are used, the blackthorn 
being a favorite in England; but ash, beech, maple and 
hickory are also employed, as well as what is known as 
partridge wood. On the continent chestnut is also used, 
and Congo wood, canes of the latter wood having become 
immensely popular during the past few years and thou- 
sands of them having found a market in the United 
States. This is not a tropical product, as its name 
would seem to imply, but merely refers to second growth 
chestnut, which springs up from the stumps of felled 
trees, being again cut when it reaches the proper size 
for a cane or umbrella head. This industry, which 
originated in France and was formerly confined to that 
country, has now attracted the attention of large busi- 
ness houses in both Germany and Austro-Hungary, in cer- 
tain parts of which countries the growth of chestnut 
is enormous. In the provinces of Crotia and Krain 
immense tracts of land have been engaged at a rate of 
about a half-cent a stick for all that is cut from them. 
Workmen are obtainable at about 32 cents for a ten-hour 
day for the cutting of the sticks, so that the original cost 
is not heavy; but the industry has grown into one of the 
most important in that part of the monarchy. 


Scarred Oak Sticks - LXXXVI. 


The most familiar of the common walking sticks and 
umbrella handles are those the dealers will tell you are 
of “scarred” oak, At regular intervals surrounding 
the circumference of each stick are scars, which to the 
unitiated resemble nature’s own handiwork, which as a 
matter of fact they are in part. The growth from which 
these sticks is obtained is a matter of regular cultiva- 
tion, notably in many parts of France. The little oaks 
are grown from acorns set in reguar rows and look for 
all the world like an American nursery of fruit trees. 
When the sapling has attained the age of two years every 
one is carefully gone over with a knife and a slit cut 
into the bark at regular intervals. Of course this causes 
the bark and sap to bleed and forms the rough excresence, 
which at the end of the third year becomes hardened. At 
this age the sapling is cut, the bark removed and it is 
bent and finished into umbrella handles and walking 
sticks. Thus nature assists artifice in the production of 
the uniquely marked sticks so commonly seen. 


Other Features of the Industry—LXXXVII. 


The preparing of the rough sticks through the processes 
of bending, smoothing and polishing is what is known in 
Austro-Hungary as a “hausindustrie,” or house industry, 
corresponding with the peasant manufactures of Russia 
which I have treated in former observations. In the 
toy districts of Thuringen, in the Black forest and in 
some other parts of Germany families have built up a 
large business in this way, and the work has been trans- 
ferred from their cottages to shops, which are really 
small factories. In this way, then, is the finishing work 
dene on such of the product as is intended for European 
consumption; but Uncle Sam in such respects looks out 
for work for his own children, and has so arranged his 
customs tariff that umbrella sticks imported into the 
United States are brought in in the rough and finished in 
our own factories. It is estimated that 2,000,000 to 
3,000,000 Congo sticks are annually imported in this way. 


Umbrellas and Rainfall—LXXXVIII. 


Some wag whose love for a joke was stronger than his 
love of truth has solemnly chronicled as a habit of the 
English people that they invariably go out with upraised 
umbrellas, because if it isn’t actually raining at the time 
it probably will be within ten minutes or so. As a 
matter of fact they are as prompt to “furl their tents” 
there as elsewhere; yet an Englishman and his umbrella 
are proverbially inseparable. As to the amount of rain- 
fall, it is 25 inches in London, 23 in Paris, 24 in Berlin, 
20 in Vienna, 17 in St. Petersburg and 44 in Glasgow, 
and Chicago is ahead of them all, except Scotland, with 
40 inches. But the trouble in England and in some of 
the countries is that the rainfall is more equably dis- 
tributed, and each day is likely to have its own share, 
while the Chicago weather man is prone to “bunch his 
hits,” as the baseball cranks say. 

England is the land of umbrellas, a single manufactu- 
rer making millions of them. Some of them find their 
way to our own land, but the most of our umbrellas are 
made at home, chiefly in Philadelphia, which has a little 
over half of the $6,000,000 invested in the American 
manufacture of umbrellas. The rest of the 500-odd 
umbrella factories are scattered throughout the eastern 
and some of the western states and employ more than 
8,000 people, most of them men, at a total annual wage 
of $4,000,000. The American-made umbrella has the 
advantage of the English importation both in the matter 
of price, for which the tariff is largely responsible, and in 
lightness and gracefulness of construction, the English 
article being designed for more continuous use. Not- 
withstanding the importations of handle woods already 
mentioned, American forests furnish the bulk of the wood 
used in this way, and the importations consist chiefly 
of the rare woods which cannot be produced here. 

The steel Italian umbrella stick has made serious 
inroads upon the wood-stick industry, and will in time 
entirely supplant its wooden predecessor, so that there 
will then be no way to lug an umbrella into the lumber 
business except by the handle, which is what I have done 
in this case. J. E. D. 
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Deficient in Modesty. 


Those of us who remember our Cesar’s commentaries 
will recall the fact that “all Gaul was divided into three 
parts.” Now that particular element, which we recog- 
nize by the same pronunciation, belonging in such a 
marked degree to Elias Durfee Galloway, the well known 
commission lumberman,of Howell, Mich., is certainly not 
susceptible of the same division. Listen to the anecdote 
he had the temerity to tell at a banquet to the Michigan 
Retail Lumber Dealers’ Convention at Detroit last 
week: 

“My observations have shown that in matters involving 
questions of fact and honorable dealing, traveling men 
as a class are truthful. To be sure, I have known some 
startling romancers among them, when it came to mat- 
ters outside their calling. These were merely instances 
of exuberance of fancy, of a vivid imagination, which, 
like any form of genius, must find expression. 

“Tf am reminded of an incident happening some dozen 
years ago. Traveling in Ohio at that time were two 
well known men, one from Michigan and one from Ohio. 
They bothenjoyedareputation for innocent invention that 
entitled them to membership in a liar’s club anywhere. 
One of them was a veritable Munchausen, and the other 
was the most versatile and realistic artist in the line of 
impromptu fiction that I ever knew. He was really one 
of the early exponents of that sort of realism that 
resulted in the founding of a modern school of fiction. 
They were rivals for championship and each had his 
following. Some held that one was the greatest liar 
and some adhered to the other. 

“It so happened at the time I speak of they had never 
met. However, one day they ran together in the office 
of McDowell & Torrence, in Xenia. Mr. Torrence notic- 
ing with some surprise that they met as strangers said, 
without mentioning any names: ‘Gentlemen, here is an 
opportunity that I gladly embrace. Permit me to intro- 
duce the biggest liar of Michigan to the biggest liar in 
Ohio.’ 

“They greeted each other very warmly. One said, ‘I 
am glad to meet you, Mr. Brown; I have heard of you 
before.” The other said, ‘I am delighted to meet you, 
Mr. Gibson; you are not unknown to fame yourself.’ ” 

It is. singular what tricks memory plays upon us. 
Until the relation of this anecdote recalled it to my recol- 
lection, I. do not suppose that in a dozen years [ could 
have remembered when it was and where it was that I 
had the pleasure of making Mr. Galloway’s acquaintance 
and that Fin Torrence was responsible for the introduc- 
tion. 

His modesty in passing under the anonymity of “Mr. 
Brown” is entirely assumed. It occurs to me, however, that 
there are some of us who are not so proud of the vanities, 
foibles and sins of our salad days that we care to have 
them discussed, and in any event, inasmuch as the writer 
has changed his calling to one that does not call for 
Munchausen achievements, while the teller of the anec- 
dote himself has not done so, it would seem that the rela- 
tion of the story was somewhat uncalled for. 





Received All That Was Coming to Him. 


Of all the popular men in the lumber trade at Detroit 
there is no one more highly esteemed than Charlie Weeks, 
of Hunton, Myles & Weeks, who is the manager of the 
series of retail yards operated by that firm in that city. 
Mr. Weeks is a friend of every lumber salesman that 
visits the city, and when he was informed of the pro- 
posed organization of a lumber traveling salesmen’s asso- 
ciation, at Detroit, a few days ago, he suggested to several 
of the incorporators that he would be very glad to assist 
them in the work, and to that end would be glad to 
join the organization as an honorary member, partici- 
pating to the fullest extent in all the expenses necessary 
to the running of the association. 

So it happened that after the organization was com- 


pleted the first business before it was the consideration 
of the application of Mr, Weeks for honorary member- 
ship. Right here was too good a chance for those unre- 
generate jokers of the Michigan salesmen’s fraternity to 
overlook. There were just twenty-one members at the 
meeting, and Mr. Weeks received just twenty-one black 
balls. Adjournment was immediately taken and the 
story of course was told all over the Russell house cor- 
ridors within thirty minutes. Charlie takes the matter 
good naturedly, but swears that he will get even with 
them. 





Fully Exonerated. 


If there is any man in the retail trade of Detroit who 
has a reputation for absolute fairness of mind and an 
accurate sense of justice that man is Charles W. Restrick, 
the recent president of the Michigan Retail Lumber Deal- 
ers’ Association. Some time during last year a Detroit 
customer of Mr. Restrick bought from him a bill of lum- 
ber and ordered it loaded on a car, and then afterward 
had the car shipped to some crossroad town in Michigan 
which was in the territory of Reiser Bros.’ yard at Carle- 
ton. Although perfectly innocent of any infraction of 
the tenets of the trade, after the shipment was made 
Mr. Restrick recognized that the two dealers at Carleton 
might think that he was poaching on their rights, and 
therefore wrote to the dealers there, telling them the 
circumstances and offering to divide a 10 percent com- 
mission between them. Reiser Bros. refused absolutely 
to accept the commission and objected most seriously 
to their territory being invaded. In fact, C. H. Reiser 
came to the Detroit meeting looking for a general over- 
hauling on the subject of poaching, and was after the 
scalp of the president of the association in particular. 
He was not distinctly amiable on the subject all through 
the meeting, but during the last day’s session, when it 
came down to the love feast and everything was talked 
over good naturedly on the subject of poaching and the 
incident named in particular, Tom Reed, of Pinckney, 
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made a motion, which was immediately seconded by Mr. 
Reiser, and it was as follows: 

“Be it moved that Mr. Restrick be fully exonerated 
from the charge of poaching and asked not to do it 
again.” 

“The motion prevailed amidst the greatest laughter and 
enthusiasm. 





The Little Item of Match Stock. 


I had a visit with a prominent manufacturer of 
matches recently. He estimates that exclusive of the 
match-box stock consumed by match makers, which is 
not inconsiderable in quantity, there is an average con- 
sumption of 150,000 feet of lumber per day in the 
United States in match production. He tells me how 
the character of the lumber used in match making has 
changed during the past few years. Twenty years ago 
the very choicest straight-grained white pine uppers 
were used exclusively for this purpose. More recently 
manufacturers have learned that shaky stock produces 
a very satisfactory match—not so good an article as 
uppers, but one that sells and answers the purpose. 
In cutting their logs many white pine manufacturers 
in place of cutting shake into l-inch mill culls, now 
saw 2-inch expressly for the match manufacturers. 
This stock is shipped in bulk to the various match fac- 
tories, and is held two years for seasoning before going 
into consumption. Think of the quantity of lumber 
this, one little item of match stock ties up. 

eee 


[MISSISSIPPI VALLEY ASSOCIATION. 


The ninth annual meeting of the Mississippi Valley 
Lumbermen’s Association has been called to meet at 
Minneapolis, Minn., on Tuesday, February 27. The meet- 
ing will be held at 2 p. m. in the assembly room of the 
Lumber Exchange building. Owing to the unusual activ- 
ities of the association during the past year the meeting 
will be an important one. Reports of the officers and 


committees covering the work of the year will be pre- 
sented and plans for improving the work of the organi- 
zation will be discussed. A larg attendance is promised. 


Law For Lumbermen. 


Upholds Exercise of Reserved Right to Terminate 
Towing Contract. 





A lumber company that had nearly 7,000,000 feet of 
saw logs on the north shore of Lake Superior, which, 
when rafted, it desired to have towed up to its mill at 
Duluth, entered into a contract with a Duluth tug man 


. to do the towing, and to assist the raftsman with a 


tug in placing the booms in position and in making up 
the rafts. The contract contained a provision that, in 
case the services performed by the tugman should not 
be satisfactory, then and in that event, the company 
reserved the privilege of terminating the contract at any 
time. 

When the time arrived that the lumber company 
needed the services of the tugman with tugs, it, having 
ascertained that he had left Duluth with his tugs with- 
out leaving word where he had gone, or how long he 
would be absent, employed another tugman to perform 
the services, and when the first tugman returned, 
promptly notified him that the contract was terminated, 
and that it would not accept his services. 

The tugman then sued the lumber company to recover 
the value of his contract. In deciding the case on 
appeal, the supreme court of Minnesota calls special 
attention to the fact that the services to be performed 
by the tugman required skill and care, and more particu- 
larly promptness in making up the rafts and in run- 
ning them when made up, owing to the fact that they 
would be exposed to lake storms from certain directions. 
It also emphasizes that the evidence was conclusive that 
the dissatisfaction of the lumber company was actual 
and honest, and not simulated, or fraudulently pre- 
tended. 

Under these circumstances, the court holds, Magee 
against the Scott & Holston Lumber Company, 80 
Northwestern Reporter 781, that a verdict was properly 
directed for the lumber company. It maintains that 
the provision referred to, considered in the light of the 
nature, subject and purpose of the contract, must be 
construed as reserving to the lumber company the abso- 
lute and unqualified right at any time to terminate the 
contract, so far as still unperformed, whenever it was 
dissatisfied with the tugman’s performance of the work, 
without any right on his part to call in question the 
reasonableness or adequacy of the grounds of its dissatis- 
faction, provided only that the dissatisfaction was actual 
and not merely fraudulently simulated. Nor does it 
consider that it was necessary that the tugman should 
have actually performed part of the services before the 
lumber company terminated the contract. The dissatis- 
faction might be based on the tugman’s delay in com- 
mencing the work as well as upon the character of serv- 
ices already performed. 


Entitled to Payment for Cutting Lumber on Wrong 
Land. 


One party having agreed to cut’ lumber and peel 
hemlock bark for another on a certain named farm at 
so much per cord for the bark, cut and peeled 420 
cords of bark, but was paid for only 333 cords. The 
defense set up to an action brought by him to recover 
the balance claimed under the contract was that the 
bark unpaid for was cut on land of an adjoining owner. 
But the man who did the cutting had supposed that it 
was on the proper farm. He neither asked for nor 
had its boundaries pointed out, nor had any one 
demanded damages of him for the trespass. Under 
these circumstances, the supreme court of New Hamp- 
shire holds, Maltais against Foss, 44 Atlantic Reporter 
599, that he was entitled to recover payment for the 
balance of his work, his evidence tending to show that 
the party sued had the lumber and bark for the cutting 
of which suit was brought. From this, it says, the jury 
could properly infer that the party sued accepted and 
took the benefit of his labor at the agreed price, or at 
its value. 


Ownership of Day Kilns Erected by a Tenant. 


Dry kilns, or other additions, machinery, or improve- 
ments, put on a leased saw mill plant by the tenant 
for the better temporary use of the premises by him- 
self, the supreme court of appeals of Virginia holds, 
may be removed by himself or his assigns at any time 
during the term of the lease, unless they are so perma- 
nently affixed to the realty that they cannot be removed 
without injury to the latter. But dry kilns erected by 
a tenant in compliance with a provision therefor in the 
lease, the court maintains (Tunis Lumber Company vs. 
R. G. Dennis Lumber Company, 34 Southeastern Re- 
porter 613) are not removable as trade fixtures where 
the lease does not expressly or impliedly reserve to the 
lessee the right to remove them, but must be surrendered 
to the lessor at expiration of the term of the lease. 


—_Oeeeeeeeeeeeen eee 
MEETING OF NORTHWESTERN SALESTIIEN. 


The third annual meeting of the Northwestern Lumber 
and Sash & Door Traveling Salesmen’s Association will 
be held in Milwaukee, Tuesday, February 27, at 2 p. m., 
at the St. Charles hotel. The election of officers and 
other business of importance will come before this meet- 
ing. The date is the same as that of the Wisconsin 
Retail Lumber Dealers’ Asociation, which will be in 
session at Milwaukee on February 27-28. A. B. Carson, 
of Milwaukee, secretary of the traveling men’s associa- 
tion, sends out the call. 
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IN THE REALM OF THE RETAILER. 





Peace and Unity Reign in an lowa Town—A Railroad that Appreciates Lumbermen—An Im- 
portant Meeting of Two Pencil-Shovers—Proceedings of the Southeastern 
lowa Retailers’ Association—Hospitality of Burlington Dealers. 





Oskaloosa Lumber Brethren. 


Oskaloosa has four lumber yards and a thorn in the 
side. I did not see the thorn, but it is some sort of yard 
that has about the same effect on the other dealers that 
it has on a horse to put a chestnut burr under his tail. 
It is worth money to see the friendship displayed toward 
one another by these dealers, and J wish all other yard 
men would pattern from them. ‘The first time I saw 
Ralph Burnside he told me what fine men his competitors 
were, and when | saw his competitors they told me what 
a good fellow Ralph is. “Don’t think that on account 
of our friendly relations there is no competition here,” 
said one of them to me. No doubt there is competition in 
Oskaloosa, and of a very warm kind, but the dealers are 
of that brand of humanity that can be friends and neigh- 
bors and at the same time competitors. The dealers in 
every town are not built on that plan. 

Mr. Kalbach, who has sold lumber in Oskaloosa for 
thirty-six years, told me an interesting bit of history 
while we were lunching in a restaurant. He said his 
people really stumbled into the business of lumber deal- 
ers. At that time Oskaloosa had about 2,000 people, 
but no lumber yard nearer than Eddyville, twelve miles 
away. The Kalbachs thought that for the convenience of 
themselves and others they would put in a little stock of 
lumber, from which they would be enabled to sell a board 
now and then, and the stuff went off so fast that it sur- 
prised them. Then they laid in a little heavier, and on 
an investment of $2,500 from July to January they sold 
more than $21,000 worth of lumber. Mr. Kalbach’s eye 
fairly twinkled when he told this circumstance; and I 
should judge from what I hear that it was the beginning 
of an extraordinarily successful career as retail ]umber- 
men. The astounding part of the story, from our present 
standpoint, is that any town with a population of 2,000 
souls should be minus a lumber yard. About that time 





‘*Would give them all passes.” 


fencing sold for $55 a thousand, and the conundrum with 
the farmers’ was not how they could secure a farm, but, 
once secured, how they cpuld fence it. Mr. Kalbach’s 
father, who is still living, was offered one section of 
land if he would fence an adjoining section. In those 
days the farmers thought that if the time should ever 
come when they could buy 3,000 feet of fencing for an 
even $100 there would be reason for rejoicing. 


On the Narrow Gage. 


I had the pleasure of dining with Ralph Burnside, saw 
his new boy baby, and then we pulled out on the Burling- 
ton & Western for the convention of the Southeastern 
Iowa Retail Lumbermen’s Association at Burlington. 
This road, which is something more than 100 miles long, 
belongs to the Burlington system and is one of the two 
narrow-gage roads in the state. And I should judge that 
the lumbermen about own this branch of the road, with 
the advantage that they are not obliged to pay the taxes. 
Apparently the narrow gage is a pet with them. The 
‘manager of the road said if there were enough lumber- 
men going to Burlington to warrant it he would give 
them a special car and all of them passes. This seemed 
to an outsider like a good offer, yet it did not appear to 
surprise those to whom it was made. I think they must 
be used to such things down there. Then when it came 
to the theater, there was President Perkins of the “Q,” 
taking in the sights of the show in common with the rest 
of us, as humble apparently as though he was not at the 
head of one of the greatest railroad systems in the world. 

Our party was not large going down, more coming by 
later trains. There was Barbour, of South Sharon; 
Speck, of Hedrick; Wright, of Keota; McQuaid, of 
Sigourney; Burnside, of Oskaloosa, and yours truly. The 
small gang of lumber shovers told stories and 30 con- 
ducted themselves as to make the other passengers feel 
that life was not a barren plain. So eager was the road 


to do everything possible for us that the conductor came 
along and told us we were a good looking lot of fellows. 
I knew from the minute I saw McQuaid that he was born 





to greatness. I did not of course know that he would be 
elected president of the association, but I felt that he 
would become alderman, mayor of his town or big man 
in some way. His firm is one of Macks. His partner 
is McCann; then his partner’s father is around the office 
a good deal of the time. The yard man’s name is MeWil- 
liams, so there are four Macks. He says when.a cus- 
tomer comes in and addresses “Mack” every one of them 
answers. Mr. McQuaid traveled as coal salesman for 
years, and is a man of all around intelligence, you can 
bet. I want to go down to Sigourney and camp about two 
days with him. 


Warm Reception. 


We had no sooner got our big wads of money stored 
away in the safe of the Delano house for safekeeping 
than the Burlington boys on the reception committee 
came around and came near pulling our arms off. Gil- 
man said he had seen the chief of police and told him if 





“The one our boy used to sit on.” 


any man wearing that crimson badge should get to stray- 
ing around in a balky sort of way the police judge was 
to get no fine out of him, but that ‘he was to be safely 
returned to the hotel in an ambulance on a feather bed. 
The committee visited the incoming trains, and did more 
than the average human being would do unless he was 
paid dollars and cents for it. 

The orthodox reporter who would set about to get up 
a coherent story would throw in what I am going to say 
a little later on. Do you see in that sentence the way 
the language is liable to trick us? It doesn’t say what I 
meant. I meant to say that what I say here he would 
say later on. But I can’t hold myself back. Your ortho- 
dox business means mighty little to me. I believe in let- 
ting the spirit gush right out if only it is a legitimate 
gush. When I began to write this paragraph I asked my 
wife where my dictionary was, and she pointed me to a 
little bob-tailed affair that I have throwing around 
to which I sometimes refer when doing ordinary jobs. 
But I told her that I wanted the big one—the one our 
boy used to sit on to make him high at the table, and 
which had not seen the light since our boy was grown up. 
I couldn’t find the necessary words in this old fat dic- 
tionary even. I wanted to express in suitable language 
the hospitality of the Burlington Lumber Company, Gil- 
bert, Hedge & Co. and the Rand Lumber Company. I 
know they do not want to be slobbered over, and I am the 
last fellow in the world who would want to do such a 
thing, but I may fail in my desire a trifle, for the old 
dictionary does not give up the exact words I want. 
There was so much heartiness in the hospitality; the 
way that Wilkinson shook a fellow’s ‘hand and invited 
him to come again; the way that Hedge would look a 
welcome; the way that Uhler would cheer us with his 





“Looked at each other in blank astonishment.” 


lusty laugh; the way that Gilman was willing to hang 
around with us until daylight—it was the spirit of this 
hospitality that I looked at. It carried with it a flavor 
so fine that words do not do it justice. To start with, we 
were seated at a fine banquet, and the crockery and sil- 
ver jingled to the tune of a hidden orchestra. Then we 
were all set down in the parquet of the opera house; and 
then when the time of departure came and we called for 
our bills at the hotel office there was nothing to pay! 

I want to note here one of the curiosities of my experi- 
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ence. It may be of too personal a nature to interest you, 
and if it is you needn’t read it. To and from this con- 
vention I traveled 450 miles, stayed in Burlington from 
Wednesday evening until Friday morning, and when at 
the end of the round trip I counted my money I was 
$1.50 short! Why, you couldn’t draw your wallet down 
there in Burlington. I felt almost ashamed of myself, 
It will get me into a fix, I am afraid. At some future 
convention when I run up an expense account as high as 
a liberty pole the house may think that I am laying it on 
a little thick and refer me back to Burlington! I asked 
one of these Burlington men if he couldn’t give me a cor- 
ner lot, and he said he would if I would come to Burling- 
ton and live. To get rid of some of my money I was 
tempted when coming back on the narrow gage to make 
a liberal contribution to George Kalbach’s orphan asy- 
lum fund. 


Rousted by ‘‘Tenderfoot.’’ 


If you were ever in the same neighborhood with Wal- 
ter S. Phillips you will know him in less than ten min- 
utes. Mr. Phillips has illustrated my matter for years, 
but always at long distance. I had never seen him, and 
when the house wrote me that Phillips would be in Bur- 
lington to take care of the meeting in a reportorial way 
I jumped up and cracked my heels together. 

Wednesday night Ralph Burnside and I went to bed, 
to exercise our mental faculties discussed predestination 
for an hour or so and then the Oskaloosa man began to 
snore. This thought then came to me: “Sweet, restful 
sleep! How much more important the enjoyment of any 
natural condition of life is than is the discussion of pre- 
destination or any other old question which nobody 
knows anything about.” Then there came a rap at the 
door and the bell boy said there was a man named Phil- 
lips downstairs wanted to see me, So in the early hours 
of the morning I dug out of my warm bed, so sleepy that 
I attempted to comb my hair with my eyeglasses, and 
wiggled into my clothes. Ralph awoke, and when he 
knew what was up he said he wouldn’t get up if William 
McKinley wanted to see him. 

I went down to Phillips’ room, the door was opened, 
we grasped hands and looked at each other in blank 
astonishment. I suppose he expected to see a better 
looking fellow, and I am sure I did. Phillips had .pre- 
pared for bed to the extent of undressing one foot, but 
he threw his fur coat around his shoulders and camped 
in a chair in the middle of the room for a Thursday 
morning visit. I had pictured the “Tenderfoot” in my 
mind: ‘Tall, long dark hair, quiet manners, dressed in 
black, ministerial looking—that is the way I drew him. 
But how little we know unless we do know it. This is 
the man I met: Stout built, 34 years old, light com- 








“1'll have the pants ironed out.” 


plexion, long mustache, below the average in stature, 
broad face, bulldog jaw, aggressive, utterly unconven- 
tional,doesn’t drink a drop,swears if he wants to, hustler 
in business, has been a trapper, hunter, miner, cowboy, 
talks Indian like United States, has drawn his guns on 
crowds that outnumbered him a dozen to one, built 
wharves and bridges, telegraph lines—and what the 
deuce he hasn’t been and done [ don’t know. 

There are people who go so far as to say that this 
modification of savagery is the coming Kipling of Amer- 
ica. At times when he goes out to fish he will bring 
back a story in his pocket. His work finds space in the 
best publications, He is author of two books, with half a 
dozen more in preparation. His brain teems with crea- 
tions in embryo which ‘his busy life has thus far forbid- 
den to be born. He plays with the English language as 
you have seen those Jap balancers play with the imple- 
ments of their calling. His last book, “Just About a 
Boy,” is published by Herbert 8S. Stone & Co., Chicago 
and New York, and the fact that it bears the imprint of 
these publishers is evidence that it is the real thing. 
Phillips says that the boy of whom he writes is a real 
boy, that together they fished, hunted, traveled and 
camped. The book has been three months from the press, 
is in its second edition and is already making money for 
its author. 

You see Phillips’ pictures in this department every 
week, and therefore know something about him as an 
artist. To make one of these pictures draws on his time 
to the extent of about fifteen minutes. You have 
observed that there is life in them. He is fast making a 
name as an illustrator. He has made the rounds of the 
vaudeville theaters, where he posed as the lightning 
artist who could make fifteen pictures in fifteen minutes. 
In the art line he is self-taught. He entered an art 
school in Denver—I think it was—and at the end of the 
second day they told him they could teach him nothing 
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and turned him adrift in the cold world. Then he tried 
it at the Chicago Art Institute and stayed the whole of 
one day. 

Thursday morning before Phillips had been out of the 
dining room ten minutes the whole crowd was around 
him watching him draw pictures. Bulldogs, girls, nig- 
gers, Indians, white men and swells were reeled off from 
the end of his pencil in a dizzy procession. I am glad 
the lumbermen at the Burlington convention saw Phil- 
lips, for it is not probable they will see another like him. 


The Session. 


As I have previously remarked, the amount of work to 
be done at the average retail convention these days is 
not going to break anybody’s back. The hard work was 
done years ago, and now the main thing is to keep the 
ball rolling. I suppose that Roach, of Muscatine, would 
be called the polished orator of the occasion. Holder, of 
Cantril, talked well, as also did Bellamy, of Knoxville, 
relative of “Locking Backward” Bellamy. When 1 
addressed the convention I was visibly embarrassed, for 
I was aware that my pants bagged a little more at the 
knees than they ought to. Before I appear before the 
Omaha convention I shall have the pants ironed out, 
and you will be able to follow the fashionable crease 
from where it begins at the pocket to the bottom of the 
leg. Hollis, of the Northwestern, is welcomed every- 
where. He bears about the same relation to the retail 
associations of the country that a mainspring does to a 
clock. Neither does he want winding up before he can 
talk. His elucidation of the insurance annex is invaria- 
bly closely listened to, for this species of insurance means 
money in the yard man’s pocket. 

At the point in the meeting when some faint soul 
raised the question whether it was best for the associa- 
tion to continue its existence, Roach urged the folly of 
dropping out when such benefits were received from so 
small an outlay, and when he had finished every yard 
man present was willing to take a ninety-nine year lease. 
Ralph Burnside insisted that he would not act as secre- 
tary another year, but his objections would not outweigh 
feathers, and in spite of himself he was rushed in again. 
I don’t want to tread on Phillips’ toes, so I will let him 
have the rest of the meeting. 


At the Show. 


For some reason it always pleases the boys to go to a 
show, which is another illustration that though age 
may blonde our hair and put wrinkles in our forehead 
we are still boys in some respects. There are not many 
of us who have a chance to see high kicking at home; in 
fact some of us who wouldn’t go to a theater at home 
take in the whole push when the eyes of our townsmen 
are not on us. I wish we could get over being such 
hypocrites, but perhaps that is too much to wish for. 
While it pays to be good I doubt if in the end it will 
pay any man to try to make the community think that he 
is so mighty sight better than he really is. 

The members of the Hoyt company seemed to have 
washed their faces, curled their hair and limbered up 
their joints as a special welcome to us. The slant of the 
theater floor was hardly enough to suit us. Many of us 
folded our overcoats and sat on them, and even then the 
head of the man in front was in the way. We wanted an 
unobstructed view—that is what every one of us wanted, 
and if a single man says to the contrary his theory and 
practice didn’t tally. In order to see the pretty girls 
the whole lot of us made rubbernecks of ourselves. There 
we sat chewing gum and stretching our necks. Two or 
three of our companions had to tear themselves away 
before the performance ended to get a train, and the 
expression on their faces was one of deep regret. The 
man who sat at my left hand was a lusty chap, and when 





“Lean against a lamp post and rest.” 


anything occurred that pleased him, which was every 
few seconds, he would thrust his elbow into my ribs. It 
was a good deal like a battering ram, still I stood it, 
for I was of the opinion that it afforded him relief in 
some way. The play was a good lesson for us, as it 
showed us how we would get caught at it and suffer if 
we ever went off fooling around where we ought not 
to go. A thing that is a little rank itself not infre- 
quently teaches a needed lesson. It is of benefit to us 
fellows from the hog and corn districts to get out occa- 
Slonally and have these things impressed on our minds. 
There is no great moral lesson in the squeal of a hog 
to which a man listens every day of the year, or in the 
dull rattle of corn as it is shoveled into the crib. The 
Conventions take us away from these mildewed scenes, 
and we learn that we do not fill much of a hole in the 
world after all. 


Burlington Retail Trade. 


There are wholesale lumbermen in these river towns 
who have a cinch on the retail trade. In Burlington 
there are only three retail yards, each of the wholesale 
concerns named above running a retail department. The 
men with whom I talked estimated that approximately 
6,000,000 feet of lumber is sold yearly. The town has 
30,000 people, and of course the lumber trade extends 
outside the city limits. One might think that a town of 
the size of Burlington would support more than three 
retail yards, and that some other fellow would be nosing 
in. I put this question to an outsider who was 
acquainted with the situation, and his reply was that 
any man would be reckless to attempt it. “These three 
concerns are very rich,” said he. “They have mills and 
wholesale yards to draw from, and they would make it 
so interesting for an interloper that he would want to 
lean up against a lamppost and get rested.” Burling- 
ton, so a good lumberman of the city told me, has not 
the reputation of being a high flyer town. It is one of 
the oldest towns in the state, is rich and conservative, 
and is not obliged to resort to booms, with their disas- 
trous results. 


Thrown In. 


At the time of the convention Horace Rand was in 
Kgypt, and William Carson was on the Pacific coast. We 
all asked to be kindly remembered to them on their 
return. 

Notwithstanding the law in Iowa these days is slightly 
against saloons, a business man of Burlington said to 
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me that it would take a whole regiment to close them 
in that city. The inhabitants are largely German, and 
they think they know their business when they prefer 
beer to Mississippi river water, and I should say they 
did. 

In many respects they treated us very kindly at the 
Delano. I think the proprietor nfust have set up all 
night to see what he could do for our comfort. One 
night, well toward morning, when I detected myself 
roaming around the halls, the hotel man halted me and 
asked-in a fatherly way what he could do for me? I 
told him if he would tell me where No. 100 was that I 
came out of he would be my friend for life, and he went 
and even placed my hand on the door knob. Such little 
attentions are big things sometimes. 

Clayton, of Oskaloosa, was the biggest man in the 
party, and I am inclined to think about the best natured 
one. Mr. Clayton is a politician, with lumber on the 
side. He is chairman of his congressional district com- 
mittee, and has a finger in all of the big political pies. 
Should he ever become governor if [ don’t go to his man- 
sion and sleep at least one night on the couch in the 
parlor I don’t know what I am saying. 

The U. N. Roberts Company, of Davenport, had head- 
quarters in which were exhibited some special doors, with 
special cigars galore. Harry Scott was in charge, 
seconded by R. 'T’. Darling, and when Harry in his way, 
which is always gentlemanly, arose in the convention and 
invited us to meet in Davenport next year, we couldn’t 
resist the temptation, and are going to do it. 

While the crowd was anxiously waiting for the theater 
hour to roll around, the “Tenderfoot” and I stole out the 
side door and took our way up the river to see a house 
that J. D. Harmer, of the J. D. Harmer Manufacturing 
Company, has built on the bluff overlooking the com- 
pany’s works. Phillips said he could live in this house 
“without a regret.” The entire layout, architecturally 
and constructively, is Mr. Harmer’s creation. The lower 
rooms are finished in oak, mahogany, sycamore and 
birdseye maple. ‘The panels in some of the ceilings 
are of oak veneer, and it would take a good judge of 
lumber to name the kind of wood they are. I thought 
I knew something about oak, but I fell down flat on these 
panels. I am up in bastard and quarter sawed oak, but 
when it came to “circular sawed,” as Mr. Harmer called 
it, my lumber lore did not embrace it. You have heard 
of “a dream of a house,” as expressed by some woman 
who was thinking of her new bonnet, and I will leave it 
to Phillips, who has seen all kinds of houses, from a 
mud hut to a palace, if this Harmer residence does not 
come as near being a dream as he has ever struck in the 
house line. There are 150 incandescent lights in the 
house, and a piano in the corner of the parlor that is 
run by electricity. When the “Tenderfoot” and I were 
going down the street we were figuring out how many 
hundred years we would have to live before our income 


a scribblers would enable us to exist in such style as 
that. 

Friday morning, when at the station down on the 
banks of the old Father of Waters, we were looking over 
the river as the sun peeped above the opposite shore and 
made the great stream one vast mirror, the committee 
again appeared and shook us out of town. They shook 
us in and shook us out, but not in the sense that you 


are generally shaken out. 





Southeastern lowa Retailers. 








Proceedings of the Annual Meeting Held at Bur- 


lington Last Week. 


BURLINGTON, JA., Feb. 8.—In the absence of Presi- 
dent J. 8S. Riggs, the Southeastern Iowa Retail Lumber- 
men’s Association was called to order at 12 o’clock today 
in the rooms of the Citizens’ Association in this city 
by Thomas Harris, of Montezuma. This was the third 
annual session and was largely attended by interested 
dealers from the southeastern corner of the state. 

Though not large in numbers this association is much 
in earnest, and every man takes a personal interest in 
the welfare of the body. Consequently there is a unity 
of feeling and work displayed that promises well for the 
success of the organization. 

After a few opening remarks Chairman Harris called 
on Thomas Wilkinson, of Burlington, for an address. 
Mr. Wilkinson responded, welcoming the association to 
Burlington and wishing the members a successful and 
pleasant meeting in the name of the wholesalers of the 
city. 

C. M. Porter, of Oskaloosa, responded to Mr. Wilkin- 
son’s speech and in a graceful way accepted the freedom 
of the city for the association and thanked the Burling- 
ton dealers, 

John A. Uhler, of Gilbert, Hedge & Co., invited the 
association as a body to remain over during the evening 
and attend a performance at the opera house as the 
guests of Gilbert, Hedge & Co., the Rand Lumber Com- 
pany, and the Burlington Lumber Company, which 
firms also gave the banquet at the Delano house after 
the meeting. 

The invitation was accepted for the association by 
the chairman, who thanked the Burlington dealers for 
their courteousness and liberality. 

After these preliminaries the association got down to 
business by hearing the minutes of the previous meeting. 

Committee appointments were then made as follows: 

Resolutions—R. J. Reaney, Fred Smith, J. T. Emmons. 

Auditing—G. H. Barbour, R. W. Clayton. 


Credentials—John A. Uhler, H. V. Scott. 
Nominating—A. M. Neas, R. W. McKnight, C. M. Speck. 


Ralph Burnside, of William Burnside & Son, Oska- 
loosa, tendered a report of his stewardship in the dual 


‘role of secretary and treasurer for the past year.: 


He said that trade relations in the district covered by 
the association had naturally improved during the year. 
A number of dealers in territory adjoining had been 
present at the last annual and had been so well pleased 
with the methods and results displayed that they had 
expressed a desire to join. Accordingly the secretary 
and two of the directors met them at Iowa City in April 
last and eleven dealers joined the association. In July 
some friction was reported in the southeastern part of 
the district. A conference was held at Burlington 
August 2 and six new members joined, and much of the 
trouble complained of was done away with. 

The secretary referred to the map exhibited at the 
meeting of the Northwestern Lumbermen’s Association 
in January, on which every point where there was a 
member of the association was marked with a red spot. 
He noticed with regret that there were fewer spots in 
southeastern Iowa than in any other part of the terri- 
tory. He called attention to the fact that the work of 
the two associations was separate and distinct. “Should 
there come a time when any considerable proportion of 
our members feel that a membership in our association 
precludes the necessity of a membership in the North- 
western association,’ he continued, “I for one am 
emphatically in favor of disbanding this organization.” 
He thought that if the association were continued there 
should be one or two slight changes in the constitution 
and by-laws. 

The financial condition of the association as reported 
by the secretary and treasurer was as follows: 


Balance on hand at last report........... $ 30.22 
Received from membership and annual dues. 144.00 
$174.22 


Paid out for salary, printing, postage and 
traveling expenses, as ordered by directors. 142.44 


pe re re $ 31.78 


W. G. Hollis, secretary of the Northwestern Lumber- 
men’s Association, Minneapolis, followed with a talk on 
association matters, reviewing his address given in Chi- 
cago at the Illinois meeting and advocating a combina- 
tion of small associations for mutual strength. His 
idea is for each association to retain its individuality 
as a local association, but to combine all the associa- 
tions of the country in several groups, which are then to 
work together as a unit in matters for the general good 
of all. Mr. Hollis has put this idea before a number of 
associations and it has been favorably received in every 
instance. 

Discussion followed, in which short speeches were 
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made and views expressed on the subject by J. 8S. Bel- 
lamy, of Knoxville; W. L. Roach, of Muscatine, and 
A. T. Holder, of Cantril, each favoring some such action. 
Met L. Saley, of the American Lumberman, was called 
on for a paper and responded in his usual fluent and 
convincing style. His subject was “The Cost of Success” 
and the paper was as follows: 


fir. Saley’s Paper. 


It costs to get on in life respectfully and successfully. At 
every turn there is something which must be opposed. ‘Those 
qualities which we term right and wrong are ever up against 
one another. No matter how well meaning a man may be, 
how justly it may be his intentions to treat his fellow men, 
“the villain still pursues him.” We may grade high as men 
and citizens, yet the prowling thief will rob our hen roosts 
just the same, and the confidence man will do his best to 
steer us up against a brass brick. A noted lawyer, when 
taunted that it was the mission of his profession to defend 
the lawless, retorted that the highest mission of the lawyer 
was to protect the innocent. 

We find the counterpart of this condition of things in 
nature. We may live according to all known rules of health, 
vet the bacteria which the microscope has discovered in our 
organism seems to gleefully point to the hole in the ground 
toward which we are all traveling. ‘The fragrance of the 
rose attracts the worm and the death-dealing tornado fol- 
lows the dreamy hush which in its nature reminds us of 
paradise. It is this one against the other—light against 
darkness, life against death, labor against capital, virtue 
against vice, peace against war, the wolf against the lamb, 
the dry element of Iowa against the wet; from the moment 
we come into the world until we go out of it. It costs to 
fight the forces which oppose us. 

I want to apply this general condition of extremes and 
opposition to the retail lumber trade. In a business so pri- 
mal in its character, so useful to the community, the novice 
in life’s ways might think that surely the yard man would 
be let alone; but that novice will soon learn that to this 
rule laid down there is not an exception in the wide world. 

In my day I was something of a flyer on skates, and on the 
pond where we would assemble there would come a ‘‘cuss” 
of a boy whose chief delight was to pluck willow twigs, scat- 
ter them along the course over which we glided for the pur- 
pose of seeing us skate on our ears. After we had detected 
him at this trick, and a couple of us had nearly broken our 
necks, we caught him and with willow twigs we switched his 
underpinning until he begged to be let alone. There we were 
engaged in one of the finest sports in the world, elated with 
the healthy spirit of independence and rivalry of speed, and 
this miasma of a boy must come in with a view solely of 
seeing us leave our feet and crack our heads. 

| have often thought of this little skating episode, and 
have likened that bad boy to the bad wholesale men who 
have thrown their twigs under the skates of the yard men. 
Then when they did this there was but one thing to do, and 
that was to catch the villains and switch them! 

This retail association, as well as every other, was organ- 
ized for the purpose of fighting off these wholesale men who 
have no respect for the rights of others; who would prey 
upon others regardless of all moral law. It amounts to 
nothing in this case to sugar-coat words. A moral outlaw is 
a moral outlaw as truly as a spade is a spade. Years ago 

as many as twenty of them-—this sugar-coating process 
was tried on these same wholesale men, and they only 
laughed at you. You pleaded with them to let you alone; 
to treat you as one man should treat another, and they scoffed 
at you. They were strangers to those moral obligations which 
were recognized in every other line of trade. In those days 
there was an army of “pirates’’ and “‘poachers.” I can recall 
them by the scores; great, rich firms—firms which should 
have nourished the retail trade which gave to them their 
business, but which, instead, sought to stab the very life 
out of it. 

Then you combined for protection, and the list of sinners 
has wonderfully decreased. Ilere and there is shown a 
head, but these meetings, this expense, indicate that it will 
be hit wherever it is seen. The atmosphere is pretty well 
cleared, but the gleam of the wolf's eye is still seen from 
the fold. The rifle should be kept in hand, the cock raised, 
and the finger on the trigger. 

I say success costs. It costs in time and money. I could 
name retail men in Iowa who have given days, nights, dol- 
lars to the promulgation of the assomation idea; and over 
against them stands this same opposing force of which I 
have spoken. There are those who would have the work 
carried on without the sacrifice of either time or money. I 
heard a retail man say not long ago that he could not afford 
the expense of attending his association meeting. That man 
sells thirty cars a year, but to protect his business, to pro- 
long not only the robustness, but even the life of that busi- 
ness, he could not afford the outlay of say $25 annually. I 
should like to see every mother’s son of a yard man who 
takes this view of the matter prodded until his eyes were 
open to the light. There are retail men who, if after persis- 
tent dunning, shell out, their $1, $2, $3 or $5 yearly dues, 
think they have hit the bull’s-eye. As well might a man 
expect to work his way to heaven by tossing a dime into the 
contribution box. Your annual dues are needed—they are 
needed in every association—but more than that is needed. 
You should give your time, your services, and above all of 
that spirit which binds an association together and makes 
it an invincible whole. 

I want to say to you once more, my friends, that it is a 
fight for the existence of your business. Within the past 
year there has been such a demand for lumber yards as per- 
haps none of you has known before. If you have a desirable 
yard I will guarantee that had you expressed a desire to sell 
it you would have been approached by a dozen men. The 
retailing of lumber is a good business—a safe, steady, fairly 
paying business—but wipe out the retail associations and 
you cannot show me the man who would be so reckless as 
to pay you 50 percent of what your yard would sell for 
today. To sustain that value is what you are here for on 
this occasion. 

Not too much can be said in favor of these local associa- 
tions of Iowa. They are feeders of the great mother associa- 
tion, of which every one of you ought to be proud. In a 
way they serve as caucuses for the general convention. If 
you will permit me to say so, they are kindergartens. In 
them is oftentimes evolved the wisdom which spreads, edu- 
cates and benefits. And here, too, should be generated the 
whoop which you ought to emit at the annual meeting in 
Minneapolis—a whoop so loud that every wholesale dealer 
who sells lumber in the Mississippi valley shall hear it. 

Iowa has more associations than any other state, and I 
understand there is talk of another. This superior number 
is in accordance with the eternal fitness of things, for I 
believe it is generally conceded that Iowa is the banner retail 

state of the union, and it is pleasing to know that if deter- 
mined effort will do it, this Garden of the Gods will sustain 
its present standing. 


lr. McQuaid’s Address. 


C. KE, MeQuaid, of Sigourney, followed Mr. Saley with 
a pointed paper, which was listened to with interest. 
Mr, McQuaid spoke mainly of the primary and secondary 
objects of the association, the former being the protec- 
tion of its members from encroachments by poachers 
and the secondary object the promotion of harmony and 
friendly relations between members who are competitors. 
From an experience gained from ten years on the road 


as salesman in six states the speaker gave it as his belief 
that a great cause of the trouble between competitors 
was lack of confidence in each other. He then proceeded 
to give his brethren some sound advice, as follows: 


Iven if your competitor does slip a cog once in a while 
and does an underhand trick to get a bill, better grin and 
bear it than rush into a fight. For, rest assured, if your 
competitor is not true to you he will not be true to his 
customers, and sooner or later they will find it out, and 
from the moment they do you can depend on it you will have 
their trade. 

Now I want to urge on you with all the power at my com- 
mand to get into line with your competitor; have an under- 
standing with him, and then live up to that understanding 
scrupulously, as something too sacred to treat lightly. Don’t 
make a price which on the face of it is one thing, while in 
reality underneath the surface it is considerably lower. 
Don't! I emphasize it, for you are not smart enough to 
keep it away from your competitor. 

Now, having touched on the secondary object of our decla- 
ration of principles, I want you with your kind forbearance 
to take up the primary object. 

When one looks at this phase of principles two questions 
stand out prominently: First, have the retail lumbermen’s 
associations accomplished anything in the way of protection 
from poachers; and, second, who is receiving the benefit of 
that protection? 

To the first I would say, yes; emphatically yes. Just 
stop and think a moment. How many cars of lumber have 
been shipped direct to the consumer in your territory in the 
past year? They have been few and far between, and when 
they did arrive who was it that shipped the car? I venture 
the assertion that it did not come bom a manufacturer or 
legitimate wholesaler, but rather from one-of the few sharks 
or poachers known to every dealer in the northwest. These, 
I am sorry to say, are as yet beyond the control or influence 
of the different associations; but the manufacturer and 
wholesaler, those who have their representatives calling on 
you every few weeks, how about them? 

The time was only a few short years ago when almost any 
of them could be found once in a while shipping a car direct 
to the consumer, and they always had some kind of a plausi- 
ble excuse to justify it, and very often it was that old, old 
chestnut—that if they had not done it the other fellow 
would have done it. Do you have any of that kind of com- 
petition to meet now? Decidedly, no; and who must we 
thank for this condition of affairs if not the retail lumber- 
men’s association? 

Who is receiving the benefit of this protection. President 
Maynard Crane, of the Northwestern Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion, in his address before that convention two weeks ago, 
said: ‘‘Today we are gathered as representatives of 1,600 
retail lumber yards, and justly claim that the bonds which 
unite us have served to protect 1,600 more; aye, protect 
them so amply that I must either marvel at their owners’ 
density, or be ashamed for them as accepting unquestioned 
obligations while failing to give us their moral and financial 
support; failing to pay the price.” 

Now, my brother lumbermen, you who have not allied 
yourself with any organization of this kind, can you stand 
aloof and not give us your moral and financial support? Can 
you allow yourselves to continue to be human _ sponges. 
absorbing and receiving the full benefit of the good that the 
combined efforts of our local associations and the great and 
only Northwestern are doing in this direction without com- 
ing to a sense of your obligations to them? 

I hope none of the dealers who are present today who are 
not members will be guilty of offering as an excuse for not 
joining our association the argument, “Why. we are pro- 
tected anyway ; what is the use of joining?’ That argument 
is too narrow for any lumberman. Go where you will, into 
any community, and you will find that the lumberman is 
a good, representative business man, broad-gaged as a rule, 
and among the leading spirits of his community, always 
willing to help along any project which will benefit or 
advance the interests of his town; and, as I have said, such 
an argument is too narrow for a broad-gaged lumberman. 

Ifere is an association which is a positive benefit to you, 
and you need its support as badly as it needs yours. Come 
and join us and we will do you good. This is reciprocity, 
and in the language of the motto of the Southeastern Iowa 
Retail Lumbermen’s Association, ‘‘Help those who help you.” 


Harry V. Scott and R. T. Darling, both of the U. N. 
Roberts Company, Davenport, extended an invitation 
to the association to meet in Davenport next year. 

The auditing committee reported, and their report 
was accepted and placed on file. 


The New Officers. 


The report of the nominating committee followed, and 
officers and directors of the association as given below 
were elected to serve during the ensuing year: 

President—C. E. McQuaid, of Sigourney. 

Vice-President—-F. A. Younkin, New Sharon. 

Secretary and treasurer—Ralph H. Burnside (re-elected), 


of Oskaloosa. 
Directors—L. H. Wallace, Washington; R. J. Reaney, 


Columbus Junction; J. 8S. Bellamy, Knoxville; Charles M. 


Porter, Oskaloosa; J. T. Emmons, West Branch ; John Moore, 


Montezuma. 
The committee on resolutions read and filed its report 
as follows: 


The Resolutions. 


Resolved, We note with satisfaction the growth and use- 
fulness of this association, and advise and urge dealers in 
this district who are not in active co-operation with it to 
fall in line and join the association, and thus more actively 
partake of its benefits. 

Resolved, We urge the members of this association to use 
their efforts toward getting their neighboring lumbermen 
who are not members of our organization to join, realizing 
that by so doing they will be helping both themselves and 
the lumbermen they undertake to unite with us. 

Resolved, We pledge our loyalty to the Northwestern 
Lumbermen’s Association, believing that every lumberman 
who is not a member of that great and useful organization 
is neglecting what is of almost vital importance to him. We 
also recommend the insurance of the Northwestern associa- 
tion to every lumberman as being not only cheap insurance 
but perfectly reliable, and will more than save all it costs 
to belong to the associations each year, 

Resolved, We thank the wholesale dealers of Burlington 
for the hearty welcome extended to us and for the ample 
and elegant entertainment provided for us; also the lumber 
trade journals, who so faithfully and cordially do their part 
toward our organization, and to those outside of our terri- 
tory who have lent us their presence and helped our meeting 
so much by their papers and valued advice. 

Resolved, We also thank the officers of this assoclation, 
and especially our secretary, for the faithful and zealous 
discharge of his duty, realizing that to a large extent the 
growth and prosperity of the association is due to his indi- 
vidual efforts. 

R. J. RANEY, 

J. T. EMMONS, 

I. W. SMITH, 
Committee. 


The secretary then called for a speech by W. S. Phil- 
lips of the American Lumberman staff and was given a 





short talk on associations east and west in a compara- 
tive manner. 

R. J. Reaney, of Columbus Junction, followed with a 
few remarks of interest on association matters, and 
Secretary Burnside gracefully commented on the work 
of the lumber papers and the good he believed they did 
in helping along the lumber interests. 

Mr. Hollis announced that he had a few words to say 
to the retailers alone, and the wholesale element in the 
meeting retired, leaving the association to listen to sey- 
eral interesting subjects as presented by Mr. Hollis, one 
of them being the insurance feature of mutual associa- 
tions. 

A vote of thanks was tendered to Mr. Hollis for his 
information and interest. Mr. MeQuaid offered the fol- 
lowing amendment to the constitution: 

Amend Article III, Section 1 of the constitution to read 
as follows: The district of the Southeastern Iowa Retail 
Lumbermen’s Association shall include the following terri- 
tory, viz.: All of the towns on and between the main lines 
of the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy and Chicago, Rock 
Island & Pacific railways, commencing on the west with the 
counties of Jasper and Marion and extending east to the 
Mississippi river. 

The announcement was referred to the proper com- 
mittee for future action. 

No further business appearing the meeting adjourned 
to the Delano hotel to partake of the banquet provided 
by the Burlington firms mentioned. The hotel people 
had spread an ample table, and for the next two or 
three hours there was good cheer and verbal enjoyment 
combined, as the visitors consumed the edibles afforded 
by the splendid menu that had been provided. 

Thomas Wilkinson, of Burlington, presided as toast- 
master, and when the cigars were lighted called for 
speeches from Messrs. Nairn, Bellamy, Roach, Porter, 
Holder, Saley, McKnight, Lauer, Coolbaugh, Chapman, 
Reaney and McQuaid. 

All of these gentlemen responded with short, bright 
speeches, and no one who attended the banquet could 
complain that time hung heavy on his hands. It was 
nearly evening when the company left the table. As 
they filed out of the dining room each person was given 
a ticket to the play, “A Stranger in New York,” which 
was presented at the Grand Opera house in the evening 
and which was attended by the lumbermen in a body at 
the expense of their Burlington hosts. 

The interval between the banquet and the entertain- 
ment was spent in various ways, the members of the 
association following their individual fancies in dis- 
posing of the time. They scattered about town or filled 
the ‘thotel lobby discussing business affairs among them- 
selves, but everywhere the bright, red badges provided 
by the Burlington firms were much in evidence. The 
Burlington people certainly “did the host” in a hand- 
some manner and saw to it that every visitor received 
the best of treatment trom the time he came on the train 
until he left the city, and there is no doubt that the 
benefit and social enjoyment were mutual. 


Those Present. 


Ralph Burnside, William Burnside & Son, Oskaloosa 

Thomas Harris, T. Harris & Co., Montezuma. 

William Kenyon, Mount Union. 

W. G. Hollis, secretary Northwestern Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation, Minneapolis. 

I’. E. Wright, S. S. Wright, Keota. 

¥. A. Smith, W. I. Smith & Son, Richland. 
. J. Reaney, Reaney & Eliason, Columbus Junction. 
. T. Emmons, West Branch. 

G. H. Barbour, Barbour & Younkin, New Sharon. 

R. W. Clayton, Rand Lumber Company, Oskaloosa. 

A. M. Neas, Sigourney. 

Cc. M. Speck, Rand Lumber Company, Hedrick. 

R. M. McKnight, McKnight Bros., Marengo. 

Cc. E. MeQuaid, McCann & McQuaid, Sigourney. 

J. J. Bowman, Bowman, Younkin & Gunn, Washington. 

Edwin Knupp, Shanofeldt & Knupp, Washington. 

William Butler, Morning Sun. 

A. F. Holder, Holder & Teter, Cantril. 

W. L. Holden, Holden & Hardy, Winfield. 

G. Hi. Hardy, Holden & Hardy, Winfield. 

Rh. F. Swickard, Nichols. 

S. F. Steigleder, Steigleder Bros., Packwood. 

George Kalbach, John & George Kalbach, Oskaloosa. 

I’. H. Lauer, Winfield. 

Henry Scott, U. N. Roberts Company, Davenport. 

W. F. Gilman, Burlington Lumber Company, Burlington. 

M. C. Hall, Mount Pleasant. 

Theodore Wilkinson, Rand Lumber Company, Burlington. 

W. B. Arnold, Frost-Trigg Lumber Company, St. Louis, Mo. 

R. T. Darling, U. N. Roberts Company, Davenport. 

Cc. M. Porter, C. M. Porter Lumber Company, Oskaloosa. 

S. P. Gilbert, Gilbert, Hedge & Co., Burlington. 

J. D. Harmer, J. D. Harmer Manufacturing Company, Bur- 
lington. 

J. H. Crooks, J. B. Crooks & Son, Crawfordsville. 

Samuel Wenger, 8S. Wenger & Co., Mayland. 

W. L. Roach, Muscatine Sash & Door Company, Muscatine. 

J. S. Bellamy, Knoxville. 

John L. Wollenhof, Rand Lumber Company, Burlington. 

T. S. Archibald, Burlington Lumber Company, Burlington. 

J. B. Chaplen, Muscatine Sash & Door Company, Musca- 
tine. 

It. K. Leedham, Leedham & Baugh, Mount Pleasant. 

R. Borgdahl, Mount Pleasant Lumber Company, Mount 
Pleasant. 

J. B. Crooks, J. B. Crooks & Son, Crawfordsville. 

Dan Wenger, 8S. Wenger & Co., Mayland. 

John A. Uhler, Gilbert, Hedge & Co., Burlington. 

Thomas Hedge, jr., Gilbert Hedge & Co., Burlington. 

M. Edwards, Burlington. 

EK. Lehr, Gilbert, Hedge & Co., Burlington. 

H. B. Roberts, Burlington Lumber Company, Burlington. 

A. W. Simon, Burlington Lumber Company, Burlington. 

Met L. Saley, American Lumberman. 

J. R. Nairn, Nairn, Gillis & Co., Burlington. 

William Gillis, Nairn, Gillis & Co., Burlington. 

Kh. D. Winter, E. D. Winter & Co., Burlington. 

W. 8S. Phillips, American Lumberman, Chicago. 
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CNNTRAL IOWA ASSOCIATION. 


The annual meeting of the Central Iowa Retail Lum- 
bermen’s Association is to be held at the Pilgrim hotel, 
Marshalltown, Ia., Friday, February 23, at 11 o’clock im 
the morning. F. H. Munn, of Ames, Ia., is president of 
the association, and C. E. Greef, of Eldora, Ia., secretary. 
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URGED TO KEEP PRICES DOWN. 


SEATTLE, WASsH., Feb. 10.—The shingle association 
during the past week issued a circular to all its members 
urging them to hold exactly to the official scale of prices. 
Unlike most exhortations of this kind, the object of the 
appeal was not to keep prices from dropping, but to 
check what are considered undue and unwise advances 
which have been rumored. It was shown that a steady 
market is the great desideratum, that prices now are in 
accord with conditions and that the talk of further and 
radical advances originated with certain dealers who 
wished to boom the market till it broke. Association 
prices, $1.35 for Extra *A* and $1.55 for Clears, at 
wholesale at the mill, are ruling, and the indications are 
that this seale of prices will hold good for the immediate 
future. Many of the mills have been delayed in their 
operations by wet weather and will have their first 
shingles of the season ready to ship during the coming 
week. 

Ford & Vance, shingle manufacturers, of Elma, have 
dissolved. D. & J. Vance will continue the business. 

Harry Vanderhoof, buyer for the Wagner Shingle 
Company, of Grand Rapids, has moved his office from 
Seattle to Whatcom. 

The North Pacific Lumber Company, of Portland, is 
adding two new band resaws to the mill, 

The sale of the entire property of the Seatco Manu- 
facturing Company, whose mill and timber lands are 
located at Bucoda, will be held on March 1 by Receiver 
Thompson. 

The city of Everett has offered the Clough-Nickerson 
people, who have been looking about the sound for a mill 
site, a bonus of $2,200 to locate the mill at that point, 
and it is said the offer has been accepted. 

W. I. McKee, of Lumas, is completing his new double- 
block shingle mill and will commence operations March 1. 

The First National Bank, of Snohomish, has sold the 
Cyclone mill to S. H. Bowman, of Minneapolis, for whom 
it will be operated by Maughlin Bros. 

W. C. Yeomans, of Pe Ell, is adding a shingle mill to 
his saw mill. 


NOTES OF THE PACIFIC NORTHWEST. 


E. G. Griggs, superintendent of the St. Paul & 
Tacoma Lumber Company, always a busy man, is now 
what might be called rushed with the construction of 
the new cedar mill for lumber and shingles. ‘The lumber 
mill will consist of a 10-foot Allis band, 4-block ecar- 
riage and set works, slasher, trimmer, ete., including 
the best modern saw mill devices to date. D. B. Han- 
son booked the order for the machinery. 

Clarence E. Hill, for many years identified with H. G. 
Foster, of Tacoma, has started in business for himself. 
In company with Mr. Hall, he formed the Hill-Hall 
Company, of Everett. The mill is expected to be a 
10-blocker, with a saw mill of about 40,000 feet capacity. 
Mr. Hill is one of the most popular men in Washington 
and already has many cargoes of good wishes consigned 
to him. 

Wheeler, Osgood & Co., Tacoma, will operate two saw 
mills to supply their sash and door factory, one at 
Everett and one at Elma. 

Jerry Startup is well into his first trip for 1900. 
When Jerry hits the road the boys all know it means 
hustling. It is a fleet order that gets away from him. 

If. C. Dudley, the Minneapolis representative of the 
Chicago Lumber & Coal Company, of St. Louis, Mo., 
spent January in Washington in the interest of the 
company. He is negotiating for a Washington office, 
which will be in charge of Mr. Foster, formerly of 
Rhinelander, Wis. 

C. F. White, manager of the Gray’s Harbor Com- 
mercial Company, of Cosmopolis, is making all kinds 
of additions and improvements in the plant of the 
company. These additions may be indicated under the 
following heads: A new Allis band mill, a Connell & 
Dengler pony band mill, a complete new planing mill, a 
new box factory and a new tank mill. These improve- 
ments will increase the lumber output about 50 percent, 
The shingle output last year from the company’s two 
mills was 88,000,000, which will be increased for 1900. 
The saw mill began January 1 to run night and day. 

George H. Emerson, manager of the Northwestern 

Lumber Company, of Hoquiam, is in San Francisco on 
business. The mills of this company are all new and 
among the best ever constructed. The company has 
prepared to do the eastern business in that prompt and 
business-like manner for which it has long been noted in 
the cargo market. J. F. Soule, secretary of the com- 
pany, referring to the results of last year’s business, 
said it might be likened to the children and Santa 
Claus—namely, results so satisfactory there was no 
nen to investigate details of how it all came 
about. 
_ 0. M. Kellogg, manager of the E. K. Wood Lumber 
Company, of Hoquiam, is taking his winter vacation in 
San Francisco. His company, he says, has no inten- 
tion of engaging in the car trade, at least not while 
cargo orders are in excess of the supply. 





When A, S. Kerry returned from Alaska last fall he 
determined to engage in the saw mill business again 
in Seattle, and set about the organization of a company 
now known as the Kerry Lumber Company. Its mill 
is located at the foot of Broad street on the water front, 
just outside of the Great Northern tracks. It was 
started the first week in January, and has a capacity of 
75,000 to 80,000 feet a day. The construction was done 
with that energy and dispatch for which Mr. Kerry has 
leng been noted. The main office of the company is on 
the ground floor of the Bailey block. 


The Theodore Ludington mill is located near the 
Kerry mill, but on the east side of the tracks. It is 
progressing slowly but thoroughly. The building is 
now complete, ready for the machineyy, which has been 
slow in coming. 

Messrs. Cox, Briggs and Roberts, of the Madera Sugar 
Pine Lumber Company, Madera, Cal., visited the best 
mills in Washington recently with a view of adopting 
any methods they deemed better than their own. It is 
reported that they purchased five steam logging donkeys 
on the sound. The company is composed largely of 
Michigan men, Arthur Hill, of Saginaw, being president. 
Mr. Cox was much interested in the big tree recently 
pictured in these columns and promises to send a view 
of a larger one as soon as the snow is gone from the 
company’s timber. The flume operated at Madera by 
this company is the longest of the kind known to exist. 

James G. Wallace, formerly with the Curtis & Yale 
Company, of Minneapolis, and R. C, Rogers are now 
doing the road work in the east for the Sunset Lumber 
Company, of Tacoma. When this company became the 
exclusive selling agents for the rail shipments of the old 
Tacoma Mill Company, of Tacoma, and the Claptsop Mill 
Company, of Astoria, besides owning outright the Wel- 
lington Lumber Company, of McIntosh, Mr. Lawler con- 
cluded to increase his representation on the road. The 
rail product of these old established mills places the Sun- 
set Lumber Company in an enviable position with regard 
to facilities for taking care of eastern business promptly. 

The new mill of the Bellingham Bay Improvement 
Company, of New Whatcom, is about ready to start. 
W. P. Fowle, the general superintendent, says the mill 
embodies radical changes in saw mill machinery, but 
desires to defer any general description until after the 
mill has been operated a few months. “We manufac- 
tured our own machinery,” said he, “and later will 
submit you drawings illustrating the new principles 
involved.” 

The Rice Lumber Company, of Everett, is installing 
new machinery to the value of $12,000 to $15,000 this 
spring, and will otherwise add to its facilities for hand- 
ling an increasing volume of trade. 

The Buckley mill, of Buckley, is about to be moved 
to Everett, where the owner, P. E. Page, believes there 
is a desirable opening. 

The latest thing at the plant of the Bell-Nelson Mill 
Company, Everett, is a ship yard, and it is no small 
affair either. The Bell-Nelson people expect to do a 
large eastern trade this year, and have been accumu- 
lating flooring strips and other high-grade stock for that 
purpose. 

F. R. Pendleton, of Pendleton, Fifield & Co., Everett, 
is doing an extensive logging business. Mr. Pendleton 
is also of Pendleton & Gilkey, Janesville, Wis., which 
firm somewhat over a year ago began to invest in 
Washington stumpage. Logs have advanced since Janu- 
ary 1, and promise to advance sharply in the near 
future. Such at least is the opinion of Mr. Pendleton, 
Mr. Earles and other prominent loggers on the sound. 

After the regulation shut-down, the Kellogg Mill Com- 
pany, of Ballard, Wash., started for the 1900 run. The 
mill was thoroughly overhauled and will turn out more 
and better shingles than ever this year. 


The Bay Lumber & Shingle Company has been reorgan- 
ized and now consists of Messrs. Donoghue and Robert- 
son. Since the fire in August last the company has 
operated a little shingle mill in Ballard. Last week, 
however, J. M. Donoghue began the erection of a new 
lumber and shingle mill at Smith’s Cove, a point well 
chosen, lying between Seattle and Ballard. The shingle 
part of the mill will be in operation early in April, but 
the lumber mill will not be ready until later. The 
company will continue to operate the little mill in 
Ballard also. 

F. 8. Stimson, of the Stimson Mill Company, Bal- 
lard, Wash., spent the greater part of January east of 
the Rockies shaking hands with his old customers. 


D. D. Olds, formerly with the Seattle Cedar Lumber 
Company, has taken charge of the coast office of H. C. 
Bolecom & Co., of Winona, Minn. He is the right man 
in the proper place. 

E. K. Bishop, formerly with the Bridal Veil Lumber- 
ing Company, of Bridal Veil, Ore., and well known on 
the coast, has accepted a position with the Seattle Cedar 
Lumber Company. 

Last fall Charles E. Patten purchased the interest 
of E. W. Price in the Atlas Lumber Company, of Mc- 
Murray and Seattle, Wash. In January last the com- 
pany was reorganized as the Atlas Lumber & Shingle 
Company and the capital stock increased to $150,000, 
Mr. Patten becoming vice-president and Mr, Graham 
secretary. The mill oe undergone a general repairing 
and a new blower system was put in. Mr. Patten 
estimates the cut of lumber for next year at 18,000,000 
feet and of shingles about 300,000.a day. 

Charles Verd, of the Bryant Lumber & Shingle Com- 
pany, of Fremont, Wash., has been on the sick list 


for some time. His case is not considered serious, how- 
ever, 

The Sound Lumber Company, of Seattle, is preparing 
to handle lumber as well as shingles, and in the near 
future its announcement will be forthcoming. 


Inman, Poulsen & Co., of Portland, Ore., started up 
January 27 after a shut-down of ten days for repairs 
in a general way, and in particular the installing of 
some additional machinery. A new engine is added, 
making an aggregate from the four engines of 1,800 
horse power, being the greatest power known in pro- 
portion to the size of the mill. Lath having become 
valuable on the Pacific coast, as elsewhere, this enter- 
prising company is putting in a lath mill built espe- 
cially for it. The lath mill is the largest ever con- 
structed. The company will run night and day as 
formerly. 

The mill of the Eastern Lumber Company, of Port- 
land, Ore., is now nearing completion, at least to the 
point of being ready to cut lumber. The construction 
of this mill has been in progress for the greater part of 
a year, there having been all kinds of delays in getting 
the machinery. 

At last accounts Ralph Metcalf was still in Provi- 
dence. It seems a little ridiculous for a shingle manu- 
facturer to have such a pull with Providence, but 
Ralph’s Sunday-school record can’t be destroyed, even 
by two shingle mills. 

A. C. Shaw & Co., of Tacoma, are placing additional 
machinery in their out-of-town mills. 

E. R. Rogers, of the Long-Bell Lumber Company, 
Kansas City, Mo., reports that he has all he can do 
on the coast to buy stock for the company’s eastern 
office without attempting to make sales direct. 

F. 8. Griffin has a yard in Skaguay, Alaska. In a 
recent letter remitting to the Sunset Lumber Company, 
of Tacoma, he reports a very hard winter, the snow 
being four to six feet on the level and in his lumber 
alleys ten feet deep, causing a total suspension of the 
lumber business until spring. 

Some time ago the Birge & Leitch Lumber.Company, 
of Centralia, was dissolved and the machinery sold. 
George E. Birge has recently formed the West Upast 
Lumber Company, with offices at Centralia, while Mr. 
Leitch has formed the Bryden & Leitch Lumber Com- 
pany to manufacture shingles at Aberdeen. The new 
mill of the company is about ready for its first season’s 
cut. 

The H. H. Martins Lumber Company, of Centralia, 
made radical improvements in the mill during the Janu- 
ary shut-down, thereby entitling it to rank first among 
the smaller mills of the state. 


With a view to regaining his health, Col. C. W. 
Griggs, of the St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Company, of 
Tacoma, Wash., has gone to California for an indefinite 
time. 

P. D. Norton is assistant secretary of the St. Paul & 
Tacoma Lumber Company and has charge of the sales 
department. There are times when he wears a more 
pronounced smile than at others. The most recent 
occurrence was when he looked at his figures telling 
the results of last year’s business. The other members 
of the company smiled, too, with a significant look at 
Norton, indicating that he had done it with his little 
pencil. 

The Hastings Shingle Manufacturing Company, with 
headquarters at Vancouver, B, C., and mills in British 
Columbia and in Washington, near New Whatcom, 
manufactured and sold last year nearly 80,000,000 shin- 
gles. James McNair, the owner, is so much in Washing- 
ton that he feels like a citizen of both countries. 

J. W. Bz 





A LUIBERIIAN AND HIS BOTTLE. 


John R. Davis, president of the well known lumber 
company bearing his name at Phillips, Wis., is a con- 
firmed traveler. The easy way in which he makes friends 


is the envy of all who know him. When he travels he - 


takes in the entire train. He is as likely to be foundinthe 
baggage car or swapping stories with the engineer as in 
the day coach. Perhaps one reason for his popularity is 
the fact that if you tap his overcoat any day the chances 
are all favorable for running up against a bottle. One 
wouldn’t think from Mr. Davis’ appearance that he is 
addicted to the bottle habit, but nevertheless wherever 
he goes, there goes the bottle; it is his constant com- 
panion. Next time you meet him just ask what that 
bottle contains and you will start Mr. Davis on a subject 
that is of fully as much interest to him as the lumber 
business. Several years ago he became interested in a 
diphtheria remedy because of personal knowledge of 
several remarkable cures it had effected. It originated 
with a physician in Mr. Davis’ home town, but was only 
known of locally until after the latter took hold of it. 
Since then he has organized a company and put the 
remedy on the market in a large way. It is now handled 
by the Muco-Solvent Company, of 356 Dearborn street, 
Chicago, of which Mr. Davis is president and to which 
business he devotes a portion of his time, although still 
personally looking after his large lumber interests. 
Speaking of business conditions the other day, Mr. Davis 
said that lumbermen ought to be happy now, as times 
never were better. His company at Phillips is putting 
in a large quantity of logs this winter, and it is also 
understood that Mr. Davis is working on another big 
lumber proposition, which promises to develop into « 
profitable enterprise, 
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Prospects for the Season’s Trade at [Minneapolis—Some Heavy Timber Orders—A Few Sales on 


Lake Superior 


Improved Logging Conditions in Several Sections—Expected 


Inflow of Canadian Lumber in the Saginaw District. 





MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Feb. 14.—The demand for lumber 
from the towns and country will probably be much larger 
this year than it was last. A large proportion of the 
abnormal trade of the past year has been from unusual 
sources, while the regular retail trade did not take much 
more than its usual stock of lumber. It is thought that 
the present year will see a continuation of the special 
trade with the addition of a large demand from the regu- 
lar sources. Extensive building operations are being 
contemplated in nearly every town in the white pine 
consuming territory, and it is thought that they will 
begin early. There has been much said about the high 
prices of building material affecting new construction, 
but lumbermen state that while this may be true to a 
certain extent that the building which must of necessity 
be done will create more than the usual demand for 
lumber from this source. “It is a physical necessity,” 
said a manufacturer, “that more houses, stores and other 
buildings be erected. The prosperity of the past year has 
been general, and the lumbermen are not the only people 
who have enjoyed it. Everything in the shape of build- 
ings has been utilized to a greater degree than for several 
years past, and when people are prosperous they are not 
willing to be crowded. I look for more building than is 
generally expected.” In substantiation of his prophecy 
it is a fact that local architects have not been so busy for 
many seasons as they are now, and contractors are being 
deluged with inquiries and specifications. 

Considerable has been said in the newspapers of late 
regarding the Brainerd & Northern Minnesota railway, 
the stockholders of which are prominent Minneapolis 
lumbermen. A large amount of guessing has been done 
as to the ultimate fate of this short but exceedingly 
valuable line of road, over which most of the logs sawed 
in this city are hauled. The acquisition by A. E. Merrill 
of the stock formerly owned by Charles A. Pillsbury and 
of a portion of that held by the Brainerd Lumber Com- 
pany and the Carpenter-Lamb Company gave rise to the 
report that the Northern Pacific railroad has secured 
control of the property. Following this report came the 
resignation of General Manager Winter last week and 
the appointment of E. C. Gemmel, formerly assistant 
secretary of the Northern Pacific. Mr. Merrill states, 
however, that he has obtained a controlling interest in 
the road simply as a matter of investment and that at 
the present time the Northern Pacific company has noth- 
ing to do with the property. 

As an investment the property is an exceedingly 
good one, judging from the report covering the earnings 
of the past year, which has just been filed with the 
secretary of state. The increase in gross earnings is 
shown to have been $124,977.11. The line extends from 
Brainerd to Bermidji, a distance of about ninety miles, 
running through a timber country all the way. A large 
part of the land tributary to it has been cut over, and 
several hundred settlers have taken up farms during 
the past two years. Besides Leech lake, which is the 
second largest lake in this lake state, the line touches 
many other beautiful sheets of water, and a large 
tourist business is developing. The line was built by 
its former owners as purely a logging road, although 
it was laid with heavy steel and well ballasted. The 
principal business of the road, under its new manage- 
ment, will continue to be the hauling of logs, the 
Brainerd Lumber Company and Carpenter-Lamb Com- 
pany having made hauling contracts with the present 
owners for a long term of years. The line is now hand- 
ling about 200 cars a day. 


Back from the West Coast. 


H. B. Waite, of the H. B. Waite Lumber Company, 
Minneapolis, returned Monday from an absence of nearly 
a month on the west coast, visiting southern California 
points with his wife, who preceded him home by the 
southern route. Mr. Waite came by the Northern 
Pacific, stopping at Tacoma and going out to the mili of 
his company, the Bratnober & Waite Lumber Company, 
at Clear Lake, Wash., where work is progressing at a 
rapid rate on improvements that are being made. He 
expects the saw mill to be turning out 100,000 feet of 
lumber in ten hours by the middle of next month. The 
shingle mill, which is now equipped with a double 
blocker and a 10-blocker, is now making 350,000 shin- 
gles in ten hours, although later on it will probably be 
run night and day. 


Fir Timbers for Government Use. 


The Coast Lumber Company, of St. Paul, has recently 
secured some orders for fir for government work in the 
east and south that call for timbers that illustrate what 
the manufacturers in Washington can furnish when 
called upon. One order secured by the Coast Lumber 
Company, Manager W. I. Ewart states, is for 1,250.000 
feet of rather large timbers to go to Jacksonville, Fla., 
to be used in the construction of scows and dredges by 
the government. These scows and dredge boats are to be 
towed around to New York, to which point the Coast 
Lumber Company will ship thirty-four pieces of long 
timbers to be used as dipper handles and spuds for them. 
These thirty-four pieces of fir will scale 140,760 feet, 
and embrace the following remarkably long and large 
timbers; Two pieces, 36 by 36 inches, 75 feet long; six: 


teen pieces, 30 by 30 inches, 75 feet long, and sixteen 
pieces, 18 by 18 inches, 80 feet long. These timbers are 
being sawed in the Grays Harbor country. Mr. Ewart 
says that he recently received a letter from H. B. Waite, 
the well known Minneapolis lumberman, who was at 
the mill where the timbers were being sawed, and that he 
wrote that he saw several of the long pieces and that 
there was not a knot as big as a pinhead in them, which 
speaks volumes for the excellent qualities of fir. 

The government also wanted some timbers five feet 
square and eighty feet long, and while it was possible 
to find trees that would produce such timbers, it was 
not considered profitable to accept such an order. Mr. 
Ewart says he knows of two giant fir trees growing side 
by side near Fairhaven, Wash., that are estimated to 
scale a total of 108,000 feet. The beauty of fir is that 
the heart is nearly always sound and there is no waste 
on account of unsound heart as is generally the case with 
yellow and white pine. 


Large Piling Contracts. 

The Scanlon-Gipson Lumber Company has taken a con- 
tract to furnish 9,500 pieces of norway piling for the 
elevator the Peavy Company is to build at Duluth. In 
addition the Scanlon-Gipson Lumber Company is getting 
out 4,000 pieces of oak piling for the Chicago, Milwaukee 
& St. Paul railroad, at a camp at Swan River, Minn., 
where some oak logs are also being gotten out. The 
norway piling for the Peavy elevator comes from the 
company’s timber at Nickerson and ranges from 32 to 40 
feet in length. The Scanlon-Gipson Lumber Company 
is making quite a record in the way of furnishing piling 
this winter, its Great Northern railroad dock contract 
of 12,000 pieces being the largest piling deal ever heard 
of in the northwest. 


Minor Mention. 


The Smith & Rogers Lumber Company, of Minneapo- 
lis, is a new company which has been incorporated 
lately. It is the consolidation of the Rogers Lumber 
eee eed and the Smith & Rogers Lumber Company, 
which have operated a line of yards in northern Minne- 
sota and North Dakota for the past few years. The 
officers of the new company are: President, ©, A. 
Smith; vice-president, Arthur R. Rogers; secretary and 
treasurer, George H, Rogers. The headquarters of the 
new company will be located with the C. A. Smith 
Lumber Company, at Camden place, the office of the 
Rogers Lumber Company, in the Lumber Exchange, 
having been discontinued. George H. Rogers has also 
been elected secretary of the C. A. Smith Lumber Com- 
pany. He is the brother of Arthur R. Rogers, who is 
the manager of the sales and manufacturing depart- 
ments of the C. A. Smith Lumber Company. Mr. Rog- 
ers has until recently been connected with the C. A. 
Smith Lumber Company as city salesman. 

A. E. Whitmore and George Frost, both of Minne- 
apolis, are the incorporators of a company which will 
be known as A, E. Whitmore & Co. They will enter 
upon the manufacture of lath on an extensive scale. A 
mill has been built at Deer River, Minn., and ma- 
chinery installed. The new mill has plenty of capacity 
and they will add a shingle mill if the prospects seem 
to justify it. They expect to turn out about 60,000 
lath a day. 

The Offices of the Fullerton Lumber Company are 
to be removed from Sioux City, Ia., to this city. George 
Fullerton has been in this city for a number of years 
as the purchasing agent of the company. The new 
offices will probably be located on the eleventh floor of 
the Lumber Exchange. 

J. A. Hughes, of the W. I. Carpenter Lumber Com- 
pany, returned Saturday from Kansas City and St. 
Louis. Mr. Hughes attended the convention of retailers 
at Kansas City and visited points in Missouri before 
returning. He was laid up with the grip at Centralia 
for nearly a week. 

Several salesmen representing west coast lumber con- 
cerns have arrived in Minneapolis the past weck on their 
first trip to the eastern country this year. Among them 
are Emory Siwash White, with the St. Paul & Tacoma 
Lumber Company, Tacoma, Wash.; D, H, MeMullen, 
with the Atlas Lumber Company, Seattle, Wash., and 


Jerry Startup, with the H. J. Miller Lumber Company, 
Chehalis, Wash. 


Articles of incorporation of the Brooks-Robertson 
Tumber Company have been filed under the laws of the 
state of Minnesota. Its headquarters are in Minneapo- 
lis, and its members include the members of the Scanlon- 
ripson Lumber Company and Alvin Robertson, of the 
tobertson Lumber Company, Grand Forks, N. D. The 
capital stock of the company is placed at $50,000 and it 
is formed for the purpose of handling the 325,000,000 
feet of Oregon white pine timber located in the valley of 
the Deschutes river, Oregon, that was purchased last 
summer by the parties now forming the company. It is 
understood that manufacturing operations will not be 
started at present. 


Frank H. Libbey, of the Williamson & Libbey Lumber 
Company, Oshkosh, Wis., arrived in Minneapolis Tues- 


day morning, and in company with his brother-in-law, 
C. K. Fulton, of the Fulton & Libbey Company, of this 
city, went to Duluth in the evening to attend the wed- 
ding of Charles A. Libbey in that city Wednesday. 





AT THE HEAD OF THE LAKES. 


DututH, MINN., Feb. 14.—Some sales are being made 
on this market, with manufacturers perfectly willing to 
talk, but inclining to the belief that $13 and $15 are 
about the proper figures for their No. 4 and No. 3. 
“Going prices” are about 50 cents under these figures. 

For years it has been the talk that no more new mills 
would be built at Duluth or in its vicinity, but year by 
year new mills are located in the outlying parts of the 
district and old ones, in the city and elsewhere, are 
increased in capacity. Now there is an important move- 
ment along these lines. rae 

Peyton, Kimball & Barber, of this city, are almost 
doubling the capacity of their mill, taking out a circu- 
lar and putting in its place a band and resaw. They 
will have on the opening of the season two bands and a 
resaw, and will probably saw this year about 30,000,000 
feet. Their usual run in the past has been something 
like 16,000,000 feet. 

Clark & Jackson, who were burned out at New Duluth, 
ten miles up the St. Louis, last fall, have decided to get 
within hailing distance of civilization and have leased 
for a term of years a site between the mills of Hubbard 
& Vincent and the Duncan & Brewer Lumber Company 
and will erect there a modern mill at once. They have 
a site 980 feet wide and running out 2,100 feet into deep 
water, and are already at work on the mill. They have 
let contracts to the Union Iron Works, of Minneapolis, 
for two band mills, carriages and other machinery, and 
E. EK. Thomas, whose style of mill will be put in, will 
be superintendent of the mill after it starts up. It is 
hoped to have things in running order by May 15, 
though this is not likely. They will also build a dock 
for lumber piling with a capacity for 14,000,000 feet. 
Other city mills are making improvements in machinery, 
ete. 

The Scott-Graff Lumber Company is putting in a 
rosser and will add 9,000 square feet to the working 
space of its factory. 

At the annual meeting of the Scott & Holston Lum- 
ber Company the name of the concern was changed 
to the Scott-Graff Lumber Company and officers elected 
as follows: E. D. Graff, president; Z. D. Scott, vice- 
president, treasurer and general manager; W. F. 
Draper, secretary. The first-named two, with E. C. 
Little and P. M. Graff, are directors. The company may 
saw 50,000,000 feet this year. 

Hubbard & Vincent have recently closed a contract 
with A. McCall, of Simcoe, Ont., for sawing 5,000,000 
feet of logs before their summer contract ‘vith the Red 
Cliff Lumber Company begins, May 20. ‘These McCall 
logs are now being brought down the line of the Duluth, 
Missabe & Northern road and dumped at the mill. 

Mr. McCall is carrying on quite a heavy operation in 
this district and Peyton, Kimball & Barber will also 
saw for him. They have contracted to put into lumber 
12,000,000 feet of his logs that are being cut on the 
upper Nemadji, further up that stream than any driv- 
ing has yet been undertaken. 

With the passing of the winter the price of ties con- 
tinues to ascend. Many a settler who has been eking 
out a miserable existence for years, barely getting a 
living and making little or no progress in clearing and 
putting his land under cultivation, is this winter laying 
up a good bank account, and will go into the spring with 
more cash than he had ever seen before. There are not 
a few farmers who are receiving for the day’s work of 
one team and a driver from $10 to $12, and doing this 
week after week. Ties are now worth 45 cents each, 
delivered in town. Stumpage a day’s haul back can be 
had at from 3 to 5 cents, and tiemakers at from 10 to 12 
cents a tie. A team will bring in on snow thirty to 
forty ties at a load, and there you are. There is an 
unlimited demand, too, and cash on delivery with not 
much kick on inspection. 

The most astonishing thing about this whole business 
is the way the neighboring supply of woods keeps up. 
They have been cutting for twenty-five years on the hills 
back of Duluth, and years ago were through, apparently, 
but the work continues, and sawlogs are being taken 
now from lands that have already been cut over twice 
and are yielding a profitable third crop. 

Speaking of this matter and its bearing on the argu- 
ment for reforestation of cut-over lands Ralph N. Marble, 
of Alger, Smith & Co., yesterday brought out the point 
that the chief obstacle in the way of reforestation, so far 
as the big landholders were concerned, was the question 
of taxation. Any tax at all on cut-over lands for the 
generation or two requisite for reforestation would be, 
with the expenditure necessary for reforestation itself, 
virtual confiscation and would far more than eat up the 
ultimate products. Mr. Marble’s company and other 
large holders would be glad to enter upon the experi- 
ment of reforestation if they could see any way around 
the present tax laws. 

Weather conditions are ideal and work is being, rushed. 
Snow in the woods is not too deep and cold weather pre- 
vails. The worst shortage of this district will be along 
the north shore, where long hauls are the rule and 
where there has not been snow enough for the empty 
sleds to get back easily. The heaviest logger in that 
section intended to get in 15,000,000 feet, but it is doubt: 
ful whether, considering weather and labor conditions 
together, he can make more than 10,000,000 feet. 

Talking with C. M. Erskine, of the Northern Lumber 
Company, on the question of shortage, he said; “If we 
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can have four weeks of the present weather conditions 
there will be a full crop of logs for the mills at Cloquet 
and I think all the loggers for both Cloquet and Duluth 


in the upper water of the St. Louis and Cloquet rivers . 


are in about the same condition, except where the job- 
bers got discouraged by the warm weather of the early 
winter and stopped skidding. I insisted that our men 
keep at work, and told them that if the company did not 
complain there was no reason why they should. So they 
did, and some of those who were trying to stop are now 
so well along with their hauling that they are running 
out of logs. The mills at Cloquet will be sawing at the 
earliest moment. The Johnson-Wentworth mill will 
have three bands this year and will be able to make a 
very large cut. The four mills of the Northern and Clo- 
quet companies are not putting in new machinery, but 
are overhauling generally and fixing for a big run. The 
probability is that they will all make as large a cut, 
possibly somewhat larger, as last year. We have good 
stocks of lumber on hand and are anticipating steady 
prices the coming season. So far we have sold little 
new lumber. 

The Muskegon Iron Works has just completed a big 
slab burner for the St. Louis Lumber Company. The 
mill is now working double time, with a full crew. 





CHEQUAIIAGON BAY NOTES. 


ASHLAND, WiIs., Feb. 13.—The sale of 7,000,000 feet 
of white pine by Rogers & Emmons, of Glidden, to the 
Williamson & Libbey Lumber Company, of Oshkosh, 
which was recently made, is worthy of special mention, 
as the logs from which this lumber is to be manufac- 
tured are extremely fine. One lumberman, in speaking 
of them this morning, said that they were the finest in 
the three states—Michigan, Wisconsin and Minnesota. 
“Three skids of them,” he said, “are made up of logs 
every one of which will run 1,000 feet of Jumber or 
more.” Some of the logs will run 1,500 feet. The whole 
lot of logs will run two and three-quarters to the thou- 
sand. One of the trees cut will make 6,000 feet of lum- 
ber. Seventy-five percent of the lumber will run No. 2 
shop and better. The price agreed upon for this stock 
was between $175,000 and $200,000. 

The W. H. Sawyer Lumber Company, of Buffalo, has 
bought of the Rittenhouse & Embree Company 8,000,000 
feet of white pine lumber. ‘The deal was closed yester- 
day. This stock will be manufactured at the Thompson 
Lumber Company’s mill at Washburn. 

Considerable logging is being done on Madeline island 
this winter, mostly of hemlock and cedar. There will 
be a total of 11,300,000 feet of hemlock logs from Made- 
line island alone for the Chequamegon bay mills. There 
will be more hemlock logs sawed on the bay this season 
than ever before. 

The John O’Brien Lumber Company will cut 60,000,- 
000 feet of lumber this year. All of this but 5,000,000 
will be sawed by Chequamegon bay mills. It has sold 
20,000,000 feet of lumber since the close of navigation, 
15,000,000 of which is new stock to be manufactured 
this year. ‘The company has 20,000,000 feet of logs in 
and will make it 30,000,000 before the opening of navi- 
gation. The other 30,000,000 feet for the season’s cut 
will be logged during the summer. 

Col. Knight has closed a deal for the sale of 6,500,000 
feet of norway, now on the docks of the East End mill. 
The Rittenhouse & Embree Company was the purchaser, 
Col. Knight was holding this stock at particularly fancy 
prices and terms. 

The John O’Brien Lumber Company has sold 1,000,000 
feet of white pine to Bolar & Son, of Buffalo, and also 
closed another small sale of 300,000 feet to the National 
Lumber Company, of Tonawanda. This stock is on the 
Pope Lumber Company’s docks. 

Col. Knight made a small sale recently of 200,000 fect 
of thick lumber on his dock to the Cream City Sash & 
Door Company, of Milwaukee. 

The Rittenhouse & Embree Company has sold 1,000,- 
000 feet of lumber to the Soper Lumber Company, of 
Chicago, which concern also has an option on 1,000,000 
feet’ more. 

The Brewer Lumber Company, of Saginaw, has pur- 
chased 4,000,000 feet of white pine from the Moore-Cal- 
kins Company, of Port Wing. The stock will be manu- 
factured this year. The consideration for this was about 
$60,000. 

Rogers & Emmons, of Glidden, have closed a deal for 
their hardwood logs. They sold them to the John R. 
Davis Lumber Company, of Phillips, which concern is 
now shipping them to mill at Phillips. 

Col. Knight has sold 1,250,000 feet of lumber to Pot- 
ter, Teare & Co., of Cleveland. 


The Morgan Company, of Oshkosh, Wis., closed a deal” 


last week for the output of the Scott & Howe mill, at 
Ironwood. There will be from 6,000,000 to 8,000,000 
feet. of lumber in this transaction. 

The Moore-Calkins Company, of Port Wing, is having 
12,000,000 feet of logs put in this winter. The Port 
Wing mill has a single band and a small gang saw. 

Capt. William O’Neill, who looks after the logging 
interests of the Indians, reports logging progressing 
nicely on the Bad river Indian reservation. He says 
that 18,000,000 feet of the 30,000,000 feet to be logged 
there this winter is already banked. 

Charles J. Simon, of the Simon Lumber Company, of 
Cleveland, is looking up stocks in Ashland. 

Pat Glynn, the Green Bay logger, arrived in the city 
last night. He was accompanied by Ralph Glynn, also 
of Green Bay. 

George H. and W. A. Holt, of the Holt Lumber Com- 
pany, Oconto, were in Ashland this week looking over 
the lumber market. It is reported that the Holt Lum- 


ber Company will build a planing mill at Ashland and 
establish a yard here, making this one of its chief dis- 
tributing points. This company has been one of the hav- 
iest shippers of lumber by rail from Ashland, and should 
it establish a yatd here its rail shipments will no doubt 
be largely increased. 

Ashland lumbermen are of the opinion that they will 
get a rate of $3 on cargo shipments at the opening of 
navigation. ; 

The Murray Lumber Company closed a contract this 
week with a Muskegon firm for the construction of a 
large burner at its new mill. 

J. G. Ketchum, a former Ashland lumberman, was 
here this week in the interests of the Holt Lumber Com- 
pany, with which he is now engaged. 





WISCONSIN VALLEY NOTES. 


MERRILL, WIs., Feb. 13.—If ever the loggers of the 
Wisconsin valley were up against the real thing, they 
are now. Last Sunday another six inches of damp snow 
fell, and since that time the loggers can hardly take 
time to eat or sleep. This more especially is the case 
with the jobbers and farmers, who have hauling to do 
through the open country. Every little mill in the land 
is pounding away for all it is worth, and the big mills 
are humming night and day. 

L. N. Anson, of the Gilkey & Anson Company, of Mer- 
rill, has been up in the Red Lake (Minn.) country the 
past week on business. 

Walter Alexander and wife, of Wausau, are enjoying 
a southern tour, which will extend over the next two or 
three weeks. They will visit New Orleans and Mobile, 
and also spend some time at Hot Springs, Ark. Mr. 
Alexander has lumbering interests at Clifford, not far 
from Hot Springs, and he will spend some time there. 

J. N. Cotter and wife, of Merrill, returned last week 
Thursday from a month’s stay at Hot Springs, Ark., 
where they received great benefit, both having been in 
poor health. On their return trip they stopped at Knox, 
Ind., where Mr. Cotter is interested in a retail lumber 
yard. 

Harry H. Foster and wife departed last week for 
Hot Springs, Ark., to spend a couple of weeks at that 
health resort. 

Frank and George Bleecha, of Athens, and Kilian and 
Peter Strachata, of Fond du Lac, have purchased 680 
acres of timber land and built a saw mill in the town of 
Halsey, the concern being known as the Big Rib Lumber 
Company. They cut about 1,000,000 feet of logs this 
winter, but could not agree as to how the business 
should be conducted, so the mill has not been started 
up. Owing to this disagreement, they made application 
to the circuit court today to have a receiver appointed, 
and Hon. Joseph Chesak, of Poniatowski, was appointed 
receiver, and the property will have to be sold. 

EK. L. Anderson, who has been visiting relatives at 
Merrill, has returned to Whitney, Ont., where he is 
superintendent of the St. Anthony Lumber Company’s 
saw mill. 

At the meeting of the state editorial association, held 
at Green Bay last week, the secretary of the Wiscon- 
sin Valley Advancement Association, on behalf of the 
association, invited the members of the editorial asso- 
ciation and their wives, present or prospective, to spend 
their annual outing the coming summer in the Wiscon- 
sin valley, and they have accepted. The visit will be 
made in July or August. 

Parties residing in Merrill and Minocqua are about 
to organize a company to build a saw mill at Minocqua 
for manufacturing box shooks, cratings, ete. 





IN THE MENOMINEE DISTRICT. 


MARINETTE, Wis., Feb, 15.—Lumber sales this week on 
the Menominee have been very few. The Kirby, Carpenter 
Company sold about 1,500,000 feet to eastern parties, 
but outside of this no sales of importance have been 
reported. The demand is as strong as ever, but the local 
dealers are holding off. 

Logging conditions are very much improved this week 
and at present are the best of the winter. The cedar 
jobbers and all the small operators have had cold weather 
and snow to aid them. Great work is now being done in 
all the camps and the loggers hope to make up for u 
backward season during the next few weeks. 

John D. Elliot has resigned his position as representa- 
tive of J. M. Hastings, of Pittsburg. He will be suc- 
ceeded by Morey W. Teufel, of Cleveland. Mr. Hastings 
and Mr. Teufel were in Menominee this week. 

L. H. McCormick, the well known shipper, returned 
this week after a pleasure trip through the south. Isaac 
Stephenson made a trip through the camps of the N. 
Ludington Company and the Peshtigo Lumber Company 
this week. A.C. Merryman and I. K. Hamilton, jr., vis- 
ited some of the Hamilton & Merryman camps this week. 
R. C. and A. C. Merryman will leave in about a week on 
an extended western trip. 

Francis Poole has resigned his position with the Girard 
Lumber Company in Menominee, and it is said will accept 
a similar position with the I. Stephenson Company, at 
Wells, Mich. 

So far this winter the ice crusher Algomah has been 
able to keep a channel open across Green bay and consid- 
erable lumber has been shipped via the Ann Arbor route 
to the east. Experience has demonstrated that Menomi- 
nee and Marinette can be maintained as all-the-year- 
round navigation ports. Next winter it is probable that 
the Ann Arbor people will put on a larger and more pow- 
erful ice crusher. 


BLACK RIVER NEWS. 


La Crossg, Wis., Feb. 14.—Logging operations on 
Black river are progressing satisfactorily. There is a 
sufficient depth of snow, and the warm weather that on 
Sunday threatened the sleighing has given place to a 
degree of cold that makes work in the woods no hardship. 
The cuts in all the several camps are fully up to the esti- 
mates set for this date, and with a little more of this sort 
of weather all of the marketable logs on Black river will 
be cleaned up. 

Secretary Forest J. Smith, of the Black River Improve- 
ment Company, is in Brookings, S. D., where he was 
called by the serious iliness of his mother, 

President W. W. Cargill, of the Sawyer & Austin Lum- 
ber Company, has just returned from Pine Bluff, Ark. 
The company expects to have its new plant there in oper- 
ation about the middle of March. 

The John D. Young Lumber Company, a retail concern, 
was recently organized and incorporated in this city, 
with a capital of $100,000, by John D. Young, Bertha A. 
Young and George H. Gordon. The officers are: Presi- 
dent and treasurer, John D. Young, of this city; vice- 
president, Beecher H. Ward; secretary, Henry D. Gerth. 
The last two named live at Fairmont, Minn. The com- 
pany operates retail yards at Sparta, Wis.; Fairmont, 
Sherburne and Alpha, Minn. John D. Young has been 
quite seriously ill lately, but is now able to be up and 
about the house and will soon be at his office. 

The Sawyer & Austin Lumber Company has sold the 
rafting towboat, Scotia, to the McDonald towing concern. 

Capt. D. A. McDonald is in St. Louis. 

There has been some talk lately in upper river logging 
and lumber circles of a rafting combination. The propo- 
sition originally came from Dubuque parties. One of the 
promoters approached the Sawyer & Austin Lumber Com- 
pany, but that concern has since sold all of its logs and 
is not now interested. But at the time the scheme was 
originally broached President Cargill, of the Sawyer & 
Austin concern, offered to pay 50 cents a thousand to any 
concern that would raft his logs down river or he at the 
same time would take contracts at that figure from other 
parties. Neither offer was accepted and since that time 
nothing further has been heard. 





EASTERN MICHIGAN CONDITIONS. 


Bay City anp SAGInaw, Micu., Feb. 13.—This is the 
meanest weather the loggers or anybody else ever expe- 
rienced. There has been only one day of passable sleigh- 
ing thus far this winter, and the cold weather a week 
ago, which gave promise of continuance, has glimmered 
and the last three days it has been like April, with 
very little frost on the ground and everything wet 
and warm. Last night it rained nearly all night. Log- 
gers are thoroughly discouraged. Cedar operators are 
also hung up. The swamps are filling with water and 
the stuff that has been cut cannot be moved. In Pres- 
que Isle county there has been a little more snow than 
farther south, and in adjoining counties the severe 
cold weather which lasted about a week was made the 
most of and a large quantity of stuff hauled. The 
Detroit & Mackinac road has been obliged to put on 
four more trains to move forest products and the Mack- 
inaw division of the Michigan Central is crowded to 
its limit handling logs, lumber and cedar. 

E. R. Phinney, of Cleveland, has been in Saginaw the 
last two days. He is operating a shingle and lath yard 
at Cleveland, and last year handled 20,000,000 shingles, 
mostly red cedar. He will carry a stock of yellow pine 
piece stuff this year, and says that it can be laid down 
at his place at a price which will allow competition 
with norway and hemlock. He expects to handle a large 
quantity of the yellow stuff this year. He says busi- 
ness prospects are fine. 

The Brewer Lumber Company’s new planing mill at 
Carrollton is running with a full crew. The company 
has a good stock of lumber on hand. Mr. Eastman, 
the manager, says the volume of business is rather 
light just now. 

The Bay City Manufacturing Company has sold its 
planing mill at Bay City to Joseph Bindner, foreman of 
the company, who will move the plant to the site of the 
Cyrus Hiller planing mill on North Water street. Mr. 
Bindner has entered into a contract with the firm of 
E. B. Foss & Co. to do planing for that concern. The 
work of removing the plant is now started. 

The Pere Marquette Railroad Company is negotia- 
ting for the purpose of securing an enlargement of its 
dockage facilities. The coming season it is expected 
some 30,000,000 feet of lumber will reach Bay City 
from Canada and a large quantity will come from 
Lake Superior. It will be unloaded here and a good 
many million feet will be railed from Bay City to Sag- 
inaw, hence the need of more dockage facilities. 

Last Saturday W. B. Mershon & Co. shipped resaw 
machinery to the value of $2,000 to Liverpool, Eng. E. 
C. Mershon, the mechanical genius of this firm, stated 
that the firm has been very busy all winter and has 
orders for a number of months booked for its machin- 
ery department, while the box and other departments are 
fairly busy. It is understood that last year was the 
banner year in the history of this firm. The concern 
has a full stock of lumber secured for the current year. 

L. C. Slade stated that while the volume of his busi- 
ness was slightly larger in January than in the corre- 
sponding month of 1899, it represented a much larger 
sum in dollars and cents this year, owing to the 
increased prices at which lumber is held. 

About fifty members of the Michigan Retail Lumber 
Dealers’ Association came to Saginaw and Bay City on 
Thursday. The gentlemen were met at the stations ig 
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both cities by local lumbermen and were hospitably 
entertained, as is characteristic of Saginaw valley lum- 
bermen. The visit was somewhat saddened by the 
sudden death at Saginaw of D. J. McCarthy, one of the 
visitors. 

The Central Lumber Company is putting in 7,000,000 
feet of mixed logs in Gladwin county, which will be 
brought to the mill at Zilwaukie. 

The Hargrave mill is running with a full crew. A lot 
of fine maple logs are coming down by rail from the 
north for this mill. Bousefield & Co. are also receiving 
some choice pine logs from the north. 

C. C. Barker, of Bay City, has purchased 15,000,000 
feet of logs from Frank Perry, of Sault Ste Marie. These 
logs will be rafted to Bay City and manufactured at the 
Barker mill, which will ensure a good season’s run for 
that plant. Mill owners and others are scouring the 
lumber districts north for logs to give work for mills 
on this river. 

The Cromwell Lumber Company, of McBain, is ship- 
ping choice maple logs to Europe at the rate of a car- 
load a month. 

At the Gilchrist mill at Alpena twenty-two carloads 
of maple logs are received every day, which are con- 
verted into flooring. Mr. Gilchrist has worked up a 
large trade in maple flooring and his plant at Alpena 
is kept full of orders. A large portion of the output 
of the plant goes to Cleveland, where Mr. Gilchrist 
has a yard. 

John Gannon, an experienced land looker, has been 
for two months past looking lands in Mississippi, Louis- 
iana and Texas for H. K. Gustin, of Alpena. He says 
business in the south is flourishing. Timber lands are 
selling at from 25 cents to $6 an acre, and he bought 
one lot of 4,000 acres at 50 cents an acre, the entire tract 
being heavily timbered with cypress. He says there are 
thousands of acres that have never been looked over. 

H. A. Batchelor, who is operating a plant at Panasoff- 
kee, Fla., was in Saginaw last week. He reports busi- 
ness flourishing, last year having been one of great 
activity in the southern lumber trade. 

It was stated in a previous letter that the Minor 
Lumber Company’s mill plant, at Alpena, had been 
sold to Edmund Hall, of Detroit, and it was to be 
removed to Georgian Bay. The work of taking down the 
mil] began Monday. 

The Hoeft-Schnoor Compaay is to erect a large saw 
mill, stave and heading mill at Rogers City early in the 
spring and Thomas Crow, an experienced millwright, is 
already on the ground superintending preparations for 
the work of building. 

Fifty thousand acres of hardwood and hemlock lands 
changed hands in Cheboygan county last year. Nearly 
4,000 acres were bought by Alpena firms and the timber 
will be cut and railed to Alpena to be manufactured. 

Deming & Springer have erected a small mill on the 
Tierney branch of the Mackinaw division, in Roscommon 
county, and will cut about 1,000,000 feet for McFarland 
& Co. 

John Nelson is putting in 3,000,000 feet of logs on 
Bois Blane island, near Cheboygan. There has been 
snow enough for hauling there some days. 

The Williams & Van Houten mill, at Onaway, has been 
undergoing repairs and began sawing Monday with 
stock for a steady run for the season. 

Ross Bros., of Beaverton, are going to erect a mill 
with a band saw rig at the mouth of the Cedar river, 
near Beaverton. The framework and a portion of the 
machinery of the Eastman mill will be utilized in the 
construction of the new plant. 

The Gale Lumber Company is hauling 150,000 feet of 
logs daily to the mill plant at West Branch. The 
company constructed an ice road and is making the 
most of it. 

William L. Saunders is now a member of the well 
known lumber firm of Cummer & Diggins, of Cadillac. 
The concern is to be styled hereafter as Cummer, Dig- 
gins & Co. During the past fifteen years Mr. Saunders 
has been identified with the concern as superintendent 
of the mill and yards. 


NORTHERN LOGGING NOTES. 

The Brooks & Ross Lumber Company, of Schofield, 
Wis., is shipping about 20,000,000 feet of pine logs this 
winter from the territory between Antigo and Ironwood. 
The Paine Lumber Company, of Oshkosh, will cut in the 
same territory 5,000,000 feet of hardwoods and pine. 

At Holmes & Son’s logging camps, near Wausaukee, 
Wis., on the Michigan side of the river, operations have 
been carried on successfully this season in spite of the 
unfavorable weather. 

Emerson Bros. will put in about 3,000,000 feet of 
hemlock logs on the Soo railroad and about 2,000,000 
feet on the Flambeau river, to be shipped via the Wis- 
consin Central, with about 100,000 railroad ties. The 
logs banked on the Soo will be shipped to Rhinelander 
mills. 

John Kaufman & Co., of Phlox, Wis., are putting in 
about 4,000,000 feet of logs to be sawn at his mill at 
that point. 

John Menting will put in 3,000,000 feet of logs from 
the sixteen forties which he purchased recently near 
Antigo, Wis. 

Joseph Wier will put in 1,000,000 feet of logs, which 
-~ alg saw at his mill thirteen miles west of Antigo, 

is. 





Greve, Hansen & Co., of Clinton, Ia., have just com- 
pleted the building of a new rotary saw mill for the 
manufacture of hardwood lumber at that point. 


Wanderings in North Michigan 


The Logging Outlook. 


MENOMINEE, Micu., Feb. 12.—Last Thursday morning 
lumbermen of upper Michigan and eastern Wisconsin 
were wondering if spring had come. A warm rain set in 
and the prospects of hauling any more logs seemed to be 
rapidly disappearing. In the afternoon the rain turned 
to snow, as the weather became colder, and since then, 
with about seven inches of snow and cold weather, ideal 
logging weather has prevailed and if it holds out from 
now on there will be a great rush to get in timber. 
Three or four weeks of hauling weather is about all 
that can be reasonably expected, and it hardly seems 
possible that, with the exception of the larger operators, 
an average input of logs will result. Attention will be 
paid first to pine, then to hemlock and hardwood logs 
and cedar poles, and lastly post and shingle timber. 
This means that there will be no excessive input of 
cedar posts this winter, and unless the cold weather 
holds out unusually late there will not be a normal input 
of cedar products with possibly the exception of poles 
and ties which are bringing very high prices, making it 
an inducement for jobbers to attend to them first. 


The Home of IXL Flooring. 


At Hermansville, Mich., the writer found President 
G. W. Earle, of the Wisconsin Land & Lumber Company ; 
Superintendent E. P. Radford and Fred J. Lang, man- 
ager of the sales department, jubilant over the improved 
logging weather. If the good weather continues the 
company will get in about 22,000,000 feet of logs, of 
which about 3,000,000 feet will be hemlock, 2,000,000 
feet pine and the balance hardwoods, mostly maple, birch 
and basswood. The company will also have about 200,- 
000 posts, 10,000 poles and will make 25,000,000 shin- 
gles. The hardwood saw mill is now running days only, 
but may be operated night and day soon. 

Dr. Earle says the flooring trade outlook is good. The 
demand has continued good throughout the winter, but 
prices, while fair, should be higher this year to make 
up for the increased cost of putting flooring on the 
market. “Supplies are 25 percent higher, with the 
exception of flour,” said Dr. Earle, “and it is costing 
us a great deal more to get in our timber. We have had 
to make twelve miles of ice roads three times this win- 
ter so far. Men and teams are scarce and wages high, 
and for my part I do not think we are getting enough 
for our flooring.” 

KF, J. Lang, who now looks after the sales of the Wis- 
consin Land & Lumber Company, has been with the com- 
pany about three months. He is, however, more or less 
of a Hermansville product, and no doubt should be 
labeled “IXL,”’ as well as the flooring, for he first 
entered the employ of the company years ago, and 
remained until four years ago, when he went to Fond du 
Lac, Wis., and engaged in the manufacturing of a 
bicycle cyclometer. He has now returned to his first 
love and, besides looking after sales in the office, makes 
frequent trips out on the road calling on the trade. Mr. 
Lang is the new secretary of the Northwestern Cedar- 
men’s Association. 

The Wisconsin Land & Lumber Company has a great 
establishment at Hermansville, with its two saw mills, 
its immense flooring factory where the celebrated C. J. L. 
Meyer’s IXL flooring is made, cedar, pine, hemlock and 
hardwood lumber yards, shingle mill and big office, fur- 
nace heated and lighted by gas and electricity. The 
members of the office force live in the office, which is 
like a big hotel, with hot and cold water, bathrooms and 
all modern conveniences. Dr. Earle has a comfortable 
residence overlooking’ the plant. In the evenings Dr. 
Karle, Messrs. Radford and Lang, Joe Niemacheck, the 
shipping clerk; Mr. Case, the bookkeeper, and Mr. Wer- 
ner, the cashier, may be often found engaged in whist or 
hearts, with a bag of apples between them and plenty of 
good cigars. It is thus that the long winter evenings 
are passed at Hermansville. 

“T am back at the old place again for a visit of a few 
weeks after an absence of two years in Europe and 
California, and other parts of this country,” was the 
greeting of the veteran C. J. L. Meyer, the founder of 
the immense business at Hermansville and the inventor 
of many of the flooring machines that make IXL product, 
“and I want to tell you that nowhere have I found as 
good flooring as that made here. See! See!” and with 
this Mr. Meyer. pounded the floor of the office with his 
cane. “See how hard that floor is. It is just like steel, 
and there isn’t a dent or a scratch in it, although hun- 
dreds of lumberjacks with nails in their shoes have 
walked on it, despite the fact that that floor was laid 
when the office was built seventeen years ago. Isn’t that 
a good testimonial for Meyer’s IXL flooring? The rea- 
son for it? It is because the hardwood timber of north- 
ern Michigan is far superior for flooring purposes to 
that grown anywhere else. The comparison of it with 
other lumber is as between steel and iron. Here I have 
some pieces of our maple flooring that I picked out of 
the woodbox tonight. They were thrown away because 
of the knots. But see! The machines in going through 
the knots do not tear the wood at all, but cut it just 
as clear and smooth as can be, and they went through 
the machine at the rate of 125 feet a minute. Mr. 
Meyer is full of interesting and valuable information 
gathered in his travels and by his years of experience, 


The North Land Lumber Company. 





Manager J. M. Thompson, of the North Land Lumber 
Company, Menominee, Mich., reports his company doing 
a good business. It is getting in about 10,000,000 feet 








of hardwood lumber this winter in both upper and lower 
Michigan. The company’s Bay City office is in charge of 
W. S. Clement. Mr. Thompson is a shrewd lumberman, 
having had much experience in the hardwood end of the 
business. Regarding the outlook Mr. Thompson speaks 
favorably, although he is of the impression that hard- 
wood lumber prices have gone as high as they will and 
that some of the prices reported having been paid in 
the Menominee district for hardwood stocks are too 
high. The North Land Lumber Company has at present 
a fine stock of inch basswood, log run, 10 and 12 foot, 
also some inch, 14 and 16 feet lengths, that it is willing 
to move. 


Lumbermen Injured in Railroad Wreck. 

In a terrible wreck on the Northwestern railroad at 
Ford river switch, near Escanaba, Mich., Thursday 
evening, nine lives were lost and several lumbermen and 
cedarmen were injured. The combination train which 
runs to Metropolitan, returning to Escanaba had come 
out on the main line at Narenta a half hour late and 
gone on toward Escanaba, a couple of miles, when it 
stopped at Ford river switch. While it was standing 
there the fast freight came along and ran into it. The 
combination passenger and baggage coach was on the 
rear, and into this the engine of the fast freight plunged 
bringing death and fire. Among the killed were George 
Blake, a timber buyer for the National Cooperage & 
Woodenware Company, of Escanaba, and Charles Mor- 
ton, a landlooker, of Escanaba. B. W. Brown, who 
looks after the northern cedar operations for MacGillis 
& Gibbs, of Milwaukee, had four ribs broken and his 
skull fractured, injuries which will probably be fatal. 
Mr. Brown was a brother-in-law of Daniel MacGillis, 
and was well known and highly respected by cedarmen 
of this section. H. W. Reade, superintendent of the 
Pittsburg & Lake Superior Iron Company, of Escanaba, 
large cedar producer, and treasurer of the Northwest- 
ern Cedarmen’s Association, was bruised somewhat, but 
fortunately escaped serious injury. 


Here and There. 

J. D. Elliott, who has looked after the northern inter- 
ests of J. M. Hastings, of Pittsburg, Pa., with head- 
quarters in Menominee, severed his connection with Mr. 
Hastings February 1 and has opened an office for the 
K. H. Wean Lumber Company, of Toledo, O., and Pitts- 
burg, Pa., at Menominee, in the new Ramsey & Jones 

ock. 

Morey W. Teufel. who succeeds Mr. Elliott and looks 
after the northern interests as a member of the new 
J. M. Hastings Lumber Company, of Pittsburg, arrived 
Friday, accompanied by Mr. Hastings. 

W. D. Johnston, secretary and treasurer of the Amer- 
ican Lumber & Manufacturing Company, Pittsburg, 
Pa., accompanied by F. W. Ruskauff, one of the com- 
pany’s salesmen in the east, spent Friday and Saturday 
in Menominee, conferring with the company’s Menom- 
inee representative, Mr. Barber, and looking over stocks. 
Mr. Johnston expects to visit Duluth, Ashland and the 
Minneapolis markets before retitrning east. 

J. E. Cameron, the Menominee wholesaler, is pretty 
busy these days. Last week he negotiated the sale of 
the cut of common and better of the Menomince River 
Lumber Company to the John Schroeder Lumber Com- 
pany, of Milwaukee, one of the largest sales of the 
season. Henry Schroeder was here several days during 
the week. : 

.The big new plant of the National Cooperage & 
Woodenware Company, at Escanaba, Mich., including 
saw mill and tub and pail factory, was entirely destroyed 
by fire last Thursday morning. The loss was $200,000, 
covered by insurance to the extent of $150,000. It will 
very likely be rebuilt. 

A. W. Clark reports an active demand for window 
and door frames, which he is busily engaged in manu- 
facturing in his Menominee factory. He finds a ready 
market in the far east, H.H. G. 


“oowrrrorrnmn_ 
NORTHERN NEWS NOTES. 

The Wisconsin Timber & Land Company, of Mattoon, 
Wis., has leased the Weikel mill ten miles south of that 
city, being unable to cut its increased output of logs at 
its two saw mills at Mattoon. About 10,000,000 fect 
of lumber besides shingles will be manufactured at the 
mill mentioned, which had been idle for the past two 
years, 

_Guy M. Davis has bought the saw mill of J. J. Rob- 
bins, at Boyne Falls, Mich., and expects to cut about 
5,000,000 feet of hardwoods and hemlock this season at 
that point, 

The Scott & Holston Lumber Company, of Duluth, 
Minn., recently held its annual meeting, when E. D. 
Graff was elected president for the ensuing year, with 
Z. D. Scott vice-president and W. F. Draper secretary. 
The company manufactured during 1899 49,000,000 fect 
of lumber, besides a lurge quantity of lath and shingles, 
and is now making improvements in its saw mill which 
will increase its annual capacity by 10,000,000 feet. The 
board of directors comprises E. D. Graff, Z. D. Scott, 
EK. C. Little and P. M. Graff, and the company is now 
known as the Scott-Graff Lumber Company. 

W. H. Laird, of the Laird-Norton Company, of 
Winona, Minn., has sent a check for $500 to Windom 
Institute, the Congregational academy at Montevideo, 
in that state. 

A new corporation has been organized at La Crosse, 
Wis, to manufacture lumber, buy and sell logs and real 
estate. The concern will be known as the John D. 
Young Lumber Company, the incorporators being John 
D. Young, Bertha A. Young and George H. Gordon. 
The capital stock of the concern is $100,000. 
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OBITUARY. 


D. J. McCarthy. 


Dennis J. McCarthy, a well known retail lumberman, 
doing business and residing at Fenton, Mich., died sud- 
denly at Saginaw, Mich., early on Friday morning of last 
week. He went there with the Michigan Retail Lumber 
Dealers’ Association, of which he was a member, on an 
excursion through the section, and at the time of his 
death was walking with friends on Washington avenue 
when he slipped and fell to the pavement. He lost con- 
sciousness, at once and when medical aid was called he 
was found to have died of heart disease. He had been 
troubled with his heart for some time, but the final sum- 





_ mons came without a moment’s warning. His only son, 





D. J. McCARTHY. 


J. R. McCarthy, who has been associated in business with 
the deceased, was with his father when he died. 

Mr. McCarthy was born in Livingston county, Michi- 
gan, in 1847, and in 1881 engaged in the lumber business 
at Fenton. He did a prosperous business and two years 
ago was president of the association above mentioned. 
He was a prominent Mason, being a member of the 
Knights Templar, and also belonged to the A. O. U. W. 
The remains were sent to Fenton last Saturday morn- 
ing, the funeral being held at the latter point on Sunday. 
Besides his son, J. R. McCarthy, he leaves a widow. 





Louis De [lontcourt. 


Lumbermen of the central Mississippi river valley 
and many connected with the hardwood trade were 
shocked to learn of the tragic death of Louis DeMont- 
court, of the hardwood lumber firm of DeMontcourt & 
O'Hara, of Cairo, Ill., at the firm’s mill in Missouri, on 
Friday, February 9. He was murdered by one Hezekiah 
Grogan, a drunken desperado who had been discharged 
by the firm November 1, last. The mill was located in 
Pemiscot county, Missouri, ten miles from Tyler. Gro- 
gan had been manager of the mill, but was succeeded 
by Robert Howard on the date mentioned above, and the 
latter and Mr. DeMontcourt were in company when the 
murder took place. They were seated at the supper 
table in the boarding house of the mill when Grogan 
came in, crept up to Mr. DeMontcourt and put a bullet 
through his body, firing four or five other shots before 
his ferocity was satisfied. It is rumored that Grogan had 
killed two men previously, but there had been no espe- 
cial friction between him and Mr. DeMontcourt either 
during his employment or since. However, he went on 
a drinking bout, in which condition he had the reputa- 
tion of being a dangerous man. After the murderer had 
terrorized the town for a day he was finally arrested. 
Mr. DeMontcourt’s remains were brought to Cairo Sat- 
urday afternoon and the funeral was held Monday of 
this week under the Masonic ritual. 

Mr. DeMontcourt was born at Anteil, France, about 
fifty-three years ago. He came to America at the age 
of 25 and settled in western Kentucky, where he engaged 
in the shingle and lumber business, working his way up 
from the humblest beginnings. In 1885 he removed to 
Cairo and for a time was connected with the plant 
which now belongs to the Carey-Halliday Lumber Com- 
pany. In 1890 was formed the firm of DeMontcourt & 
O’Hara, which has had a prosperous existence until the 
present time. His partner in this institution was 
George E. O’Hara, who especially looked after the office 
and financial end of the business. Mr. DeMontcourt left 
a wife and three children—Mrs. J, W. Bryan, of Con- 
cordia, Kas., Miss Marie DeMontcourt and Albert 
DeMontcourt. Mr. DeMontcourt was quite prominent 
as a Knight Templar, having filled the highest office in 
the Cairo commandery. He was a man of marked char- 
acteristics, but extremely courteous in his manner, with 
all the affability which is associated with the French 
character of the better sort. He is said never to have 
had difficulty with his employees, and therefore the mur- 
der lacked every shadow of excuse. 





James Tolbert. 

James Tolbert died at Vassar, Mich., on Monday 
afternoon last from the results of an apoplectic stroke. 
Deceased had resided in Saginaw, Mich., since 1861, and 
was always engaged in the lumbering business, although 
on rather a small scale of late. This winter he was 
running a camp on Houghton creek, a tributary of Cass 
Tiver, and was driving to his camp when stricken down. 


He was born in Steuben county, New York, January 22, 
1826, and came to Flint in 1856, and to Saginaw five 
years later. He owned large tracts of land in Tuscola 
county and was one of the pioneer loggers on Cass river. 
He also owned timber land in other localities and was the 
owner of the finest farm in Tuscola county, besides 
owning several other farms in the same county, one in 
Minnesota and another in the state of New York. He 
was concerned in mining property in Idaho. Mr. Tol- 
bert was essentially a diamond in the rough. As to his 
personal appearance it was a matter of no concern, but 
under his plain clothes he carried the heart of a philan- 
thropist. He lost $120,000 through indorsing paper 
for others, and during his life gave away thousands of 
dollars. He was a quiet, unobtrusive man, possessing 
keen business ability, and won his way into the esteem 
and confidence of all who knew him by his strict integ- 
rity and attention to his own affairs. He never married, 
but has left two brothers, who reside in New York, in 
which state the remains of the deceased will sleep after 
years of weary wandering. 





Charles B. White. 


An honored and successful career was closed on Mon- 
day last, when Charles B. White died at his home in the 
Hotel Metropole, in this city, in the eighty-fourth year of 
his age. The funeral services were held on Wednesday 
from the Hotel Metropole, being conducted by the Rev. 
William W. Fenn, of the First Unitarian church, and were 
attended by a large number of those who were engaged in 
the lumber trade during the period that Mr. White was 
a prominent factor in it. The floral offerings were 
numerous and beautiful, and the body was taken on the 
noon train for interment at Grand Rapids, Mich., where 
Mr. White first began business sixty-three years ago as 
a building contractor and where some of his family lie 
buried. 

Mr. White was born in New York state in 1816, and 
in 1837 removed to Homer, Mich., where he engaged in 
farming and merchandising. In 1854 he removed to 
Illinois, and in 1861 took up his residence in Chicago. 
Two years later he associated himself with Alva Trow- 
bridge, owner of a saw mill at Muskegon, Mich., with a 
Chicago yard on Lumber street, near Twelfth. Two 














CHARLES B. WHITE. 


years later James H. Swan, now deceased, returning 
from the army, was admitted into the firm, he being a 
son-in-law and former partner of Mr, Trowbridge. The 
firm name became White, Trowbridge & Co., but a year 
later was changed to White & Swan, Mr. Trowbridge 
retiring. The yard at this time was on Ogden slip, 
Archer road. In 1871 Ira O. Smith was admitted into 
partnership and took charge of operations at the Muske- 
gon mills, the firm name becoming White, Swan & Co., 
and an office was at this time opened on the lumber 
market at the foot of Franklin street. In 1888 the firm 
retired from business owing to the exhaustion of its 
Michigan timber and Mr. White has since been enjoying 
the later years of a ripe old age and the fruits of his 
earlier labors. 

Mr. White was married in 1840 to Miss Betsey E. 
Rosecrantz, who died the following year. Remaining 
six years a widower, he married Miss Mary Jane Prior, 
a granddaughter of Col. Amos Roberts, of Grand Rapids. 
Of the four children but one now survives, Mrs. J. R. 
Custer, of this city. 

The honorary pallbearers at the funeral were Morton 
D. Hull, J. W. Brooks, David Sutherland, Charles C. 
Curtis, Albert S. Gage, A. Tracy Lay, John A. Farwell, 
Isaac G. Lombard, M. Lester Coffin, George Green and 
E. A. Lord. '[he Imperial quartet sang. 


Royal B. Squires. 


R. B. Squires, for many years a familiar figure in the 
hardwood lumber business of the northwest, died Sunday, 
February 11, at his home in Minneapolis, Minn, He was 
stricken with apoplexy Wednesday of last week. 


Mr. Squires had been a resident of Minneapolis since 
1867, coming from northern New York after the close of 
the war. He soon afterward became associated with 
S. D. Todd, and the firm of Squires & Todd was well 
known throughout that section. Eleven years ago they 
entered the hardwood business. Last summer Mr. Todd’s 
health failed, and he retired from the firm, when Mr. 
Squires took his son, Charles D. Squires, into partner- 
ship with him. 

Mr. Squires was a well known and respected citizen of 
Minneapolis and many friends mourn his death. He was 
an active member of the Northwestern Hardwood Lum- 
bermen’s Association, the members of which at a special 
meeting passed resolutions testifying their high regard 
and their regret at his death. 





FINANCIAL TROUBLES. 


A Small But Bad Local Failure. 


Reiker Bros. & Co., operating in both pine and hard- 
wood lumber, with yard at 135 North Halsted street, this 
city, have failed, and from all appearances it is a more 
than usually unprofitable failure for the general cred- 
itors. The firm confessed judgment February 7 to Taylor 
Sargent on two notes dated February 4, 1897, $1,000, and 
January 20, 1899, $1,200, each note bearing 10 percent 
interest from date, making a total of principal and 
accrued interest of $2,576.26. 

There is some doubt in the minds of those who have 
investigated the subject as to who have composed the 
firm of Reiker Bros. & Co. On September 3, 1898, George 
J. Reiker made the statement that the firm was composed 
of himself and Charles E. Reiker, and it is also given 
this way in the city directory. He now asserts that the 
firm is composed of George J. Reiker, Mrs. Emma Reiker 
(wife of Charles E, Reiker), Ernest Nottlemann and 
Harrison Sargent, a brother of Taylor Sargent, in whose 
favor the notes above mentioned were made. 

After the confession of judgment had gone on record 
a sale of the stock of lumber in the yard was made to 
Taylor Sargent. The circumstances attending this sale 
are not very clear, but several days after the execution 
had been issued from the sheriff’s office no return had 
been made by the deputy of such a sale having been made 
and some of the legal formalities regarding publication 
notice, ete., it appeared had not been complied with. 

A meeting of the creditors was called on Saturday last 
at the oflice of D. A. Newmark, attorney for Reiker Bros. 
& Co., 100 Washington* street. William Clancy was 
chosen chairman. George J. Reiker was present and was 
closely questioned by the creditors. It developed during 
the inquiry that there was no record on the books of 
Reiker Bros. & Co. of the two notes above named upon 
which judgment was entered. George J. Reiker, however, 
acknowledged in the presence of the creditors that he 
had signed the notes personally for Reiker Bros, & Co. 

The statement made by Reiker Bros. & Co. at the time 
of the failure showed the following assets: Good 
accounts, $1,230; stock of lumber, $3,100; fixtures, yard 
equipment, ete., $500; doubtful accounts, $2,000; total, 
$6,830. Liabilities: Merchandise account, $3,795.50; 
judgment and costs, $2,590.75; total, $6,386.25. 

Some of the creditors had previously endeavored to get 
hold of the book accounts of the concern, but were met at 
the outset by the statement that the book accounts had 
been sold to Attorney Newmark, and the latter confirmed 
his purchase in the presence of the creditors at the meet- 
ing. He said that he paid $900 for the accounts. 

The stock of lumber was sold for $3,100, and there was 
a balance between the amount received for the stock 
from the judgment creditor and the sum due him of 
$509.25; and.as $900 was realized from the sale of the 
accounts, making a total of $1,409.25, Reiker Bros. were 
asked what became of this balance. Mr. Reiker said he 
did not know; that was about all the satisfaction that 
could be gotten out of him. Neither did the attorney 
know what had become of the above balance. 

On November 24, 1899, a statement was made of the 
condition of Reiker Bros. & Co., on the authority of 
George Reiker, making the following showing: Stock on 
hand, $6,000; cash in bank, $800; good book accounts, 
$2,000; horses and wagons, $800; fixtures and yard 
equipment, $500; total, $10,100. Liabilities, $1,105; net 
assets, $8,995. 

September 3, 1898, George J. Reiker made a statement 
over his own signature, with the following showing: 
Stock on hand, $6,800; book accounts, $2,600; horses, 
wagons, etc., $1,000; cash in bank, $500; total, $10,908. 
Liabilities, $800; net assets, $10,100. In none of the 
statements made by the firm does the note for $1,000 
made May 4, 1897, appear as a liability. 

The above facts were all brought out at the meeting. 
When asked if he had any settlement to propose, Mr. 
Reiker stated that he had a relative in New York who 
would advance him sufficient money to make a cash pay- 
ment in full of all indebtedness of 30 cents on the dollar. 

Chairman Clancy appointed a committee of the cred- 
itors, consisting of H. W. Gleason, Joseph Burlingame 
and W. A. Glass, to examine and report on the advisabil- 
ity of accepting this settlement. It is understood that 
the committee is favorable to accepting 60 cents on the 
dollar and dropping further proceedings, otherwise there 
are liable to be some interesting developments. 


PB PBA PBDI IIIT 


Greer Bros., of Dakota, Ga., have purchased a saw mill 
site at Dover, Hillsboro county, Fla., with 20,000 acres of 
timber adjoining and will engage in the export lumber 
trade with Cuba and South America. The mill will 
be completed in April and a railroad will be constructed 
to facilitate the shipment of the product via Tampa. 
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IN THE EASTERN FIELD. 





Waiting at New York—Large Lot Trade Showing up at Buffalo—Gossip From the Hub 
—Baltimore Preparing for the Convention—North Carolina Pine Booming 
—Maine Logging Conditions. 





THE METROPOLITAN DISTRICT. 

New York, Feb. 12.—Trade jogs along in a quiet, even 
way, with little incident and dealers apparently content 
to put up with the temporary dullness, in the supreme 
confidence that the spring will bring with it a revival 
that will make last year’s good times seem lethargy in 
comparison. 

The retail yards are occasionally sending in an order 
for stock that they must have to keep their lines full, 
but most of them are still busy on their inventorying. 
Although real cold winter weather has not set in, we 
have had some few days of zero weather. Of snow there 
is none and had builders had more daring quite a little 
building might have been done before spring. As it is 
there is little sense in piling up lumber in unprotected 
spots, here or in the suburbs, and having it snowed 
under. 

Visitors to Albany report that the trade there is quite 
lively, a condition of things hardly compatible with the 
state of affairs here. Stocks are moving along there in 
pretty fair shape and the dealers are well satisfied with 
the outlook. 

Of course with the demand quiet there are always to 
be found a certain percentage of wholesalers and com- 
mission men who are willing to shade prices in order to 
make sales. Luckily that percentage ig rather small in 
the metropolis just now, but just the same it has made 
its presence felt and here and there figures are a little 
woolly. For choice stock and desirable widths, how- 
ever, buyers find that there is nothing like a universal 
weakening. 

Alcott & Minter is the title of a new wholesale lumber 
house which has just started its career at No. 29 Broad- 
way. It is composed of C, W. Alcott, who was for a 
great many years in the kindling wood business, and 
stands well in the trade, and A. F. Minter, who has been 
in the lumber business at Norfolk, Va., for the past 
fifteen years. Alcott & Minter will do a general whole- 
sale business, devoting themselves particularly to hard- 
woods. 

Among recent visitors to the metropolis were George 
H. Mell, the hemlock shingle manufacturer, of Kane, 
Pa.; 5. C. Rowland, secretary-treasurer of the American 
Lumber & Box Company, Baltimore, Md.; Frank W. 
Price, representing Price & Heald, Baltimore; C. W. 
Goodyear, of F. H. & C. W. Goodyear, Buffalo; H. M. 
Bickford, of the Bickford & Stone Lumber Company, 
Boston, and Max L. Pease, of William Shuette & Co., 
Saginaw, Mich. 

©. W. McGovern, wholesale dealer in hardwoods, who 
formerly had an oflice with the E, H. Ogden Lumber 
Company, foot of West Twenty-seeond street, has 
removed to No. 66 Broad street. 

Lindsley H. Shepard has returned from his trip to the 
Bermudas. 

S. E. Kellar, of No. 18 Broadway, left this city on 
Saturday for Chicago. He goes on a business trip and 
will be away about a week or ten days. 

C. W. Manning, the hardwood wholesaler, of No. 66 
Broad street, has been ill at his home the past week 
with a bad attack of the grip. 


The Week’s Charters. 


Timber rates for steam tonnage from gulf ports have 
somewhat appreciated, owners now asking 110s and 
112s 6d for prompt and forward tonnage to the United 
Kingdom and continent. Deal rates for spring loading 
at the provinces appear well sustained, though no addi- 
tional business of an important character has been com- 
pleted during the interval, Little action in time tonnage 
is observed. Voreign owners continue to hold good 
modern boats at the range of 7s 6d and 8s for periods of 
six and tweive months, but charterers are reluctant to 
advance their bids above 7s 3d and 7s 6d. There is a 
good inquiry for sail tonnage to South America, and 
with light offerings of suitable vessels, the market is 
sustained upon a steady basis. The fixtures durmg the 
week include Boston to Buenos Ayres at $10; Annapolis 
to Buenos Ayres at $10.50; Portland to Bahia Blanca at 
$12; Mobile to Buenos Ayres, $12.50, and Apalachicola 
to Buenos Ayres $13.25, with options La Plata, $13.50 
and Rosario $14.50, Brazil freights remain quiet, though 
rates are without quotable change. In the line of West 
India business there is not much doing either from New 
York or the south, but as tonnage appears scarce, rates 
are not unfavorably influenced. Few coastwise orders 
have been presented during the week, but the lack of 
important demand does not seemingly disturb the 
owners, the majority yet holding out for $7.50 from 
Brunswick to New York. In tie freights further busi- 
ness has been done at 23 cents for above voyage. 





FROM WESTERN NEW YORK. 


Burrato, N. Y., Feb, 14.—Late reports from dealers, 
especially in the pine trade, indicate that while the small 
buyer is still holding off the buyer who takes stock east- 
ward by the hundred thousand feet is giving up his 
offishness. Several firms have sold quite large blocks 
lately. George B. Montgomery, who has just returned 
from the east, is of the opinion that the seaboard will 
soon be in line for active business again. 


The rail report of lumber handled here, which is neces- 
sary to a complete tabulation of last year’s business, is 
coming into the office of Secretary Mixer, of the Lumber 
Exchange, very slowly, but it will be obtained after 
a while. At one time this information was gathered 
monthly by the Merchants’ Exchange, but it somehow 
made a rather uncertain showing, sometimes making 
shipments greater than receipts. It is hoped that a bet- 
tcr report can be obtained now. 

Pan-American exposition contracts are now beginning 
to come in and more are promised right along. The 
foundation of the horticultural building, consisting of a 
large amount of piling and timber, has been let to 
Kdward Hager, a Buffalo contractor, who, by the way, 
has a large amount of other building to do just now. 

J. B. Wall is just back from Memphis and the Yazoo 
country. The company’s oak mills are reported active 
and a good amount of stock is coming away from the saw. 

G. Elias & Bro. are somehow able to report a big stock 
of both ash and maple, which is something that is uncom- 
mon enough these days to be worth special mention. 

The late freshet in Buffalo river did some damage in 
the yards of Taylor & Crate and G, Elias & Bro. by way 
of carrying off planking and mixing things up generally. 
{he piles were not disturbed, though. 

Fire on February 11 destroyed the planing mill of Her- 
bold & Kessler at Springville, this (rie) county, involv- 
ing a loss to the firm of about $3,000 and about an equal 
amount in machinery, lumber, ete., to the Brooks, Scaf- 
foli & Gang Brush Company. Very little was saved. 
There was $2,000 insurance on the building. 

The Buffalo Maple Flooring Company is rebuilding its 
dry kiln, which was burned some time ago, when its 
capacity will be somewhat larger than formerly. People 
say that this company struck it rich last reason in man- 
aging to buy its stock mostly on a low contract. 

M. E. Preisch, of Haines & Co., has gone west to look 
up the situation. He will buy if things look right, but 
is not prepared to do anything rash. 

President G. P. Sawyer, of the Lumber Exchange, has 
gone to Europe for a short trip. With both him and 
Vice-President Preisch away this week it will be neces- 
sary to appoint a chairman for the joint meeting of Sat- 
urday. 

R. H. M. Hopkins, who has been in Memphis several 
weeks in the interest of Scatcherd & Son, has returned 
home more than ever convinced that the hardwood trade 
is on a firm basis and there will be no weakening in 
prices. 

F. W. Vetter, of the Empire Lumber Company, is still 
in Arkansas. The company’s mills are turning out con- 
siderable oak and the completion of the railroad it is 
building is promised for March 1. 





NEW ENGLAND TRADE. 


Boston, Mass., Feb. 13.—Trade in Boston and 
throughout New England is certainly quiet, and fully as 
much so as is usually the case at this time of the year, 
while lumbermen really had a right to expect rather 
improved conditions during the winter. Building opera- 
tions have been set back, and this is due to a variety of 
reasons; money has been locked up in speculations in 
stocks to a greater or lesser extent, and enlarged busi- 
ness operations have taken capital which otherwise 
might have gone to build the home. Chief among rea- 
sons, however, is the greatly increased cost of building ; 
this may be charged to the account of lumber perhap: 
as much as to any other material, unless it be iron and 
steel. A scarcity of supply or a greatly increased 
demand, or both, are the only things which can produce 
such advances. A great increase in supply or falling 
off in demand, on the contrary, are the only means of 
reducing prices. he price of the material which is sub- 
ject to exhaustion and well on the way to that point 
can never recede to the old low figures, and this is the 
condition which confronts the manufacturer of luin- 
ber. Lumber of all kinds is not inexhaustible in this 
country, and in many cases the end has been fairly in 
sight for some time. On the other hand the production 
of iron and steel and all masons’ supplies can be carried 
on to an indefinite limit, and the prices on such materials 
must of necessity succumb to the pressure of duller busi- 
ness. The action of sympathy in any market is strong, 
and this may eause the price of lumber also to recede to 
a greater or less extent. 

Boston lumbermen are keeping themselves busy and 
universally cheerful, and can well afford a short period 
of quiet in the market. Books are pretty well closed 
up, and rumors as to the year’s profits of this concern 
and that are flying freely. It is safe to say that all 
hands have added nicely to their capital or enjoyed an 
increase in their scale of living, or both, There is abso- 
lutely no excitement over the coming political cam- 
paign, and it appears to be a forgone conclusion in 
the eastern mind what the outcome will be. No great 
interruption in the ordinary routine of business is looked 
for. 

The W. M. Weston Company, of 120 Milk street, has 
succeeded in forcing the attention of its customers to 
the virtues of red gum, for which lumber it is head- 
quarters. This is a wood that has hardly been appre- 


ciated, but is now growing in favor rapidly. Mr. Gibbs, 
of this company, states that the best they get comes from 
the Mississippi valley, through western Tennessee and 
eastern Missouri, and that lately a lively demand has 
sprung up for the export trade, in which it is used as a 
substitute for black walnut. Furniture factories are 
taking an interest in it as a substitute for brown ash, 
which latter is now so scarce. This stock must be in- 
telligently handled, and should be thoroughly air-dried 
for nine months to a year before attempting to kiln dry 
it; and a further important consideration is that it 
should be quarter-sawed. 

The spectacle of Nate Gifford, of Salem, lying quiet is 
difficult for his friends in the lumber trade to imagine; 
however, that is the lamentable state of affairs at the 
present time. Mr. Gifford was attempting to climb up 
the wharf on a rope ladder, when the treacherous ladder 
broke, with the result that he was thrown into the water 
and now suffers from a broken shoulder. One questions 
why a fall into the water should result in a broken 
shoulder, but it is presumed that the water on the north 
shore is very hard. At any rate Mr. Gifford has the 
sympathy of his friends. 

C, 8S. Batchelder, treasurer of the Boston Lumber Com- 
pany, is spending two weeks on a trip through the south, 
among the mills which are supplying his firm. 

The Boston Herald of a few days back contained a 
most spirited challenge to public debate to Peter D. 
Smith, of Andover, issued by our friend John M. Woods, 
of Somerville. Mr. Woods has long taken an active and 
prominent part in Grand Army circles, and both he and 
his opponent are candidates for the position of depart- 
ment commander. This is only one of the many times 
that Mr. Woods’ voice has been heard in debate, and it 
is not a bad gamble that he will in this instance, as in 
many others, carry his point. He “has a way with him” 
which brings civic as well as military honors and success 
in his undertakings, as well as onyx clocks and other 
tokens of esteem, with which his office abounds, from 
his friends. 

During the week the Cypress Lumber Company, of 
Boston, has accomplished the removal of all its muni- 
tions of war to the new base. The company now occu- 
pies much larger and more convenient quarters at the 
corner of Batterymarch and Milk streets. This move 
was necessitated by the growing business of the con- 
cern. 

K. J. Hammond & Co. have also moved from the Ex- 
change building into the same building, corner Battery- 
march and Milk streets. 


QUAKER CITY JOTTINGS. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Feb. 14.—The spruce situation 
furnishes a problem. The foremost members of the 
trade differ radically both as to the present conditions 
and the future outlook. The view of one side is that 
the market is firm, the demand equal to the supply, and 
business unusually good for the season of the year. By 
the other it is maintained that the demand is not near 
what it was sixty days ago and that the market has 
not the degree of firmness that appears on the surface. 
It is a fact that many buyers are holding off in expecta- 
tion of doing better later, and it is also true that bills 
are being sold at varying prices. 

Whether spruce will advance in price or the present 
price even be maintained is a matter of much contro- 
versy. Some authorities assert that there is going 
to be a shortage of spruce lumber next year on account 
of the unfavorable weather conditions in the north, and 
it is further pointed out that the West Virginia output 
is not going to increase. In the face of all this people 
of long years in the trade and large interests are to be 
found who believe that a recession in the price may be 
looked for. ’ 

The supply of dry box lumber is becoming a serious 
question. There is practically none on the market and 
the North Carolina people have the business just about 
where it suits them. 

The demand for hardwoods is not as active as it was 
and the prices have weakened. Red oak of the lower 
grades is in fair demand and offers are being made 
at cut prices. The supply is good and there is more com- 
ing forward. Some manufacturers are offering stocks 
at from $1 to $1.50 less in order to get money to buy 
more timber. 

Quartered oak has been bought within the week at 
lower figures than at any time during the last six 
months. The cut is large and there is less demand on 
account of the increased use of veneers. 

The retail lumbermen will hold their annual meet- 
ing February 20. One matter slated for discussion is a 
proposition to jolt prices a point or two. 








SOUTH OF THE MONUMENTAL CITY. 


BAttTimorE, Mp., Feb. 13.—Lumbermen are practically 
unanimous in the statement that the volume of business 
so far developed this year is ahead of 1899 in the matter 
of quantity and is bringing far better prices. At the 
present time no very pronounced demand prevails for 
North Carolina air-dried pine. This grade of lumber 
has been coming in freely and the stocks on the wharves 
at present are quite large, although the movement is 
of fair proportions, as box manufacturers are buying 
rather more extensively than they usually do at this 
season. In other directions the movement is relatively 
restricted, a circumstance which, combined with the 
liberal receipts, has had a depressing effect upon the 
market. The range of values for air-dried stocks is 
about $2 a thousand feet below that of kiln-dried lum- 
ber, the excess in difference measuring the effect of the 
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heavy accumulations. In kiln-dried lumber there is no 
surplus, either at the mills or in the hands of dealers. 
Lumber is shipped only on orders and the demand 
appears active enough to keep down the surplus. 

Cypress is, as usual, quiet and steady, with the 
demand about up to the normal winter inquiry. The 
hardwood business is characterized by healthy briskness 
and values which compare favorably with the quotations 
for any other period since the revival of business. Dry 
ash and oak command slightly higher prices, while pop- 
lar is firm, with sales larger than usual. The entire 
trade may be said to enjoy marked prosperity. Exports 
are of liberal proportions and shipments are being made 
at figures which leave gratifying margins. 

The feeling in the North Carolina pine trade was 
adequately shown at the recent monthly meeting of the 
North Carolina Pine Association, in the Hotel Chamber- 
lin, Old Point Comfort. In the course of this meeting, 
which was largely attended and followed by a banquet, 
the committee on price list submitted a report favoring 
another advance in the official quotations. The majority 
of the members of the committee were of the opinion 
that the prevailing trade conditions justified such a 
step. Some of the association members, however, argued 
that action on the recommendation should be deferred 
because possible failure to realize the larger advance in 
the course of businéss would tend to injure the whole 
trade. ‘They contended that it would be preferable to 
sell a little above the list than to raise the quotations 
so high as to render it impossible to maintain them, a 
contingency which, it was pointed out, would be attended 
by demoralization. These arguments prevailed, the 
proposition to increase being laid over without action 
until the next meeting. 

The lumbermen of Baltimore are beginning to busy 
themselves with the preparations for the coming annual 
meeting of the National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ 
Association, to be held here on March 7 and 8, probably 
at the Hotel Rennert. Special arrangements have been 
made with the Trunk Line Association for reduced rates 
on the railroads on the certificate plan, which will allow 
members of the association to come and return at the 
rate of one and one-third fare. ‘The attendance from the 
scuth especially is expected to be large, proving the 
wisdom of the organization in selecting Baltimore as the 
place for the sessions. This is the first time the asso- 
ciation has gone so far south, and the manifestation of 
interest in the meeting on the part of the lumbermen of 
the section below Mason and Dixon’s line is very grati- 
fying to the trustees. The members generally have been 
requested to prepare suggestions for consideration dur- 
ing the sessions and to put into presentable shape any 
matters which, in their opinion, will be for the benefit 
of the trade and redound to the advantage of the whole- 
salers. The Baltimore Lumber Exchange will make 
special preparations for the reception and entertain- 
ment of the out-of-town visitors and will give them a 
regular old-fashioned Maryland welcome. 

Francis E. Waters, of the well-known North Carolina 
pine firm of R. T. Waters & Son, in the Merchants’ 
National Bank building, has been appointed a director 
in the Maryland penitentiary, a position which he had 
held prior to 1898 for ten years and for which he is 
admirably qualified. Gov. Smith could not have made a 
better selection, Mr. Waters standing high as a business 
man and as a citizen. The position is purely honorary, 
and Mr. Waters’ acceptance is determined merely by 
a commendable desire to serve the public. 

At a meeting of the Baltimore Lumber Exchange, held 
on February 2, President Lewis Dill announced the 
regular standing committees. That on arbitration has 
Francis E. Waters for its chairman; inspection, Wil- 
liam M. Burgan; legislation, Theopilus Tunis; member- 
ship, Richard W. Price; house, Henry P. Duker. 

The special committee appointed to consider the par- 
ticipation of the exchange in the Paris exposition made 
a preliminary report through Chairman R. W. Price. 
No detailed plan as to the precise character of the 
exhibit has yet been adopted, it being necessary to ascer- 
tain how large an amount of money will be forthcoming 
for the purpose. The board of managers re-elected 
Charles T. Stran secretary of the exchange and admitted 
E. E. Price & Bro. and R. P. Baer & Co. to membership. 

Kk. W. & L..S. MeGrath, of Wicomico county, Mary- 
land, have lately purchased tracts of timber land in 
Wicomico and Somerset counties. They will erect a saw 
mill on the purchased property and convert the timber 
into lumber. 

Ernest W. Horstmeier and John T. Galvin have formed 
a partnership to continue the lumber business of E. W. 
Horstmeier & Son under the same name. 

S. C. Rowland, of the American Box & Lumber Com- 
pany and the Rowland Lumber Company, paid a visit 
to New York last week. 





WESTERN PENNSYLVANIA TRADE NOTES. 


PirrspurG, Pa., Feb. 14.—J. M. Hastings and M. W. 
Teufel, of the J. M. Hastings Lumber Company, have 
been absent for a few days in the lumber markets of 
the north. 

W. D. Johnson, of the American Lumber & Manufac- 
turing Company, has gone on a two weeks’ trip to 
Duluth, Minn., in the interests of his firm. 

The Fifth Avenue Planing Mill Company has changed 
the title to read Biggs & Thoerner, changing also from 
a limited partnership to a co-partnership. 

Flint, Erving & Lindsay were the successful bidders 
for the lumber to be used in the construction of 100 
houses to be built for coke and coal workers at Union- 
tcwn, Pa., by Simbower & Hogg. The greatest bulk of 
the lumber will be finished by this firm and the balance 





evenly distributed among the other jobbers in this city. 

Attorney R. B. Petty, on behalf of Charles H. Ide, 
William Forsyth, W. J. Hillman and Samuel Eades, has 
filed application for a charter for what will be known 
as the Bennett Lumber & Manufacturing Company. As 
soon as the charter is granted the company will formally 
take possession of the Bennett planing mill, at present 
operated by Charles H. Ide. The company contemplates 
making extensive improvements. 

The following out of town lumbermen were in the 
city during the past few days: J.T. Simbower, Union- 
town, Pa.; C. W. Close, Hyndman, Pa.; J. L. Henry, 
Buckhannon, W. Va.; A. B. Giffen, Buckhannon, W. Va. 





THE YEAR’S SHIPMENTS FROS1 WILLIAMSPORT 


WILLIAMSPorT, PA., Feb. 12.—I have seen no review of 
the lumber trade at this point in the American Lumber- 
man recently, and so I venture to quote some of the 
figures sent out by the West Branch Lumber Exchange 
and compiled from railroad sources as to the trade of 
last year and previous years, 

The shipments from Williamsport during 1899 
amounted to 241,290,000 feet of lumber in the rough. 
The shipments of 1898 were 223,506,000 feet, so that 
last year shows an increase of 17,784,000 feet. The 
product of 1899 was practically the same as that of 
1898, for the increase of shipments was balanced by a 
decrease of stock on hand at the end of the year of 18,- 
496,578 feet. The shipments of last year were 131,670,- 
000 feet over the Philadelphia & Erie and 109,620,000 
feet over the Philadelphia & Reading. 

The Philadelphia & Erie shipments from points 
between this city and Renovo, the latter not included, 
amounted to 78,608,000 feet last year, which was an 
increase of 4,194,000 feet over the previous year. Ship- 
ments over the Northern Central railway, a division of 
the Philadelphia & Erie, between, but not including, Wil- 
liamsport and Elmira during 1899 amounted to 28,457,- 
000 feet, a decrease of 4,626,000 feet from the previous 
year. 

The following table gives the stocks on hand at this 
point on January | for a series of years. It is furnished 
by Secretary Prior, of the West Branch Lumbermen’s 
Exchange. It will be seen that stocks on hand at the 
present time are very light as compared with almost 
any previous year: 


January 1, Pine. Hemlock. Lath. Pickets. 

i. Se 13,876,797 55,427,038 18,666,500 1,765,140 
Ci. Seer 32,373,375 102,758,790 39,085,052 3,882,675 
REG ccces 26,195,673 94,557,365 41,448,500 4,704,185 
i: eee 30,645,000 96,371,409 48,926,000 4,748,155 
a 25,518,451 61,349,484 37,991,700 3,707,650 
See 19,222,091 76,084,323 30,429,800 2,270,875 
Seeevacves 19,828,626 152,655,870 38,554,600 38,289,350 
(Se 21,361,431 154,622,346 34,911,000 4,606,500 
i. 46,385,404 121,616,522 45,994,900 5,908,096 
). | Se 56,335,321 60,601,040 33,995,760 5,033,335 
TOO cccines 40,272,877 31,066,673 21,216,640 2,347,915 





MAINE LUIIBERING OPERATIONS. 


Banaor, Me., Feb. 12.—Since last week enough snow 
has fallen in the logging regions of Maine to make first 
rate hauling, and the lumbermen are happy once more. 
In some sections there is rather too much snow, but as 
the weather from now on is likely to be warmer, with 
more or less rain, the snow will settle down rapidly, and, 
unless other storms should come very soon, there will 
be no difficulty in keeping the roads in good condition. 
In the southern parts of the state the storms of the 
past month have generally been in the form of rain or 
sleet, but up north, where the temperature is much 
lower, there has been very little rain. All the northern 
rairoad lines were badly blocked last week by ice form- 
ing along the rails, and hundreds of men with axes and 
picks were kept busy gor days clearing away the incum- 
brance. 

The cases against the Penobscot Lumbering Associa- 
tion have been finally settled, and Chief Justice Wiswell, 
who was referee in the cases, has sent his award of dam- 
ages to Clerk of Courts Sweet. The plaintiffs in each 
case claimed that their logs, which were in the west 
branch drive, were so delayed as to cause a considerable 
loss to the owners owing to a fall in price while the logs 
were still in the boom unsorted. Defendants admitted 
their liability, and the matter of damages was referred 
to Chief Justice Wiswell, who gave the awards as fol- 
lows: John Perry, $900; M. & J. D. Leen, $2,066; J. E. 
& F. C. Estes, $265; Henry H. Putnam, $2,329; Martin 
L. Emerson, $644 

Thomas H. Gilbert, jr., who is operating in Onawa, is 
the youngest lumberman in Maine, and this is his first 
winter in the business. He recently cut one of the 
largest pine trees ever felled in the state, and now has 
the trunk on his landing at Onawa lake. The big log 
contains 3,200 feet, woods scale, and is said to be the 
largest pine ever cut in a lumber operation in New Eng- 
land. 

E. P. Viles, one of the oldest of the Kennebec lumber- 
men, predicts that within twenty-five years there wul 
not be a saw mill of any considerable size in operation 
on the Kennebec, and that all the pulp and paper mills 
will be then much nearer to the forests than now, obvia- 
ting the necessity of driving logs. As to the fear that 
the supply of logs for the pulp mills will become 
exhausted, Mr. Viles says that those who are anxious on 
this score would change their minds were they to go to 
the top of Mount Bigelow and look northward. “You 
can see clear into Canada,” he says, “but you can’t see 
where there is any break in the forest.” Mr. Viles gives 
another reason why the pulp mills will be moved north- 
ward. He says: “You can’t drive poplar. It is too heavy, 
yet it makes a good wood for the paper business, except 


that some manufacturers think it not strong enough in 
fiber for manila. There is plenty of poplar—all they 


have to do is to go after it. Just as soon as the railroads 
are extended you will see the pulp mills moving inland.” 


The latest pulp mill enterprise on the Penobscot is 


now well under way at Oldtown, where the Websters 
are at work on the foundation of a mill to have a capac- 


ity of about forty tons a day. 

Work is still in progress on the big mill of the Great 
Northern Paper Company, at Millinocket, fifty miles 
north of Bangor, on the line of the Bangor & Aroostook 
railroad. A million feet of hard pine timber has already 
been sent there from Bangor, to be used in the construe- 
tion of the mill, and a vessel is now loading at Bruns- 
wick, Ga., with 500,000 feet more. It is not thought 
that the mill can be completed until late this year. 





EASTERN NEWS NOTES. 

The Estes & McLain Wood Turning Company has 
secured 28,000 acres of white birch land on Mount Bige- 
low, near Stratton, Vt., and will build a woodworking 
factory at that point and one at Flagstaff. 

Alfred C. Ollivier, of Atlantic Highlands, N. J., will 
build two saw mills eight miles east of Morgantown, 
W. Va., on the line of the Morgantown & Kingwood 
railroad. 

The state forestry commission of Pennsylvania has 
purchased 20,000 acres of timber lands on the Delaware 
river watershed for the purpose of a state forest reserve, 
also 39,000 acres on the Susquehanna river watershed, 
the latter in Centre, Clinton, Clearfield and Lycoming 
counties, with the prospect of a speedy purchase of 
40,000 acres more. 

George Mertz’s Sons, of Port Chester, N. Y., have 
filled a $30,000 contract for furnishing the ornamental 
fronts and moldings for the United States buildings at 
the Paris exposition. The materials were shipped on 
the United States transport Prairie early in February. 

During the year 1899 the lumber shipments from 
Williamsport, Pa., amounted to 241,290,000 feet, which 
was an increase of 17,784,000 feet over the shipments of 
the previous year. Stocks of lumber now on hand in 
that city are estimated at one-half to two-thirds of 
what they were a year ago. 

The Everetts Lumber Company, of Everetts, N. C., 
J. C. McNaughton, president, has appointed H. H. Maus 
& Co., of 420 Walnut street, Philadelphia, as its sales 
agents, 

G. Elias & Bro., of Buffalo, N. Y., have secured a 
contract for furnishing the white oak timber and 
Georgia pine necessary for canal improvements at Ful- 
tonville, Schuylerville, Port Byron and Boonville, N. Y., 
at $4,862. Taylor & Crate, also of Buffalo, have been 
awarded a contract to furnish white oak for canal 
repairs at Cohoes and Palmyra, N. Y., the contract 
price being $3,197. 

The rains and warm weather of ten days ago caused a 
15-foot rise in the Susquehanna river and heavy sticks 
of lumber were carried down with the ice. About six 
miles north of Clearfield, at Stone Run, a dam broke 
and a considerable amount of damage was done, At 
McGee’s Mills, Clearfield county, four rafts belonging to 
the Bowman-Foresman Company, of Williamsport, broke 
loose from their moorings and started down the river 
and two big rafts belonging to 8S. H. McGee broke away 
at Keating. A fair proportion of the logs, however, was 
caught, and it is not believed that the lumbermen will 
suffer much loss, as most of the large timber had been 
banked out of the reach of the water. 


The Ohio Field. 


EVENTS IN THE QUEEN CITY. 

Cincinnatt, O., Feb. 13.—The monthly meeting and 
dinner of the Cincinnati Lumbermen’s Club last night 
drew an attendance rather above- the average 
for these attractive and substantial events, repre- 
sentative in their way of the organization that gives 
them—the real thing, if not the very flower itself, of 
Queen City business associations. In the comfort and 
luxury and eminent satisfactoriness of the viands pro- 
vided, the Burnet house as usual did itself proud with 
its old friends the lumbermen. The attendance was 
marked with an unusually large representation of the 
younger members of the trade. The proceedings were, 
as is customary, largely of a conversational and strictly 
social nature. 

President J. Watt Graham presided in a way to make 
everybody feel “at home” from the start and in the 
midst of his friends. 

A letter was read from the National Wholesale Lum- 
ber Dealers’ Association urging as many as possible 
of the Cincinnati dealers, whether members of the asso- 
ciation or not, to attend the next annual meeting, which 
will be held in Baltimore March 7 and 8. It was decided 
to make up a party, and to that end the local trade is 
to be solicited to turn out in fairly representative force. 
W. A. Bennett, H. P. Wiborg and Charles W. Tomlinson 
were especially delegated to work in the interests of a 
representation at Baltimore. 

Uniform inspection was given its usual amount of 
consideration in the general discussion. There was an 
agitation in the matter of changing the meeting night, 
many favoring a change to Saturday night, and it was 
almost decided to make the change, when a final post- 
ponement of the question was had until such time as 
may suggest itself. 

Among the guests of the club were E. G. Rigg, who 
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represents the “Choctaw Route,” and J. M. Burns, who 
is traveling in the interests of the Rumbarger Lumber 
Company, of Philadelphia. 

Those present were: J. Watt Graham, Graham Lum- 
ber Company; H. P. Wiborg, Wiborg, Hanna & Co.; 
Walter Quick, with M. B. Farrin; John E, Williams, 
Charles W. Tomlinson, Myron Banning; W. A. Bennett, 
Bennett & Witte; Edwin Gholson; B. A. Kipp, B. A. 
Kipp & Co.; O. E. Faught, with Wiborg, Hanna & Co.; 
J. B, Cochran, Cochran Lumber Company; Terrell King, 
Cypress Lumber Company; J. M. Burns; E. G. Rigg; 
Charles A. Elliott, American Lumberman; Mr. Draper. 

Word was received here of the arrival in New York 
today of Mr. Petri, of the famous lumber concern of 
Petri & Co., of Antwerp, Belgium. 

Mr. Miller, of the Christman-Miller Lumber Company, 
of Williamsport, Pa., and George Scott, of the A. M. 
Stevens Lumber Company, Dyersburg, Tenn., were 
among the trade visitors this week. 

The committee appointed to reorganize the Builders’ 
Exchange reported Monday afternoon its inability to 
proceed, and asked to be dissolved. This was done and 
another committee of three appointed for the purpose. 


—— 





THE FOREST CITY. 

CLEVELAND, O., Feb. 10.—There is probably no business 
in existence upon which the weather has such a decided 
influence generally as upon the lumber trade. Much of 
the time for the past ten days it has been strictly arctic 
in character, yet one could hardly expect such favorable 
reports as come from all the dealers. Such reports are 
indicative of satisfactory prices and an extraordinary 
demand, all things considered. 

The Nicola & Stone Lumber Company says: “Trade 
right along with us has been excellent; in fact, much 
better than we had looked for.” 

Potter, Teare & Co., report: “Our home trade is fine, 
with all the mill work we are able to take care of and 
with more than twice the car orders we had at this time 
last year.” 

The Ellenberger Lumber Company says: “Please report 
us well pleased with prices and the present condition 
of trade.” 

F. R. Gilchrist & Co. are exceedingly busy. Their 
stocks are working off wonderfully well in all grades, and 
their belief is that prices were never better maintained 
than at the present time. Inquiries for maple flooring 
surpass anything they had looked for and this stock goes 
as fast as it can be manufactured. 

The Fisher & Wilson Company report: “We have no 
fault to find either with prices or trade. Our good lum- 
ber is beginning to go east exceedingly well for this sea- 
son of the year.” 

The C. H. Gill Lumber Company says: “Our trade is 
fine; much better than we had ever hoped for. Our piece 
stuff and coarse grades of pine will all be gone long 
before the opening of navigation at the rate it is going 
now.” 

The Saginaw Bay Company reports a fine trade, all 
things considered and at prices right up to list. It is 
looking for a rush of trade as soon as weather conditions 
will admit of outdoor work. 

Wellsville, Youngstown and Pittsburg buyers were in 
the market last week, notwithstanding the inclement 
weather and some quite large orders were placed. All 
in all we think our market is getting her full share 
of the car trade. With an exceedingly large factory 
and shop trade at home we have no complaints to make. 





NEWS NOTES. 

The Mitchell, Lewis & Staver Company, of Seattle, 
Wash., something over a year ago invented the Mitchell 
“Clipper” upright shingle machine, which we are 
informed has made a great record. Recently one firm 
using two machines turned out 148,000 shingles in ten 
hours. This must certainly be very gratifying to the 
inventor, as it is an unprecedented record, 

At the meeting of the Michigan retailers Frank 
Spangler was a prominent hustler, spreading the virtues 
of everlasting cypress, which he sells. Mr. Spangler 
sells the product of the Ruddock Cypress Company, of 
Ruddock, La., than which there is none better in the 
world, he says, for the purposes recommended. 

The interests of Bliss & Van Auken, of Saginaw, Mich., 
at the Detroit meeting last week were conducted by the 
young and popular Harry 8S. Dewey. Harry in his 
activity fulfills well the description given of an Ameri- 
can by a Chinaman soon after the famous victory of 
his namesake in the Philippines. The Chinaman 
exclaimed that “Spanish man talkee, talkee, talkee, but 
Melican he Dewey, Dewey, Dewey.” 


eer 

In June last Governor Smith, of Montana, applied to 
the interior department for a survey of seventeen town- 
ships in Missoula county, the state having a prior right 
over settlers to select lands in the public domain for the 
credit of the several federal grants made to the state. 
Two months prior to this the Northern Pacific railway 
had applied to the department for a survey of the same 
lands, intending to file upon them under the act of con- 
gress of February 22, 1899, in lieu of lands occupied 
within its grant by settlers whose rights were prior to 
the railroad company’s. Last November the department 
revoked its grant and withdrew the lands from the pub- 
lie domain on the ground that the railroad company 
was entitled to the lands, having applied for a survey 
under the act mentioned and a rehearing has been denied 
to the state authorities. The discussion involves about 
$500,000 worth of lands, which will be secured by the 
railroad unless the secretary of the interior shall reverse 
the ruling of the commissioner. 


The Record. 


Alabama. 

Birmingham—The Duke’s Lumber Company has been in- 
corporated with capital stock of $1,000.—The Sterrett Lum- 
ber Company has been incorporated with capital stock of 
$6,000. 

Dolives—The Hand Export Company has been incorpo- 
rated with capital stock of $20,000. 

Arkansas. 

Avon—The Dunn Lumber Company has sold out to the 
Avon Lumber Company, incorporated. 

Grannis—Patten & Co. have engaged in the saw mill 
business. 

Murfreesboro—Powers & Kelly have been succeeded by 
Powers & Son. 





Colorado. 

Greeley—Neill & Beckley have been succeeded by Neill 
3ros. 

Connecticut. 

Torrington—The Bronson Lumber & Coal Company has 
been incorporated with capital stock of $25,000 by bk. H. 
Bronson and others. 

Georgia. 

Key—S. L. & I’. L. Kent have sold out to Linton & Nix. 

Macon—The South Georgia Lumber Company has been 
incorporated with capital stock of $30,000 by I. L. Martin, 
P. D. Todd and A. EK. Causey. 

Moultrie—The Standard Lumber Company has been suc- 
ceeded by the Standard Saw Mill Company. 


Illinois. 

Chicago—Cook & Pringle will be succeeded by the Wil- 
liam Cook Manufacturing Company, incorporated, with 
capital stock of $30,000.—The Mississippi Lumber Company 
has been incorporated with capital stock of $150,000 by 
Perley Lowe, C. I. Thompson, and others.—The Norwood 
& Butterfield Company has removed oftice to Norfield, Miss. 
—B. C. Sullivan & Co. have engaged in the wholesale 
hardwood lumber business..—John Hf. Fowler has engaged 
in the railway timber and lumber supply business at 1701 
Visher building. 

Mattoon—The Mattoon Planing Mill Company has en- 
gaged in business. 

Wyanet—W. 0. Houghton has sold out to the Houghton 
Lumber Company. 

Winslow—Jesse Maricle has been succeeded by the Wins- 
low Lumber Company. 

Indiana. 

Knightstown—Watts & Parker have been succeeded by 
the Knightstown Box Company. 

La Porte—A. Backhaus & Co. have sold out to the La 
Porte Sash, Door & Blind Company, incorporated. 

lowa,. 

Atlantic—Shaw & Crombie have sold out to the W. 'T. 
Joyce Company. Also at Lewis, Griswold, Wiota and Lorah. 

Chapin—The Rogers Lumber Company has sold out to 
the Inter-State Lumber Company. 

Kldon—Joseph Geis has been succeeded by J. B. Me- 
Cormick. 

Kamrar—-George 8S. Neel & Sons have been succeeded by 
Neel Bros. 

Latimer—The Inter-State Lumber Company has engaged 
in business. . 

Sioux City—The Fullerton Lumber Company has removed 
headquarters to Minneapolis, Minn. 

Storm Lake—KE. Ruehl & Co. have sold out to Steichen 
& Co. 

Wellman—Kreger & Stump have sold out to Charles 
Grassel. 

Kansas. 

Burrton—E. Blansied & Son have established a yard. 

Pretty Prairie—The Charles Brown Lumber Company 
has sold out to G. W. Ultch. 

Kentucky. 

Owensboro—C. B. Morrow has engaged in the lumber 
business. 

Louisiana. 

Arnaudville—Skiles & White have been succeeded by 
Benjamin R. White. 

Mount Lebanon—J. H. Edwards has moved to Gibsland. 

New Orleans— -N. A. Woody & Bro. have been succeeded 
by N. A. Woody. 

Tremont—The Tremont Lumber Company has engaged 
in business. 


Massachusetts. 


Pittsfield—Charles D. Butler will open a lumber yard 
about April 1. 


Michigan, . 

Cadillac—Cummer & Diggins have been succeeded by 
Cummer, Diggins & Co., W. 8S. Saunders being admitted as a 
yartner. 

: Farmington—George W. Whipple has engaged in the 
lumber business. 

Imlay City—John S. Marshall has been succeeded by the 
Marshall Lumber Company. 

Munising—R. J. Clark has been succeeded by the Penin- 
sular Bark & Lumber Company. 

Saginaw—The Missaukee Manufacturing & Mercantile 
Company has been incorporated with capital stock of 
$10,000 by J. S. Porter, W. 8S. Morse, IF. C. Zimmerman 
and Bella Wurtsmith. 

Seney—Grondin & Balcom will discontinue business. 

Shelldrake—PDenoyer Bros. & Co. have been succeeded 
by the Shelldrake Lumber Company. 

Trout Creek—The Trout Creek Lumber Company has 
been succeeded by W. I. Dermont. 


Minnesota. 


Annandale—The Central Lumber Company has removed 
headquarters to Minneapolis. 

Duluth—The Scott & Holston Lumber Company has 
changed its name to the Scott-Graff Lumber Company. 

Perham—Herman T. Thoelke has engaged in the lumber 
business. 

Slayton—The St. Croix River Lumber Company has been 
succeeded by the St. Croix Lumber Company.—Also at 
Welcome and Wells. 

Mississippi. 

*Gloster—J. T. Daniel has removed saw mill to Dayton. 

Norfield—The Norwood & Butterfield Company will be 
succeeded by the Butterfield Lumber Company, incorpo- 
rated, with capital stock of $225,000. 

*McLaurin—The Cranberry Lumber Company has re- 
moved to Elliott. 

*Mississippi City—H. B. Turner & Co. are removing 
saw mill. : 

Quitman—The Mississippi Lumber Company, of Chicago, 
nae pos out the Weatherbee Lumber Company at this 
point. 

(Items marked * were reported in last week’s Record 
through typographical error under head of Louisiana.) 


Missouri. 


Jewett—Shipley, Vincent & Co. have 
B, A. Shipley.’ been succeeded by 


. 


Jefferson City—E. Holtschneider has engaged in the lum- 
ber business. 

Kansas City—The Bunker-Garrett Lumber €ompany hag 
ete name to Bunker Bros. and removed office to Spring- 
jield. 

Springfield—H. O. Bunker has sold out to W. L. Garrett, 

St. Louis—The St. Louis Saw Mill & Lumber Company 
has been incorporated with a capital stock of $5,000. 


New Hampshire. 


Plymouth—J, N. McCoy has been succeeded by McCoy 
« Weeks. 


Nebraska. 

Belgrade—The J. E. Cooley Company has been incor- 
porated with capital stock of $10,000. 

Lincoln—The Johnson-McLean Company has been incor- 
porated with capital stock of $2,700 by A. P. Johnson 
and others. 

New York. 

Freedom—Henry & Howard have been succeeded by Henry 
& Pomeroy. 

Lestershire—The Lestershire Lumber & Box Company 
has increased capital stock to $80,000. 

Mt. Morris—The Allen Lumber Company has been suc- 
ceeded by the Mt. Morris Lumber Company. 

New York—Alcott & Winter have engaged in the whole- 
sale lumber business. 

North Carolina. 

Asheville—The Collins-Offutt Company has been incor- 

porated with capital stock of $5,000. 


Ohio. 
Cleveland—The Robert H. Jenks Lumber Company has 
increased its capital stock from $25,000 to $50,000. 
Jamestown—J. L. Ginn & Son have been succeeded by 
Ginn & Thuma. 
Norwalk—S. E. Crawford has sold out to G. R. Gregory. 


Oklahoma. 
Oklahoma—G. W. Turley recently began business. 


Pennsylvania. 

Harrisburg—The Harrisburg Match Company has beer 
incorporated by EK. Moesline, H. Marks, Ww Sener, CA. 
Klemm and B. Ff. Eby, with capital stock of $50,000. 

Homeville—H. C. Bradford has sold out to Burt & Blood. 

Philadelphia—The Kverett Lumber Company, of Martin 
county, North Carolina, will establish an oflice here. 

Pittsburg—Householder & Jones have dissolved partner- 
ship. 'The business is continued by T’. W. Jones.—The Fifth 
Avenue Planing Mill Company has been succeeded by Bigge & 
ony nla mone gt — & Manufacturing Company 
as been incorporatec charles H. Ide ors 
W. J. Hillman and Samuel Eades. cenediaiessdae 

Pottersdale—W C, Cardon & Co. are closing out. 

Tamaqua—Becker & Schilbe have dissolved partnership 
and will each continue business alone. 

Taylor—Evan G. and W. W. Watkins have purchased a 
one-third interest in the business of Taylor & Tubbs. 

Williamsport—J. W. Christman ana H. R. Miller are 
reported closing out their separate concerns and will con- 
solidate as the Christman-Miller Lumber Company. 


South Dakota. 

Canton—The St. Croix River Lumber Company has bee 
es by ime = ee, Company.” ‘Also at Dol. 
on, Freeman efferson arion, Monroe, Sc Tri 
and Yankton. “ , on, onroe, Scotland, Tripp 

ndes Creek—The Floete Lumber Company will am { 
yard. Also at Geddes and Platte. es —" 
Tennessee. 

Columbia—Seaver & Worley have engaged in business 

Lebanon—A. Finch & Co. have sold out to Lane & Van- 
trease. 

: Texas. 


Dallas—The Merrill Lumber Company h ypor- 
ated with capital stock of $10,000. ae See es See 


Italy—C. &. Wood & Bro. > 
Wood & Co. 0 ro. have been succeeded by J. V. 


Temple—C. M. Campbell & Sons have b 1 rate 
with capital stock of $100,000. i 
Utah. 


Salt Lake City—The Utah Lumber Company has been 
incorporated with capital stock of $15,0 ea 
T. D. Dee and others, a —_— 


Virginia. 


Norfolk—S. F. Minter & Co. have di 
S. I’. Minter retiring. ee SEE 


West Virginia. 
Gladwin—The Middle Mountain Boom & L ‘om- 
pany has sold out to Jennings Bros. eine —_ 
Wisconsin. 


Brandon—C. P. Kna & Son have 2 
Knapp, ee ri pp been succeeded by 
4a Crosse—The John D. Young Lumber Company hi: 
been incorporated with capital stock of $100,000, —, 

Marinette—W. H. Johnson has removed to Gladstone, 
— oe Scofield & Arnold Lumber company has sold 
Rhinelander—The Robbins-Johnson Lumber ‘ 
—_ ae — capital stock of $25,000 eeny sss 
Sheboygan—Kbenreiter & Hildebrand have pe suc- 
ceeded by the Big Lake Lumber Company. ss saliaae 


PAPADLAAAOnrnn 
RECENT SALES OF TIMBER LANDS. 


The Morton, Lewis & Wiley Lumber Company, of Bris- 
tol, Tenn., has purchased from David Ward, the Michi- 
gan timber operator, 1,000 acres of timber land in Hol- 
ston valley, ten miles east of Bristol, for which the 
price of $32,000 was paid. The timber will be sawed at 
the Bristol mills of the purchasers. 


The Mountain City Lumber Company, of Altoona, Pa., 
has bought a tract of 5,000 acres of timber land in Blair 
and Cambria counties, in that state. The property was 
sold by Morton, Bliss & Co., of New York, and is covered 
with fine oak, hemlock and pine, which it is estimated 
will amount to 8,000,000 or 10,000,000 feet. 


W. 8. Embrey, of Fredericksburg, Va., has bought of 
Johnson & Wimsatt, of Washington, D. C., the “White 
Ridge” tract of timber land in Fauquier county, Vir- 
ginia, containing 600 acres. The land is said to be 
capable of yielding 100,000 railroad ties and 250,000 
feet of timber. 


The Long-Bell Lumber Company, of Kansas City, Mo., 
has purchased from C. 8. Searing, of Shreveport, La., 
land agent of the Kansas City, Pittsburg & Gulf railroad, 
27,000 acres of longleaf yellow pine land near De Ridder, 
La., for $230,000. 
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MODERN PLANS 


For Low Cost Buildings. 





Design No. 34. 


This design might be called somewhat artistic, and is 
more expensive than a house affording the same room 
built on a different plan. The items of the cost are 
distributed as follows: 





BIMCRVOEINE eo vcceccccecscnns $ 37.00 oenemes 
js BRR re ace roe ec 120.50 230.80 
GOPPGUOIS Keer cevecewetees 254.2 718.30 
Hardware ...... Vevrrrrr re Perr 55.10 
WOE. Pade. Ultetveeean we 110.00 
 Aaeee vee scaceeus $521.70 $1,004.20 
RGR COUES "ciscevcaduncaevasdeunsawns $1,525.90 


While the arrangement is one that will furnish com- 
fort and coziness throughout, yet it is one that would 
not suit so great a number of people as many of the 
designs that have heretofore appeared. The rooms are 
large, well lighted, and conveniently arranged. The inte- 
rior finish throughout is of yellow pine, finished natural, 
except the doors, which are of white pine or some other 
soft wood. 

In construction the house will commend itself to those 
desiring a well constructed building to stand the most 
vigorous climate. ‘The cellar extends under the main 
portion of the house, and is constructed with an 18-inch 
wall. ‘Under the parlor the wall is 12 inches and extends 
in the ground far enough not to be affected by frost. 
There are two chimneys, one of which extends to the 
basement. The first story is 8 feet 6 inches, and the 
second at the lowest point 5 feet 4 inches, and on the 
level 8 feet 6 inches. The outside walls are sheathed 
with shiplap placed diagonally, papered and sided; the 
roof is sheathed solid, papered and shingled, thus mak- 
ing a good tight job all around. 

Blue prints of this design comprising front elevation, two 
side elevations, with constructive details, foundation, roof 
and floor plans all drawn to a scale of one-quarter inch to 


one foot, will be furnished, at a nominal cost, upon applica- 
tion to this office. 


Approximate Bill of [Material for the Construction 
of Design No. 34. 
Excavating. 
Masogry. 
1 cords of rock. 

barrels lime. 
ath. 
bushels hair. 

700 pounds plaster. 
2000. brick. 

26 yards sand. 


10000 


= 
mot 


Carpentry Frame. 


feet lineal 2x8, box sills. 
cedar posts, 7-foot. 

piece 6x8—32, made of 2x8. 
piece 4x8—20, made of 2x8. 


t 





tt et BS 
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25 pieces 2x8—12, lower joist. 
25 pieces 2x8—14, lower joist. 
16 pieces 2x8—18, 'ower joist. 


20 2x8—18, upper joist. 

20 2x8—-16, upper joist. 

33 pieces 2x4-—-18, attic joist. 

400 pieces 1x2—16 inches, bridging. 

135 pieces 2x4—10, outside studs. 

40 pieces 2x4—10, gable studs. 

123 pieces 2x4—9, lower partition studs. 
40 pieces 2x4—6, upper partition studs. 
20 pieces 2x4—9, upper partition studs. 
600 feet lineal 2x4, plates. 

36 pieces 2x6—26, rafters. 

pieces 2x6—14, hips. 

pieces 2x4—12, jack rafters. 

pieces 2x6—18, hip rafters. 

14 pieces 2x4—14, common rafters. 

10 pieces 2x4-—14, jack rafters. 

40 pieces 1x12—10, for furring. 


1 


bobo ce 


Frame Covering. 


2200 feet 10-inch shiplap, put on diagonally. 
4 rolls paper. 
SO feet lineal corner boards, made of 14 x4 and No. 8051. 
133 feet lineal outs'de base, made of 1x6 and No. 8283. 
2400 feet siding, 4x6. 





Roof. 
1800 feet roof sheathing, laid solid. 
14000 shingles. 
rolls paper. 
100 feet lineal 1x4 gutter strips. 


Cornice. 
133 feet lineal cornice, made of 1x12 planceer, 1x10 fas- 
cia, two-ply brackets and No. 8016. 
92 feet lineal gable cornice, 1x4 fascia, 1x6 planceer and 
No. 8018. 
3 pieces 1x4—14 inches, for cornice blocks. 
30 feet cresting. 


Porch. 


piece 4x4—8, posts under sills. 
pieces 2x6—12. 
piece 4x4—8, column. 
18 feet lineal frieze plate made made of 2x6 core, faced 
on three sides. 
10 pieces 2x4—5, ceiling joist. 
10 pieces 2x4—7, rafters. 
80 feet sheathing. 
1000 shingles. 
70 feet ceiling, 54x4. 
70 feet flooring, 1x4. 
18 feet base made of 1x6 and scotia. 
11 —— made of No. 2051, No. 2052 and No. 
2059. 
2 pieces 2x12—to cut step horses. 
“3 pieces 1144x12—-12, treads. 
3 pieces 1x8—12, risers. 


ara 


Openings. 


17 windows, 28x32, 2 lights. 

2 windows, No. 68, bottom light 48x46; top light 
48x18. 

cellar sash, 12x14, 2 lights. 

24 frames for above, including hood and border cornice 
of wide gable window. 

doors, 1%, 2x8x6-8, 1 light. 

10 doors, 1%, 2-8x6-8. 

3 doors, 1%, 2-6x6-6. 

2 outside door frames. 

13 inside door frames. 
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FIRST FLOOR. 


Sararon 





FRONT ELEVATION, 


DESIGN NO. 34. 
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inside frames, for openings only. 
grills, 
feet casing, No. 8346, yellow pine. 
feet window stool No. 8268. 
plinth blocks. 
outside door threshholds. 

Floor and Side Wall Trim. 
feet flooring, 1x4, Flat A. 
feet base No. 8426, yellow pine. 
feet carpet strip. 
feet ceiling, 5¢x4. 
feet wainscot cap No. 8228. 
inside corner beads. 
feet picture molding No. 8263. 


Stairs. 


pieces 2x12—16, to cut horses. 

pieces 2x10—14, to cut horses. 

pieces 144x12—-16, treads. 

pieces 1x8—16, risers. 

pieces 2x10—16, treads to cellar stairs. 
Accessory Rooms. 


feet 12-inch shelving. 
feet 4-inch hook strips. 


Hardware. 


pounds 20d nails. 
pounds 10d nails. 
pounds 6d nails. 
pounds 4d nails. 
pounds 84d nails. 
pounds 10d nails. 
pounds 3d nails. 
window spring bolts. 
sash locks. 

pounds sash weights. 
feet sash cord (6 pounds). 
hinges. 

locks. 

pair strap hinges. 
feet valley tin. 

feet gutter lining. 
chimney thimbles. 
feet down spout. 
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~ NASHVILLE AS A HARDWOOD CENTER. 





Her Claims to Distinction Abundantly Demonstrated—The Five Leading Manufacturing and 
Distributing Houses—Their Personnel, Plants, Stocks and Resources. 





A less amount of space has been devoted to Nashville 
(Tenn.) lumber manufacturing interests by lumber 
trade newspapers than almost any other saw mill sec- 
tion of the United States. 

The writer has a theory to advance as to why this is 
true. It is this: Even newspaper correspondents fol- 
low the line of least resistance. So this writer imagines, 
and not without reason, that in the past newspaper cor- 
respondent after newspaper correspondent has gone to 
Nashville, registered at one of the various first-class 
hotels which that city of learning and good eating con- 
tains, and following this has walked out over the long 





W. V. DAVIDSON. 


bridge and hovered around on the river banks where are 
two or three notable concerns, shaken hands with the 
proprietor, secured some information and has gone his 
way the same day to some other city where the lumber 
interests are more in a row if not quite so important. 

Ever since spending at least three weeks in the Nash- 
ville market, during the autumn of 1899, this writer has 
tried to think out a plan of a directory of that trade 
which might be of assistance to those who might care to 
investigate its environs; but the more he has thought 
over the subject the more certain he is that a directory 
is not the thing desired. You will know this fully when 
you start to see the Nashville lumber trade, and more 
especially and more particularly when you have looked 
up the existing Nashville city directory and endeavored 
to follow out its very particular and explicit advice. 

The easiest, best and cheapest way is to hire a car- 
riage and to secure with it besides the horses a driver 
who knows the lumber trade. They have that combina- 
tion at a very reasonable price in Nashville. <A saddle- 
colored darkey, side bar buggy and a high-stepping, Ten- 
nessee-bred pair of horses will be of more service to the 
observer than a ton of directories, even if directories told 
the truth, which they don’t, however hard we attempt to 
make them do that. 

The Nashville lumber trade comprises J. O. Kirk- 
patrick & Son; McGinnis & Co., manufacturers of sash, 
doors and blinds; Benedict Bros.; Indiana Lumber Com- 
pany; W. V. Davidson Lumber Company; American 
Lumber & Manufacturing Company, of Pittsburg; Che- 
quassett Lumber Company; John B. Ransom & Co.; W. 
B. Dodge; Lieberman, Loveman & O’Brien; Atlantic 
Lumber Company; J. KE. Bates & Co.; James P. 
Streight; Love, Boyd & Co.; Williams & Vanroden; 
Joseph Scheffer & Co.; J. P. Meredith; W. B. Earthman 
& Co.; Prewitt-Spurr Manufacturing Company. 

The American Lumberman will now enter into the very 
pleasant task of describing the resources of the five lead- 
ing Nashville concerns. 


The W. V. Davidson Lumber Company. 


The ramifications of the W. V. Davidson Lumber Com- 
pany of Nashville, Tenn., are extremely extensive. It 
has three yards in Nashville, a saw mill, planing mill, 
also a sash, door and blind factory. At Sparta, Tenn., 
on the Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis road, it 
secures the product of ten mills and has a yard. At Mon- 
terey, Tenn., on the Nashville & Knoxville road, it has 
three mills and a yard. At Danville, Tenn., on the 
Louisville & Nashville road, it has a yard, also at Ten- 
nessee Ridge, Tenn., on the Louisville & Nashville road. 
At Aetna, on the Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis 
road, it has three mills and also a yard. At Algood, 
on the Nashville & Knoxville railroad, it has a band 
‘saw mill and circular mill; also a yard. At Botherton, 


on the Nashville & Knoxville road, this company has a 
circular mill, also a yard. At Tennessee City, Tenn., on 
the Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis road, it has a 
yard; also yards at McEwen and Waverly, Tenn., all on 
the same line. 

The official personnel of the W. V. Davidson Lumber 
Company consists of W. V. Davidson, general manager, 
J. N. Hicks superintendent and M. F. Greene, secretary. 
The general office and mill business is located at Fifth 
street and the Cumberland river. 

W. V. Davidson began the lumber business at Tulla- 
hona, Tenn., on October 4, 1880. J. N. Hicks, who is now 
superintendent of the W. V. Davidson Lumber Company, 
was then interested with Mr. Davidson, and has been 
interested with him nearly all of the intervening years. 
Mr. Davidson came to Nashville in 1894, on February 
14, On January 1, 1890, the W. V. Davidson Lumber 
Company was organized. The concern began on the cor- 
ner of Fifth and Main streets, Nashville, and in 1896 
located a saw mill at Fifth street and Cumberland. The 
planing mill was moved to the latter named point in 
the spring of 1896. 

The saw mill is located in a building 56x100 feet in 
area, is a single band affair with an 8-foot wheel, built by 
Smith, Myers & Schnier, of Cincinnati, and besides com- 
tains an edger and trimmer and runs steadily every 
working day in the year. There are adjacent ample dry 
kiln facilities and the Standard kiln is used. Mr. David- 
son is very ardent in his comments on the Standard kiln, 
saying that the one they have did vastly more than it 
was agreed by the builders that it should do. Most of the 
lumber of the W. V. Davidson Lumber Company, how- 
ever, is air dried; its kiln dries its poplar especially. 
The capacity of this band mill is 35,000 feet daily. 

The planing mill is contained in a two-story building, 
75x140 feet in area, and is fitted for special work. The 
concern contracts to do any kind of general planing mill 
work that the retail trade will demand. It does a large 
business in Nashville and nearby towns, and especially 
in porch trim, casing and the like. 

The warehouses of the W. V. Davidson Lumber Com- 
pany are an especially noticeable feature. One building 
is 40x125, another 24x110, another 24x120, another 
40x300, another 30x60 feet. The plant occupies at least 
thirty acres of ground; there is a Louisville & Nashville 
track in the yard and the shipping facilities are first- 
class. This concern handled during 1899 20,000,000 feet 
of lumber. Its stock consists of red oak, chestnut, ash, 
walnut, cedar, etc. M. F. Greene, who is chiefly and dis- 
tinctively the office man of this concern, came to the 
Nashville region from Pennsylvania some sixteen years 
ago. He was connected for ten years with the Nashville 
Lumber Company; he then organized the Union Lumber 
Company, which was consolidated with the Davidson 
concern in October, 1898. 

When Mr. Davidson was asked how much longer he 
expected to be in the lumber business in Nashville and 
vicinity, he remarked that the concern had at least 
50,000 acres of standing timber. 


Love, Boyd & Co. 


The personnel of Love, Boyd & Co. consists of John W. 
Love, John W. Boyd, Hamilton Love and L. P. Brown- 











JOHN W. LOVE. 


ing. Their specialties are plain and quartered oak, 
red and white; chestnut, poplar, ash, hickory, walnut 
and Tennessee red cedar boards. 

John W. Love, the head of the firm, was originally 
of Love & Co., in Nashville and Scottsville. Mr. Love 


was some time manager of the Edgefield & Nashville 
Manufacturing Company, and was also at one time with 
the Nashville Lumber Company. He was at one time 
member of the now dissolved firm of Love, Green & Co., 
and of the Union Lumber Company. 

During these few years in which John W. Love was 
acting for himself in other companies he had an inter- 
est in the Scottsville business with his brother, Hamil- 
ton Love. When John W. Love retired from John B. 
Ransom & Co.’s business in 1899, he organized his own 
business in the name of Love, Boyd & Co., the firm con- 
sisting of himself, Mr. Boyd and his own brother, Hamil- 
ton Love. In this new business he also took in Mr, 
Browning, who had been with him for many years. 

Love, Boyd & Co. bought eight and one-half acres of 
ground on the east bank of the Cumberland river at 
the end of South Second street, where their yard and 
offices are now located. This yard was opened for the 
handling of the river product, and what portion of Nash- 
ville stock could be brought in from south of Nashville. 

Their main yard is at Scottsville, where they have two 





KF. M. HAMILTON, 


saw mills of 15,000-foot capacity each,and a very superior 
planing mil]. This planing mill and one of their saw mill 
structures was destroyed by fire on the evening of 
December 2. It will, however, be rebuilt, which will give 
the firm two good mills in Scottsville, as one of their 
saw mills there was not burned. In this recent fire no 
logs or lumber, save that which was in the mill, were 
burned. 

Love, Boyd & Co. also have another yard at West- 
moreland, Tenn., midway between Gallatin, Tenn., and 
Scottsville, Tenn., where they have three mills located 
back from the railroad in Allen county, Kentucky, and 
Macon county, Tennessee. The stock from these mills 
goes to Scottsville and Westmoreland, and is shipped 
direct to the trade. 

Love, Boyd & Co. own quite extensive timber lands, 
having several million feet of standing timber. About 
three-fourths of the lumber which they handle is for the 
general trade. This firm has shipped more than 9,000,- 
000 feet during the past twelve months up to and includ- 
ing December 31, 1899. 

Hamilton Love has charge of the books for the firm. 
Mr. Browning has charge of one of the mills. Mr. 
Boyd has charge of the Scottsville and Westmoreland 
yards and looks after the saw mill and timber interests 
of the firm. This firm now has on sticks about 5,000,000 
feet of hardwood Jumber and 10,000 logs on their mill 
yards. 


The Indiana Lumber Company. 


The Indiana Lumber Company, of Nashville, Tenn., 
was organized in Indiana. -It was then composed of 
Junk & Huff, of Logansport, Ind., and Oglesbee & Mat- 
tingly, of Plymouth, Ind. This concern first went to 
Kentucky to get out timber, but afterward located in 
Nashville, Tenn., in November, 1876, at the corner of 
Oldham street and the Cumberland river, where it now 
oceupies thirty-one acres of ground. 

The mill of the Indiana Lumber Company cuts 25,000 
feet a day. This mill was burned in 1883 and was 
replaced by the Richmond (Ind.) Machine Works, it is 
reported. This saw mill building increased the product 
of the Indiana Lumber Company to 50,000 feet of lumber 
daily. This mill was replaced by a Smith, Myers & 
Schnier mill in 1887, throwing out the rotary. 

The Indiana Lumber Company was organized as an 
incorporated body on April 26, 1883. F. M. Hamilton 
was president and E. A. Cole secretary. Mr. Cole was 
succeeded by A. L. Reeves in 1886; no change has been 
made since that time. The company has today a mill 
of 30,000 feet daily capacity; also a mill in Madison 
county, Alabama, six miles south of Huntsville, Ala., 
with a capacity of 25,000 feet daily. 

At that point it has 1,800 acres of timber land and a 
supply of adjacent timber sufficient to run the mil! for 
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at least a three years’ cut. This mill in Alabama was 
built in 1896, but burned in 1898 and replaced with a 
new Smith, Myers & Schnier Climax band mill. The 
company has five miles of iron railroad at the Alabama 
plant, with a locomotive and sufficient cars to run the 
business. ‘The location of the plant is at Liily Flag, on 
the Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis railroad. The 
company is carrying at that place quite a stock of lum- 
ber on hand, mostly oak, poplar and not to exceed 10 
percent of other woods. It cuts and ships a great deal 
of lumber for export at that place, but does not ship 
direct. 

The concern carries about 2,000,000 feet of hardwood 
lumber on hand at all times at its Nashville yard. It 
has held less stock since January, 1899, at Nashville than 
at any time since it has been located there. It operated 
the mill almost constantly during 1899, and has logs 
enough now on the ground to run for several months, 
sawing every day. 

The Indiana Lumber Company does quite a large retail 
business in Nashville, selling $3,000 to $5,000 worth of 
lumber a month. At its factory it does a large business 
in moldings, casings and all kinds of dressed lumber for 
local trade and the eastern markets; hardwood showcase 
moldings, picture frame moldings, knock-down furni- 
ture of all sorts, dimension stuff and the like are their 
specialties. This concern did last year about $175,000 
worth of business. 


The Prewitt-Spurr Manufacturing Co. 

The Prewitt-Spurr Manufacturing Company is one of 
the oldest lumber organizations in the south. It was 
established as Prewitt, Spurr & Co., as far back as 1866, 
and in its original charter it was designated as a com- 
pany to manufacture woodenware, lumber, etc. It was 
organized as a stock company in 1872 and the same name 
was retained as originally given it in the partnership. 
The officers at that time were Sam Watkins, president ; 
M. A. Spurr, secretary and treasurer, and W. H. Prewitt, 
superintendent. ‘There was another reorganization of 
this concern on June 19, 1899. At that time Gen. G, P. 
Thurston became president, Robert Orr, whose portrait 
is located on this page, vice-president, and J. H. 
saskette, secretary and treasurer. 

The plant of this company is located on Fatherland 
street and the Cumberland river’ and occupies in area 
some twenty-two acres of ground at that place. 

The saw mill department of the Prewitt-Spurr Man- 
ufacturing Company has a daily capacity of 30,000 
feet and consists of a band mill. It cuts principally pop- 
lar, oak, ash and chestnut, cheaper grades of which are 
used in the manufacture of woodenware, ete. The uppers 
are sold for domestic use, this company’s trade in that 
direction being very large. This concern handles at least 
8,000,000 feet of uppers of this sort annually, and dur- 
ing the last year, 1899, ran at least 300 days. 

The planing mill of the Prewitt-Spurr Manufacturing 
Company consists of twenty machines, and is competent 
to do anything in the way of manufacture from the raw 
lumber product that can be done anywhere under one 
roof. A specialty is made of boards and turned col- 
umns, in which the trade is very good. 

The dry kilns are three in number and of the Sturte- 
vant blower variety, producing about 15,000 feet of dry 
lumber daily. These kilns are connected with the lumber 
end of the business. 

There are also four dry kilns connected with the 
bucket business. In buckets and the like, the Prewitt- 
Spurr Manufacturing Company makes lard packages and 
packing pails of all descriptions, and produces about 300 





ROBERT ORR. 


dozen packages of all sorts daily. This concern is prob- 
ably the only one in the world which makes cedar buck- 
ets from the log to the pail. These cedar buckets are 
shipped mostly to points south. This concern also makes 
a specialty of manufacturing “old oaken buckets” which 


are sold to the jobbing trade. It also makes cedar and 
ash churns. It buys its logs on the river and on the 
railroad. 

In the retail trade this company handles pine, cypress 
shingles and also pine shingles. 


John B. Ransom & Co. 


There is no better known firm in the American manu- 
facture of hardwood lumber than that of John B. Ran- 
som & Co., at Nashville, Tenn. This firm began business 
in 1878, handling red cedar and black walnut. It con- 
tinued in these lines till 1882, when it began business at 
Murfreesboro, Tenn. Aside from manufacturing lumber 
in the lines named, it also manufactured red cedar buck- 
ets, woodenware, etc. But Murfreesboro was not a 
broad enough base upon which such an enterprising firm 
as John B. Ransom & Co. could willingly stand, so the 
headquarters were changed to Nashville, Tenn., in 1889. 

The main business place was located then, as it is now, 
at the crossing of Durham street and the Nashville, Chat- 





JOHN B. RANSOM. 


tanooga & St. Louis railroad tracks, and it might be 
definitely stated that to reach it you are to go to that 
point in Nashville where all the cars are mobilized con- 
tinuously from the rising,of the sun until the setting of 
the same, and at that point you are to take a Line street 
car and get off at Durham. It is not often that one can 
indulge in definite information as to how to reach Nash- 
ville concerns by street cars, but in the case of John B. 
Ransom & Co. it is possible to do so. 

At this place the firm built a planing mill and a box 
factory early in the history of the Nashville lumbering 
business. They cut 60,000 feet a day. On the second floor 
of this planing mill is the box factory, and 5,000 pack- 
ing boxes are made every day of poplar, oak and cotton- 
wood. They also manufacture moth-proof red cedar 
chests. 

John B. Ransom & Co. also use the planing mill to 
dress stock for shipment north, east, west and south. 
In this planing mill they make a large specialty of hard- 
wood flooring, strips, moldings, ete. This firm has 
been running four river saw mills, cutting altogether 
about 100,000 feet daily, principally in poplar, oak, ash, 
Tennessee red cedar, walnut and cottonwood. Some time 
last autumn they purchased the double band mill 
of the old Nashville Lumber Company and are now run- 
ning it full blast. They. handled during the year 
1899 about 30,000,000 feet of lumber. In the month of 
September their sales amounted to 3,200,000 feet. Yel- 
low poplar and quartered oak may be considered two 
specialties of John B. Ransom & Co. ‘This firm is 
interested in export as well as in the domestic trade. 
Their export shipments amounted to about 2,500,000 feet 
in 1899. 

John B. Ransom & Co. employ in their five yards in 
Nashville about 350 men. The land occupied at Durham 
street and the Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis tracks 
is about twenty-five acres in area. At West Nashville 
this firm owns twenty acres, The business done during 
the year 1899 amounted to about $650,000. 

While the trade of John B. Ransom & Co. is quite gen- 
eral, there are a few customers who take large amounts 
of their product, and their sales during October, 1899, to 
one concern aggregated 1,000,000 feet of firsts and sec- 
onds oak lumber. 


PAPA 


The Illustrator & General Narrator, published monthly 
in behalf of the International & Great Northern Railroad 
Company, devotes a recent issue to the city of San 
Antonio and to Bexar county, Texas, in pursuance of its 
plan of taking up one point or one section at a time 
very thoroughly. Those who wished to be informed as 
to the resources of the portions of Texas through which 
the International & Great Northern runs should keep 
track of these issues. 


In Foreign Markets. 


AMERICAN WOODS AT LIVERPOOL. 


(From our own correspondent.) 


LiverPooL, Ene., Jan. 25.—The relations between 
Canada and Liverpool in the lumber business havealways 
been of the closest nature; and in heavy log timber such 
as oak, elm, birch, hickory and ash, with waney board 
and square pine, it has long held the premier position 
of any port in the United Kingdom. The demand for 
prime oak logs, which once was a prominent feature in 
importations from Quebec, has diminished in extent since 
the cheaper though inferior wood from the United States 
has been adopted by the railroad wagon builders. 

It is somewhat surprising that Canadian lumbermen 
have not yet followed in the steps of their brethren across 
the frontier and sawed their oak into special sizes, ship- 
ping it in that form. The import during 1899 from Que- 
bee was 2,504,000 feet; but the demand has been dull 
throughout the year and prices have barely brought out 
the cost. Elm, once an important factor in the days of 
wooden shipbuilding, is now but a minor one. This wood 
experienced a sharp raise during the autumn, owing to 
the light stocks. The increasing amount of trade in 
United States ash has almost run the Canadian squared 
logs out of the market; but Quebec birch timber quite 
holds its position from its superior quality. 

Imports of first quality waney board pine logs were 
about 30 percent more than in 1898, but there was a good 
demand for them and practically all of them, 12,000,000 
feet, went into consumers’ hands as soon as they were 
landed. 

The Liverpool market is one of the largest in the 
country for pine lumber, the import for last season, 
90,800,000 feet, being the largest for many years. Among 
the great operators in pine lumber is the firm of Watson 
& Todd, of Liverpool and Montreal, who head the list of 
exporters with shipments amounting to 56,342,000 feet. 
Heavy stocks were held at the beginning of the year, 
and this fact kept prices low and left no margin of 
profit to the shippers; but as the season advanced they 
rose to the extent of $3 to $5 a thousand feet, and the 
market is now firm at the highest point. 

From New Brunswick and Nova Scotia a large supply 
of spruce deals has met a correspondingly great demand, 
the former running up to 216,868,000 feet, and the latter 
exceeding it by 5,064,000-feet. Owing to the good trade 
of the country the market steadily rose $4 to $4.50 a 
thousand feet from May to December, and the year closed 
with prices at their best, say $20 a thousand feet for 
St. John, N. B., or Miramichi shipments, and lower 
class goods in proportion, ec. i. f. to Liverpool. 


Mahogany Imports. 


Never in the history of the trade in mahogany in 
Liverpool has such an amount of business been done as 
during 1899. For statistical purposes we have taken 
the actual Liverpool sale feet as a basis, to which about 
30 percent should be added to give the superficial feet 
of 1 by 12 board measure. No fewer than 16,848,839 feet 
of all descriptions have passed through the hands of 
the brokers, and with the exception of a comparatively 
trifling quantity, this has been sold by public auction. 
Krom the western coast of Africa, also from British 
Honduras, San Domingo, Cuba, Coiombia, Panama, Mex- 
ico, Guatemala and Nicaragua we have received ship- 
ments of mahogany; but chiefly from the first-named 
district. Prices have been well maintained for all de- 
scriptions of wood, and extremely high prices were paid 
for richly figured logs from Africa suitable for the 
American market. The maximum price reached $1.42 
a foot, while many brought 75 cents to $1.15. Most 
of these went to New York, which has been and is likely 
to continue to be, a good customer not only for this 
class of wood but for the lower grades, equal to the 
shipments from the Tabasco coast of Mexico. While 
we in England have been sending mahogany from our 
west African colonies, Boston has reciprocated by sup- 
plying us with 521,392 feet from Nicaragua. This 
wood has first been shipped there, then put through the 
saw mills and forwarded on to Liverpool or Glasgow, 
where it meets with ready sale at 94 to 11 cents a foot. 
Thus there appears the anomalous position that while 
we are exporting mahogany to New York, within the 
distance of half a mile one may see on the same day 
mahogany logs from Nicaragua which have passed 
through the mills at Chelsea, Mass., sold on the mar- 
kets of this country after a tour of several thousands of 
miles by land and water. 

The transport of mahogany from its place of origin 
to its ultimate destination has been very largely influ- 
enced by the decay of sailing tonnage and by the 
facilities offered by the amalgamation of steam ton 
nage under working arrangements, whereby hardwoods 
from San Domingo, Cuba or any district on the Gulf 
of Mexico can be forwarded on through “bills of lading” 
via New York, Mobile or any other handy port to 
England. Nearly all the stocks now on hand of ship- 
ments from Cuba and the Mexican coasts have passed 
through New York and probably in American bottoms, 
thus giving a considerable stimulus to American ship- 
ping and profit to its owners. Mahogany in which the 
United States will now be most interested will nat- 
urally be the product of Cuba, and at present the mar- 
kets of this country, Liverpool and London afford great 
attractions for shipments of good sizes, say twenty 
inches and upward deep average to the log. These 
markets are almost bare, and if suitable logs were hur- 
ried forward the consignors would probably have little 
cause for regret. 
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‘MECHANICAL DEPARTMENT. 





A New Double Surfacer Recently Introduced by the Goodell & Waters Branch of the American 
Wood Working Machine Company—Nicholson File Company Acquires a 
New Plant—<Active call for Saw Mill Machinery 
‘‘Handy”’ Truck for Hauling Logs. 


“~—~——_— 


SIX-ROLL DOUBLE SURFACER. 


The accompanying engravings illustrate a new double 
surfacer recently designed and introduced by the Goodell 
& Waters branch of the American Wood Working 
Machine Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 

This machine differs considerably from the ordinary 
run of double-surfacers from the fact that there is no 
countershaft or other impediment at the in-feeding end 
of the machine, leaving that portion of the floor free 
and unobstructed for the movement of the operator. 

Aside from the question of room an important con- 
sideration is the fact that the operator is not com- 
pelled to stand near fast running shafts or between 
fast running belts or pulleys, and has a clear space in 
which he can handle his material to feed the machine 
with every facility. 

Another important feature in this machine is the new 
method of belting, which is patented. It is what is 
called a triangular system of belting, as will be seen by 
referring to the small half tone engraving. A sub-coun 
ter is placed near the end, not extending beyond the 
machine. The belt extends around the pulleys on the 
main countershaft, around the pulley on sub-counter, and 
over the upper cutter-head pulley. The strain of the belt 
is always down and steady on the pulley. 

It has been found that a belt driven in this manner 
runs with less vibration and has much better adhesion 
to the cutter-head pulley, than when it is run around 
the pulley and immediately returned to the main coun 
tershaft. 

Although the machine has been introduced but a short 
time, a number of them have been sold; in one factory 
alone there are now seven of these machines in operation, 
and the manufacturers say that the new belt method has 
proven eminently successful. 

If a heavy cut is necessary it can be divided between 
the upper and lower cutter-heads. The cut of the under 
head can be set instantly by merely turning a crank 
which is within easy reach of the operator, raising or 
lowering the in-feeding table and lower rolls in the same 
manner as the table of the inclined buzz planer. Chang- 
ing the cut of the lower head does not affect the thick- 
ness of the material when dressed, but divides the cut 
between the upper and lower heads. 

In many instances division of cut is a great advantage 
as the full reduction may be made in passing material 
through once, and better work will result than if the 
whole cut were required of the upper head. 





This machine has divided rolls and pressure bars to 
admit two pieces of unequal thickness at one time. It 
will double-surface 28 inches wide by 10 inches thick. 
The bed is raised and lowered by power on four large 


screws. A Jever within convenient reach controls this 
device. Slight changes of thickness can be made by 


hand if desired. The under cutter-head slides out for 
access to the cutters and for any care and attention the 
head may require. This lateral movement of the under 
head is operated by a crank at the out-feeding end of the 
machine. 








METIIOD OF BELTING THE GOOD 


Removal of countershaft from objectionable position, 
giving free access to all parts of the machine; dividing 
the cut between the upper and lower heads, which can be 
done accurately and very quickly without stopping the 
machine, and the improved method of belting are the 
particular features the manufacturers desire to impress 
upon those looking for a strong, reliable and easy run- 
ning double-surfacer. 

For prices and any information we shall refer our 


readers to the sales departments of the American Wood 
Working Machine Company, located at: Norwich, Conn. ; 
86 Liberty street, New York city; 3101 Chestnut street, 
Philadelphia, Pa.; 45 South Canal street, Chicago; 
Williamsport, Pa., and 330 Lyell avenue, Rochester, 
N. Y. We would suggest that correspondents in the 
United States communicate to the point nearest to them, 
and those in foreign countries and in the American 
colonies address the executive office, 141 Broadway, 
New York city. 
rrrr—orrrrrrv—r—~"—r—r 


A CASE OF EXPANSION. 


Th Nicholson File Company, of Providence, R. I., has 
acquired the real estate, plant, machinery, good will, 
stock, ete., of the Eagle File Company at Middletown, 
N. Y., and will continue the business, assuming the Kagle 
Vile Company’s unfilled orders and all accounts due to 
or contracts made by the latter company. This pur- 
chase has been under negotiation since the first of the 
year and was consummated on January 18. The Nichol- 
son Vile Company will continue to manufacture the 


ELL & WATERS DOUBLE SURFACER. 


Kagle File Company’s old and well known brand, and 
assures the trade now selling these goods and consum- 
ers who are using them that their good qualities will 
not be allowed to deteriorate. This acquisition enables 
the properties of the Nicholson File Company to pro- 
duce a total of approximately 7,000 dozen or 84,000 files 
and rasps a day, which makes this company more than 
triple the size of any manufactory of its kind in the 
world. 











SIX ROLL DOUBLE SURFACER MANUFACTURED 
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DEMAND FOR SAW MILL MACHINERY. 


Wickes Bros., the builders of saw mill machinery, 
boilers, heaters, etc., at Saginaw, Mich., report an excel- 
lent demand for the product of their shop, especially for 
the Wickes gang and for lath machinery. Recently 
Wickes Bros. made a sale to the Queen & Crescent 
Lumber Company, of Nicholson, Mass., of the entire 
outfit of machinery required to remodel and modernize 
the plant the new company has purchased at Nicholson. 
The order included a 34-inch Wickes gang, steam log 
handling apparatus, new 9-inch steam feed, complete 
set of live rolls, an overhead slab slasher of Wickes 
Bros.’ new design, a battery of 60-inch tubular boilers, 
a 14x20 heavy pattern slide valve engine, two fast feed 
flooring machines, a resaw and minor saw mill and 
planing mill equipment. This company is composed of 
J. M. Hastings, D. L. Gillespie and Hugh Murphy, of 
Pittsburg, Pa. The output is expected to go largely into 
the export trade via New Orleans. 

In addition to the above order Wickes Bros. have just 
shipped a 50-inch heavy pattern gang to the Camp & 
Hinton Lumber Company of Lumberton, Miss., and a 
28x48 Corliss engine to the same concern. Wickes Bros.’ 
southern representative has also secured an order from 
the Kingston Lumber Company, of Laurel, Miss., for the 
power equipment of that company’s planing mill to 
replace the one burned recently, which includes one of 
the Wickes heavy duty 20x30 engines, two boilers and 
an electric light engine. A 34-inch No. 3 gang and a 
40-inch three block carriage are being built for the same 
concern. 

Wickes Bros. have on their books orders for a 52-inch 
No. 1 gang for shipment to the North Western Lumber 
Company, of Eau Claire, Wis., to be used in the com- 
pany’s mill at Stanley. <A feature of this machine is the 
great width and shallow depth of cut, allowing the use 
of very thin saws. The North Western Lumber Company, 
it is claimed, will run this gang on a less displacement 
of timber for saw kerf than any other machine in the 
country, either band, circular or gang. 

A 48-inch No. 1 gang is being built by Wickes Bros. 
for the W. & A. McArthur Company, of Cheboygan, 
Mich., to be installed in the mill that company has 
recently purchased at Little Current, Ont. They are 
also building a 36-inch direct steam driven gang for the 
mill of the Oregon Lumber Company at Baker City, Ore. 

A large number of inquiries are noted recently for 
lath machinery, as a result of which Wickes Bros. are 
running double time in the lath mill department. The 
orders come from all sections of the country. 





A WAGON FOR HAULING LOGS. 


The absence of snow in the northern woods this winter 
has made the hauling of logs to landings a difficult 
problem, more especially as during much of the time 
the weather was not cold enough to allow of maintaining 
ice roads. In this emergency loggers who ordinarily 


1893, hauling green oak logs in the Tennessee river 
bottoms, where at times it is impossible to use the 
ordinary wagons. He has hauled logs that weighed 
from 7,000 to 10,000 pounds, and finds it very con- 
venient in loading, unloading and turning. Another 
lumberman has been using it in the mountais of Penn- 
sylvania, where it would be impossible to keep a high 
wagon right side up. These are only instances of the 
thousands of testimonials which the manufacturers have 
testifying to the superior merits of the wagon for haul- 
ing heavy loads on soft ground. Ee 

At many large mills these wagons are used as floor 
trucks, being driven to any part of the mill where the 
truck is needed, then unhooking the pole and hitching 
it to some other truck. A truck stands at the tail end 
of each machine ready to receive the lumber as it comes 
through. The bolsters extend over the wheels, furnish- 
ing a strong bed of just the right hight for this work. 
The company manufactures ten varieties of low down 
wagons, the regular No. 2 “Handy” being the one shown 
in the accompanying cut, and the one which is used most 
generally for logging and mill purposes. 





NEW PATENTS. 


The following United States patents were issued dur- 
ing January, 1900: 


No. 640,503—Steam log turner to Edwin E. Thomas, 
assignor to Union Iron Works, Minneapolis, Minn. 

No. 640,502—Yielding guide for band saw mills, to Edwin 
BE. Thomas, etc. 

No. 640,501—Automatic offsetting for saw mill carriages, 
to Edwin EB. Thomas, etc. 

No. 640,459—Saw carrying wheel for band saw mills, to 
F. 8. Farr, assignor to E. P. Allis Company, Milwaukee, Wis. 

No. 640,458—Double-acting band saw mill, to F. 8. Farr, 
assignor to E. P. Allis Company, Milwaukee, Wis. 

No. 640,471—Saw-set, to H. U. Kistner, Selins Grove, Pa. 

No. 640,279—Veneer saw, to W. M. Dickerson, Indi- 
anapolis, Ind. 

No. 242,212—Box nailing machine, to William S. Doig, 
New York, N. Y. 

No. 642,465—Molding and compressing machine, to G. 
Langer, assignor to J. C. Miller and others, St. Louis, Mo. 

No. 642,502—Woodsawing machine, to M. R. Spencer and 
D. W. Neal, Sisson, Cal. 

No. 642,347—Saw mill carriage feed device, to J. S. Mar- 
kle, Minneapolis, Minn. 

No. 641,554—Wood sawing machine, to F. E. and BE. L. 
Shore, Eldon, Ia. 

No. 641,202—Machine for cutting railway ties, to C. W. 
Garland, Lindsey, W. Va. 

No. 641,129—Saw cable, to J. E. Luce and F. D. Sears, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

No. 641,159—Woodworking machine, to J. Smith and F. M. 
Fox. 

No. 640,8383—-Woodworking machine feeding device, to J. 
R. Thomas, assignor to J. A. Fay & Egan Company, Cin- 
cinnati, O. 





CALENDARS. 


While in Saginaw, Mich., recently the editor of the Ameri- 
can Lumberman carried away from the office of the Booth & 
Boyd Lumber Company, Saginaw, Mich., by consent, a glass 
base desk calendar and penrack issued by them several years 
ago, in which the calendar had been renewed for the current 
year. The calendar editor got hold of it and supposed that 





THE “HANDY” WAGON FOR HAULING LOGS. 


would depend on a sleigh haul to get their Jogs out 
have sought other means, and some of them claim to have 
found an effective substitute for sleds in the “Handy” 
wagon, manufactured by the Farmers’ Handy Wagon 
Company, Saginaw, Mich. The use of this wagon for 
logging purposes is not a new thing, for the manufactu- 
rers ship many of these trucks to extensive lumbermen 
who use traction engines in hauling whole trains that 
have been loaded with logs, and in places somewhat dis- 
tant from railway points they use similar trains in haul- 
ing lumber to the roads. However, the use of the trucks 
this year for logging has been nearly double that of any 
previous year because of the open winter. 

,, A8 will be seen by the accompanying cut, the tires on 
this wagon are six inches wide, and thus the use of it 
makes practically a pavement of a log road, packing it 
down more and more every trip instead of cutting it up. 
One lumberman reports having used this truck since 


the company was sending them out this year, and so stated. 
As a result the company has been deluged with inquiries for 
the calendar, and the calendar editor, who never dares to 
say all that he thinks about the nicest calendars that come 
in for fear of the great demand that might ensue, has a fresh 
reason for further caution in this direction. 

The calendar issued by the Lumbermen’s Credit Associa- 
tion is a little three-color gem. ‘The Hall & Munson Com- 
pany’s “Among the Lilies” calendar is a beautiful piece of 
three-color work upon a larger scale, the color harmony 
being especially effective. 

The Vaughan Lumber Company, San Antonio, Tex., issues 
a business calendar, giving also the postage rates. 

R. L. Hamilton’s calendar advertising his yellow pine busi- 
ness at Messon, Miss., makes use of the picture of the bride 
and the negro fortune teller, which seems to have been espe- 
cially popular among our southern friends. 

The Pere Marquette railroad’s calendar shows a half-tone 
picture of Pere Marquette on the eastern shore of Lake Mich- 
igan, both white men and savages being depicted as of the 
noblest type. It makes a good and appropriate advertising 
design for the Pere Marquette railroad, which still has its 
patriarch (?), though Pere Marquette ~~ sweetly with 
the braves among whom his noble mission called him. 





A RAILROAD AND A MAN. 
(Continued from Front Page.) 


railroad magnate in the land. There is no uniformed 
flunkey between Mr. Patriarche and any man who has 
any business to transact with him. He is invariably 
accessible, he is uniformly kindly, courteous and just. 
It is perhaps this element of his nature that has 
endeared him so thoroughly not only to his employees 
but to every man who has ever come in contact with the 
traffic department of the Flint & Pere Marquette com- 
pany. 

It is a distinct pleasure for the American Lumberman 
to be the vehicle for this slight tribute to the merit and 
accomplishments of Mr. Patriarche, inasmuch as the 
estimate herein expressed is but in conformity with the 
totality of opinion of every leading railroad man and 
lumberman who has ever come in contact with him. 
It is not a matter of prophecy, but a foregone conclusion, 
that the splendid record which Mr. Patriarche has 
achieved in his connection with the Flint & Pere Mar- 
quette railroad will be still farther and more fully 
rounded out in the work which lies ahead of him as 
traffic manager of the great Pere Marquette Railroad 
Company. 

Mr. Patriarche will doubtless continue his residence 
at Saginaw, where he lives with his charming wife, 
three sons and daughter; but his official headquarters 
probably will soon be moved to Detroit. He is a mem- 
ber of the Episcopal church, a Knight Templar of dis- 
tinction and a Hoo-Hoo of much worth. 

In connection with this sketch and portrait of Mr. 
Patriarche, we wish to call attention to some character- 
istics of the man, which may have a lesson in them 
worth consideration. It is when high position is worth- 
ily filled and when mere intellectual ability is supple- 
mented by moral worth that the study of individuals 
becomes worth the while—unless the unworthy be stud- 
ied in the negative. 

The traffic manager of the Pere Marquette railroad 
company, A. Patriarche, is a man who in outward appear- 
ance, in manner and in speech shows himself to be a 
gentleman. There is a hint in it all of what is called 
“breeding.” One says to himself instinctively, “There 
is a man with ancestors.” In this country we are 
inclined to give too little weight to the influence of 
heredity. Rightly enough, considering the environments 
of a new country like this, a man who has carved out 
his own character and fortune is the popular hero; and 
yet, in considering the mental and moral qualities of 
Lincoln, we will inquire whence he received those native 
qualities which command admiration and love. Yet the 
gift received from those gone before is often squandered. 

Mr. Patriarche was born in affluence, of a line of 
ancestors who contributed to his makeup a good order 
of mental ability,a love of truth, respect for the rights of 
others and a disposition to make the best of himself. 
His father dying when he was a boy the supposed wealth 
vanished and a large family was left to the guidance 
and support of the mother, possessed of very moderate 
means. What might have been Mr. Patriarche’s life if 
there had been no reverse of fortune is immaterial, but 
what did come to pass was this: The mother set herself 
resolutely not only to support and educate her family 
of boys, but to bring them up to be good and useful men. 

Mr. Patriarche, in hours of reminiscence, says that 
whatever he is, whatever of success he has achieved in 
life, whatever of respect he has been able to command 
from his associates, is due to the training of that mother, 
whose closing days it was his happy privilege to 
brighten. She was his guide throughout his life until 
her death ended that close intimacy. He looked to her 
for counsel, but above all for that moral uplifting, for 
the furnishing of those finer elements of character which 
mark the gentleman. 

Mr. Patriarche is only one of a great multitude of 


.men who can and do say the same in regard to the 


uplifting and purifying influence of their lives. 

The woman may be little better in the average than 
the man; but the mother, consecrated to the work of 
motherhood, develops or has developed in her qualities 
which lift her morally and spiritually far above the 
average of mankind. A man can hardly go wrong in life 
if he follow the precepts of his mother, and above all if 
he allow her influence to mold his moral character. 
There are brilliant successes or apparent successes in life 
which largely ignore the finer questions of ethies, but 
such mer are hard, cold and miss the higher success. 
They miss within themselves that which is best worth 
having, and their relations to the world are as formal 
and cold as the basis of what success they have. 

No better advice can be given to a young man start- 
ing out in life than to keep close to his mother, if hap- 
pily he be blessed with one. She may not be able to 
advise hir: about a business project, but if her advice 
and influence be followed no unworthy business will be 
entered into. She may not be able to tell him how to 
do a piece of work, but if her spirit be in him ho 
unworthy methods will be be used. Let a man truly 
respect his mother and he will be kept from those 
influences and motives which harden the heart and cor- 
rupt the soul. He will be ready for the highest success 
of which physically and mentally he is capable. 


PAPAL LILI 


The Southern Pacific railroad has issued a neat folder 
giving historical and current information regarding 
the Mardi Gras at New Orleans, February 21-24. It is 
stated that hotel accommodations are now equal to 
the extraordinary demand upon them at this season, and 
the visitor is sure of entertainment from them as well 
as from the carnival doings. 
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IN THE SOUTH COUNTRY. 





Heavy Demand for Car Material at St. Louis—Retail Trade Quiet in [lissouri and Kansas— 
Shipments from New Orleans—Mills in the Calcasieu District Well Supplied 
With Orders—Meeting of Gulf Coast Exporters—Activity 
at Mobile—General Southern News. 





THE MIDDLE MISSISSIPPI DISTRICT. 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Feb. 13.—The situation here for the 
past week has shown no radical changes, particularly 
as regards the demand for lumber. This applies to the 
yellow pine as well as the hardwood items, neither of 
which have been in very active demand. The price situ- 
ation, notwithstanding, remains firm, and those who 
are in a position to know announce most emphatically 
that there will be few if any concessions made from pre- 
vailing price lists. 

From the best reports obtainable stocks at the coun- 
try yards are light. These are the advices of traveling 
salesmen and others who have investigated this matter 
very thoroughly, and it is only a question now of 
whether the country yards can be induced to take on 
the proper stocks or whether the situation will remain 
as it is until the consumers will make up their minds 
to resume building operations. As a general proposition 
the farmer is inclined to be rather stiff necked regarding 
building, especially if he thinks that values are high. 

City yard trade is only in moderate volume, although, 
as reported last week, every indication points to more 
activity in speculative building this spring than during 
1899. The real estate transfers and the building permit 
list are the best proof of this assertion, both of which 
lists are showing a gain over corresponding periods of 
last year, indicating some lively building operations 
within the next ninety days. One of the best forerun- 
ners of activity in speculative building is the real estate 
transfer list, and the past week has been indicative of a 
much better feeling than for several weeks previous. ‘The 
action of congress on the world’s fair appropriation is 
being watched by zealous eyes, and the first announce- 
ment of its being favorable to the proposition will be 
followed by increased activity in real estate transfers, 
as there are many deals hinging upon this one condi- 
tion—that the fair is assured by a federal appropriation. 
Independent of the world’s fair, however, there has been 
a revival of business in the past week, and there are 
also several deals of great importance on the string 
which will probably be closed within the next week or 
ten days. One of them involves a downtown deal of the 
value of $600,000, and the chances of closing it are very 
good. All of the above is of course encouraging to the 
local retai! dealers, who are looking forward to the lum- 
ber business being decidedly better this year than last. 

Building permits for the last week aggregated $92,000, 
a falling off from the previous week, but an improvement 
in the respect that nearly all of these permits were for 
small residence structures. This is also another good 
indication for the local Jumber dealers. A contract was 
let last week for a $200,000 institution, the St. Ann’s 
widows’ home. ‘The style of the building is what is 
known as English domestic. 

There is nothing new to report in regard to the 
demand for car material, which continues in heavy vol- 
ume. Leading operators here maintain that there will 
be no cessation in the demand for any of the items used 
by the carbuilders, as orders for rolling stock already 
placed are very heavy and prospects are excellent for 
railroads to continue adding to their equipment during 
the entire year. Buyers from the car works are still 
traveling in the mill districts making the contracts for 
early delivery for car material, while locally the special- 
ists in these items report an excellent business at good 
prices. 

Mill conditions both in the yellow pine and hardwood 
regions are reported as in good shape, although in the 
hardwood sections a few are suffering on account of low 
water. However, as a general thing all mills through- 
out the south are in better shape by far than they were 
a year ago, which makes the situation on the whole sat- 
isfactory. 

A special from Texarkana under date of February 9 

states that some time ago the United States officers there 
received warrants for over 100 timber cutting cases in 
Calhoun county, Arkansas. A deputy United States 
marshal left for the county with warrants, taking with 
him two special agents of the United States general land 
office. The officers took up their headquarters in the 
county and have already begun their search for the tim- 
ber depredators, all of whom are charged with cutting 
government timber. Two installments of the violators 
have been brought to Texarkana, where they have been 
held awaiting the action of the federal grand jury. The 
dispatch states further that the officers named again 
went to Calhoun county after more men, and, while 
asleep, the building where they were spending the night 
was saturated with coal oil and lighted. Nevertheless 
they succeeded in arresting another batch of violators 
and have since then telegraphed for more deputies and 
are determined to arrest every individual who has vio- 
lated the law. 
_ The St. Louis Saw Mill & Lumber Company has been 
incorporated with capital stock of $5,000. The incor- 
porators are William Hambly, A. A. Fischer, A. G. 
Clark and others. 

The Kansas City, Pittsburg & Gulf railroad has had 
1,200 new cars delivered which will at once be placed in 
service. The new equipment consists of 500 box cars 


of 60,000 pounds capacity, 200 furniture cars 50 feet in 


length, 300 stock cars 36 feet in length and 200 flat cars 
of 20,000 pounds capacity. There will be other cars 
added as fast as the manufacturers can turn them out. 





TRADE IN THE SOUTHWEST. 


Kansas City, Mo., Feb. 13.—The lumber trade in this 
territory is about as quiet as it will be at any time this 
year. It is really a little too early for the country deal- 
ers to look for much trade and the weather has Leen 
decidedly winterish all this month. We have had two 
snowstorms during the past week, and the thaw which 
will follow will be sure to put the roads all through 
Kansas and Missouri in very bad shape. Generally 
speaking the prospects for retail trade in the southwest 
are very fair, not to say good, and if lumber prices 
were not quite so high, a record-breaking spring trade 
could safely be predicted for most of our dealers. As it 
is there will be considerable activity in building circles 
all over the territory as soon as the weather has fairly 
settled. 

The wholesalers at Kansas City report a good deal 
of inquiry for lumber, shingles, etc., but the dealers 
do not show the same disposition to stock up ahead of 
their demand that they did last year. In fact they are 
not buying ahead to any extent, and the result is that 
orders are not coming in very freely. It is not thought 
that the dealers will do any great amount of speculative 
buying this spring and that the demand will not become 
generally active until the weather is settled and the deal- 
ers see more signs of trade than they do at present. 

The executive and advisory committees of the Mis- 
souri & Kansas Association of Lumber Dealers held a 
meeting at the office of the secretary at Kansas City on 
February 12, the following being present: James Cos- 
tello, Liberty, Mo., president; Robert Pierce, Topeka, 
Kan., vice-president; George D. Hope, Kansas City, 
treasurer; Harry A. Gorsuch, Kansas City, secretary; 
Milo R. Harris, Ottawa, Kan., and A. A. White, Kansas 
City, directors. These constituted the full committees. 
Considerable important business was transacted in con- 
nection with the plan of work for this year. The pres- 
ent office of the secretary being too small new offices 
were selected, located at rooms 200 and 201 Heist build- 
ing, which will be the headquarters of the association 
after March 1. The matter of securing a suitable man to 
act as organizer for the association was discussed, the 
committees having two or three parties in view, but as 
the man who will undertake this work must be pecu- 
liarly adapted to the business, which will be to visit the 
dealers all over the terriory for the purpose not only of 
securing new members but to assist in the formation 
of local associations, to adjust differences between mem- 
bers, etec., it was decided to weigh the merits of the dif- 
ferent candidates very carefully before selecting any 
one, and it may be a week or two before the man for 
this work will be chosen. This step will be an important 
one in the work of the association this year. It will 
necessitate considerable expense, but the plan met with 
the hearty approval of all delegates at the last annual 
convention, and it is believed that the association will 
be entirely justified in placing an organizer on the road 
all the time this year, and that the members by reason 
thereof will receive additional benefits. 

Charles H. Keith, of the Central Coal & Coke Com- 
pany, has been away from the city for the past week or 
so on business. He is in New York at present. 

The Boulevard Lumber Company has been reported 
as having started in the lumber business at Kansas City. 
This is an error. 

George W. Ultch, formerly of Hollyrood, Kan., has 
purchased the yard of the Charles Brown Lumber Com- 
pany, at Pretty Prairie, Kan. One of his first acts after 
getting located was to send in his membership to the 
Missouri & Kansas Association of Lumber Dealers, an 
example that could be followed by all new dealers to 
their advantage. 

Receipts of lumber at this market for the past week 
by rail were 1,920 cars. Receipts by river nothing. Ship- 
ments by rail for the same period 1,202 cars. Reduced to 
al according — “a the estimate of the Merchant’s 

xchange, receipts were 33,040,000 feet; i 
14,420,000 feet. , > 


THE CALCASIEU DISTRICT. 

WEsTLAKE, La., Feb. 12.—Conditions remain about 
the same here as reported a fortnight ago, with perhaps 
a slight increase in the activity of inquiries for railway 
material and heavy piece stuff for general building and 
manufacturing purposes. The mills all have orders on 
file to keep them busy for some months, and there is a 
perceptible reluctance on the part of managers to further 
— themselves with extensive contracts at pres- 
ent. 

Shipments of dry stock are confined almost exclusively 
to Texas and Mexico just now, and the demand is 
stronger than is usually experienced at this season. 

A few yard orders are straggling in from Kansas and 
the adjoining states, but freight conditions render the 
fate of future trade with that territory problematical. 
There are three factors in the problem to consider— 
either the roads must make concessions in rates, or deal. 











ers pay more for their stocks, or manufacturers do busi- 
nes on a smaller margin. It is safe to say that manu- 
facturers are in the strongest position, and are not 
likely to recede in the near future. 

The mills are trying to accumulate dry stocks. The 
sawing orders now on file are for the most part favorable 
to that end, but the present demand is almost equal to 
the output, and but few of the local mills will meet the 
spring trade with complete stock lists. 

The weather during the past week, while favorable for 
running out logs, was not conducive to heavy shipments, 
and the latter operations were further hampered by the 
scarcity of cars. There are orders on file among the 
Caleasieu mills for material to build at least 1,200 cars. 

There was a ripple of excitement among log men last 
Thursday when a chain boom containing some 7,000 
logs at “Old Town” parted and started the timber for the 
Gulf of Mexico. Prompt action, however, corralled the 
fugitives at English bayou with but a small loss. 

The Industrial Lumber Company, at Vinton, is arrang- 
ing to extend its tram, a standard gage road, north to a 
connection with the Beaumont branch of the “Pee Gee.” 
Ihe rails for the extension have been received and the 
work will begin at once. This will greatly facilitate the 
company’s northern shipments, besides being a great 
convenience to local shippers of rice and other products. 

The Perkins & Miller Lumber Company held its annual 
meeting on Monday, February 4. The reports of officers 
showed a satisfactory business for the past year, with 
good prospects for the future. The same directors and 
officers were chosen for the coming year. 

R. Krause will accompany his sister, Miss Anna 
Krause, to Galveston, Texas, in a few days, where she 
will take a steamer for their old home in Libau, Russia. 
Her many friends wish her a safe and pleasant voyage. 

Lock, Moore & Co. are fitting up their old store 
building for general offices. They have placed an order 
for a large safe vault to be built of brick, cement and 
steel. 

George J. Gould and others, who own immense bodies of 
pine land in this and Vernon parish have, through the 
United States courts, enjoined the sheriff from collecting 
the 5-mill tax voted for ten years by the property-tax 
payers in aid of the construction of the Kansas City, 
Pittsburg & Gulf railway. 

E. H. Harrell, of Houston, spent several days at the 
mill of the Lake City Lumber Company last week. 

J. L. Buckner, of Chicago, well known in saw mill 
circles, was here a few days ago. 

There isn’t the ghost of a chance for mill men to com- 
plain longer that they are suffering from a scarcity of 
logs, owing to drouth and low water, for it has done 
nothing but rain for a week. From Scranton and Moss 
Point comes the news that all the logs which have been 
tied up are now released and that the scarcity will be 
relieved from now on. This is the news from every 
direction, as the continued downpour has been something 
phenomenal. 

J. C. Turner, of the J. C. Turner Cypress Lumber 
Company, New York, left for home last night after 
spending several days in this city. He came from Flor- 
ida, where he placed some nice orders for cypress, and 
while here did all he could in the same line. A large 
schooner is now loading for his firm at the wharf of the 
Louisiana Cypress Company. 





THE CRESCENT CITY. 
New Orceans, La., Feb. 13.—Lumber exports from 
the port of New Orleans during the month ending 
January 31, 1900, were as follows: 





Timber, Boards, Manuf. 
Logs, Deals, Box of 

Ete. Planks. Shooks. Staves. Lumb’r. 
Dollars. M.ft. Dollars. No. Dollars. 

PRED s-o:cieeicine ney «etme BOS. see r ee ee 
RR rn ree 67 Stiamenricd 20 
TNR ui 5.6.,4.'9'5.9::07s. 60:5 12,115 430 759,007 3,480 
GOPMSDY o6.c-vccceee 17,670 846 51,271 16,640 
MEY Ditirs inate sis 690 )06 hes bist 65,476 3,586 
Netherlands ....... 2,075 659 56,676 1,700 
POUCMMRL cccecccccs 570 skins 124,200 = .seoce 
|. RRA eee mes hr a Oh. Sere 
WOSOOE ove icvccccsdtoae 1,184 95,040 28,125 
Pre Me. face ef, 
0 Aor 2,862 184 3,174 10 
PEIN, THORGUTAG ss. cscs sevice nee oC seW wae 302 
oe ae 140 40 14 1,144 
SINTERS 5. 54's 65 6-65; wreee Rise. Aas 117 
EN ei sre tess. Siewee z 438 
rr ree ee E> “sins 1,083 
ND 56's ockck nine ere Piece 2 441 239 
SERS ger . 463 2,960 
RL Co erceenss axens ceeate Rac acaate 8 
Totals ........53,812 4,461 918 1,432,814 59,582 


Edward Wisner, who is associated with J. M. Dresser 
in the North Louisiana Land Company, of Monroe, 
spent a day or so in New Orleans last week, and while 
in the city mentioned the immense acreage of timber 
lands which had been sold by the Tensas Basin Levee 
Commission and the Fifth District levee board. Within 
the past year 1,000,000 acres of heavily timbered land 
had been disposed of, and on every sale the price 
obtained was higher than the previous one. 

A special from Ellisville, Miss., to one of the local 
papers contains information of indefinite character 
regarding the prospective erection of a big yellow pine 
mill there. The spécial recites that capitalists who 
hail from Cincinnati, O., are behind the deal, and that 
they have $250,000 to invest in the erection of the finest 
plant that money can pay for. The report aroused 
considerable interest here, but nobody could be found 
who would stand for its authenticity. On the contrary 
it was rather questioned, the best-posted men on the 
conditions around Ellisville contending that there has 
been no timberland for sale in that section for months 
past. 
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C. L. Sheldon, of Bay City, Mich., and Fred C. Ross, 
of Detroit, reached New Orleans last week. Their trip 
south was made for the purpose of inspecting conditions, 
particularly regarding cypress. They accompanied Sec- 
retary T. H. McCarthy, of the Ruddock Cypress Com- 
pany, on a visit to the big Ruddock mill. 

A mill which will cut 75,000 feet daily is reported in 
course of erection at Dubach, La., a station on the 
Arkansas Southern railroad ten miles from Ruston. 
J. E. Long and F. D. Dubach, of Eau Claire, Wis., 
with H. C. MecDaniels, are behind the mill. 

F. L. Peck, general manager of the J. J. Newman 
Lumber Company, of Hattiesburg, Miss., came over to 
the city last week to meet Henry Belin, jr., James W. 
Oakford and Charles H. Welles, the Scranton capitalists 
who are interested in the plant. These gentlemen are 
directors of the company and came south to attend the 
annual meeting. 

G. M. Luce, of R. C. Luce & Sons, Basin, Miss., who 
is one of the biggest loggers in the south, stated that 
there was an enormous demand for logs in the Moss 
Point and Mobile markets. Mr. Luce was in New 
Orleans on a flying trip. 

W. F. M. Davis, of Menominee, Mich., a member of 
the firm of Blodgett & Davis, was one of the visitors 
to reach New Orleans last week. 

William Baptist, owner of the Blind river cypress 
mill, stopped over in New Orleans today on his way to 
Mississippi. He is at present cutting on a 1,000,000- 
foot order, which he contracted to supply Samuel Taft, 
of Cincinnati. 


GULF EXPORTERS MEET AT MOBILE. 

MosiLe, ALA., Feb. 8.—The regular monthly meeting 
of the Export Bureau of Information was held in Mobile, 
Wednesday, February 7, at 2 p. m., with Capt. J. W. 
Black, chairman, and W. J. Kilduff, secretary. The fol- 
lowing mill men were present: 

J. W. Black, Sullivan Timber Co., Mobile, Ala. 

George W. Robinson, Robinson Land & Lumber Co., Chi- 
cora, Miss. 

A. 8S. Benn, Farnsworth Lumber Co., Scranton, Miss. 

N. E. Turner, Vinegar Bend Lumber Co., Vinegar Bend, 


Ala. 
N. Dantzler, L. N. Dantzler Luwber Co., Moss Point, 





Biss 
Miss. 

P. K. Yonge, Southern States Lumber Co., Pensacola, Fla. 

M. L. Davis, Oak Grove, Ala. 

W. B. Wright, W. B. Wright Company, Pensacola, Fla. 

KE. F. Skinner, Skinner Manufacturing Co., Escambia, Ila. 

J. EK. North, J. E. North Lumber Co., Bond, Miss. 

J. D. Hand, Hand Lumber Co., Dolive, Ala. 


J. H. North gave his experience in dealing with an 
exporter in reference to the classification of timber as 
adopted at the last meeting of the bureau. Mr. North 
was assured that this organization would stand by the 
classification, and Capt. Black remarked that the 
importer mentioned was buying timber at Mobile on 
the classification adopted, and Mr. North was assured 
that he could safely say to his constituents that the 
classification was being and would continue to be main- 
tained. 

Mr. Davis explained the situation in an explicit man- 
ner, illustrating the point by relating a practical demon- 
stration that had come under his own observation. 

Mr. Benn also gave his ideas on the subject, and his 
experience along this line was of value to those present. 

Mr. Dantzler said that he had instructed his sawyer to 
cut the timber according to the classification adopted 
at the last meeting, and so the question of inspecting 
timber was settled. 

Capt. Black stated that in the past sixty days he had 
to refuse to quote on 1,000,000 feet, mostly South 
American stuff. 

Moved and seconded that the secretary have the price 
placed at $13.50; South American schedules, $13.50, 
and for 40 to 49 foot lengths $3 extra; said South 
American schedules not to contain over 25 percent of 
1x3. Prime lumber, 11 inches and up, $18; Rio deals, 
$16. 

Moved and seconded that the secretary have the price 
lists printed, and copies of same sent out to the mill 
men. 

Mr. Skinner asked for information as to the methods 
of shipping lumber when the documents have to pass 
through the banks at New York; that the party refused 
to accept the draft without documents. “I am asking 
for information,” said Mr. Skinner, “and if it is the 
custom to surrender documents before the drafts are 
paid, it is a risky business and should be stopped.” Con- 
tinuing, Mr. Skinner said it was equivalent to lending 
a man $5,000 for five or ten days. 

Messrs. Robinson, Wright, Davis, Yonge and Black 
gave their experiences and views on this question in a 
comprehensive manner. It was the consensus of opinion 
that it was decidedly risky, and Mr. Skinner said that he 
thought this organization was strong enough to abolish 
the custom. 

A general discussion was indulged in and interesting 
acts were elicited proving the prosperous conditions 
surrounding the lumber business, and all present were 
quite optimistic. The prevailing opinion was that not 
only would prices remain firm, but that a further stif- 
fening of the market is imminent. 

Adjourned to meet the first Wednesday in March, at 
10 a. m., instead of at 2 p. m., as formerly. 





THE FARKET AT [10BILE. 


Mosite, ALA., Feb. 13.—Now that the rainy season is 
on in the sunny south, the mill men at Mobile and at 
Moss Point may expect to get logs and their long cher- 
ished hopes of running day and night will be realized. 

Prices remain firm with an upward tendency all along 
the line. As George W. Robinson, the veteran ef the 








many battles fought for better prices on yellow pine, 
remarked at the exporters’ meeting the other day, “Now 
that the demand is here, prices will take care of them- 
selves.” 

At this meeting it was also shown that the exports 
from the gulf coast will be larger than ever before. It 
is asserted that Pensacola alone will export 400,000,000 
feet this year, 

Mobile is greatly hampered at this time by not having 
a regular line of steamers to Rotterdam and Amsterdam. 
In making contracts for these ports we find Pensacola 
and New Orleans affording every facility to exporters 
who make “parcel” shipments of “wood goods” to the 
Netherlands. Last week an exporter was forced to ship 
500,000 feet of hardwoods by rail to New Orleans in 
order to get ocean tonnage. 

The hands at the mill of the Hagerman Lumber Com- 
pany, Chipley, Fla., struck last week, but the trouble 
was promptly adjusted and the men returned to work. 

A fire at Carrybelle, Fla., Tuesday, destroyed the store, 
sheds and wharf of the Franklin County Lumber Com- 
pany. Loss about $50,000. 

The J. E. North Lumber Company has purchased a 
new Corliss engine for its planing mill. 

N. E. Turner, of the Vinegar Bend Lumber Company, 
Vinegar Bend, Ala., was in the city yesterday and 
reports his mills running full time. The product is going 
to Cuba, and Mr. Turner reports this trade in a very 
flourishing condition. 





SOUTHERN NOTES. 
W. A. Cool and others, of Urbana, O., have made 
arrangements to establish a sash and door factory at 
Lawrenceburg, Tenn. 


C. L. King & Co., of Holland, Mich., have secured a 
factory site at Rome, Ga., where a plant will be erected. 
The company will manufacture boxes, crates and hard- 
wood veneers. The plant will be 60x200 feet in size and 
the Southern railway is laying tracks into the building 
to facilitate transportation. 


The syndicate controlling the Atlantic Coast Lumber 
Company is reported to have bought the Georgetown 
& Western railroad. The road will be put in first-class 
condition. 


Wm. H. Sears will build a saw mill at Lumberton, 
N. C., presumably in connection with the Atlantic Coast 
Lumber Company, of Georgetown, 8. C. 

The King Lumber Company, of Birmingham, Ala., of 
which Sibley King is president, is building a shingle 
mill with a capacity of 40,000 shingles daily, at Pel- 
ham, Ala., on the Louisville & Nashville railroad. ‘The 
completion of this mill will give the company an output 
from all its mills amounting to 200,000 shingles daily. 

The large plant of the Parmele-Eccleston Lumber 
Company, of Jacksonville, N. C., has been purchased by 
a northern syndicate and the plant, it is reported, will 
be moved to Newbern. It is understood that $250,000 is 
involved in the purchase and removal. 


C. Boice, of Abington, Va., who recently bought a 
tract of timber land in Russell county, is establishing a 
band saw mill at St. Paul, Va., with a daily capacity of 
30,000 feet. 

The Cub Creek Lumber Company, of Welch, W. Va., 
has been incorporated with capital stock of $100,000 by 
R. C. Wood, G. L. Wood, I. C. Walker and George F. 
Strother. 


The Savannah Builders’ Exchange was organized last 
week at Savannah, Ga. J. R. Eason was elected presi- 
dent; John F. Freeman, vice-president; William Arm- 
itage, second vice-president; H, M. Ward, secretary, 
and L. A. McCarthy, treasurer. 

J. B. Blades & Bros., who own and operate nine saw 
mills in eastern North Carolina, have secured an option 
on 90,000 acres of swamp lands in Camden, Jones and 
Onslow counties of that state. 

The employees of the Snow Lumber Company, at High 
Point, N. C., have gone on strike, objecting to negroes 
being allowed to work with them in the shops. The 
company manufactures sash and doors. 

The St. Louis & Mississippi Valley Transportation 
Company has in charge what is perhaps the largest 
north-bound shipment of Louisiana red cypress lumber 
ever made to St. Louis. The lumber is being brought up 
in seven of the company’s largest barges and handled by 
two steamers. The entire shipment, containing over 
2,000,000 feet, is consigned to the Hafner-Lothman Manu- 
facturing Company, of St. Louis. We learn from the 
consignee that this is a portion of the Louisiana cypress 
that has been sawed to its order during 1898 and 1899 
and is now being brought to St. Louis to be piled again 
in that climate in order that it may get sufficiently air 
dried for the fall trade. 





COMING CONCATENATIONS. 


George D. Burgess, of Memphis, Vicegerent Snark for 
western Tennessee, announces a concatenation to be held 
at Memphis on Monday evening, February 19. The Hoo- 
Hoo brethren of that section of the country will kindly 
take notice and make an effort to be present to assist 
Brother Burgess in his laudable undertaking. 

H. R. Pierce, Vicegerent Snark for Kentucky, has fixed 
upon March 9 as a suitable date for a big concatenation 
to be held at Lexington, Ky. A few of the enterprising 
lumbermen of that city are making arrangements for the 
concatenation, and say that they will have about thirty 
candidates. It is not necessary to state that the Lex- 
ington boys will do the honors nicely and will hospitably 
entertain all visiting brethren. 


How It Is Done. 


More «* Best’’ Lumber Concerns Discovered by the 
Southern Trade Record and the Southern 
Trade Review. 

Last week we quoted an alleged editorial submitted by 
the Southern Trade Record to the Shevlin-Carpenter 
Company, of Minneapolis, for its approval, in which that 
concern was said to be the acknowledged leader in its line 
and located in the timber belts where trees mature to 
their greatest perfection and whose inspection insures 
that a defective board will not be included in any order, 
ete., ete. 

Shortly after the Shevlin-Carpenter Company received 
this letter, and before it was published in the Lumber- 
man, the Hamilton & Merryman Company, of Marinette, 
Wis., received from the same concern the same editorial, 
adapted to itself. The two articles were word for word 
the same, with the exception of names and about ten 
verbal differences not at all affecting the sense. In the 
Shevlin-Carpenter editorial “contractors and builders” 
were said to be the source of the information, and in the 
Hamilton & Merryman editorial “editors and builders” 
did the recommending. lf a further change had been 
made by leaving out the word builders, leaving the mat- 
ter entirely to the judgment of the “editors” of the 
Record, the chain would probably have been more truthful 
than it was. 

Any one who has looked at this matter with a dis- 
criminating eye or who has read the quotations from the 
correspondence of either of these two sheets, reprinted in 
the Lumberman, knows exactly how to estimate their 
character; but this finding two concerns in the same line 
of business, each of the best, stamps the whole scheme 
for the fake that it is. 

In a letter from the Hamilton & Merryman Company, 
in part referring to other matters, is the following: 
“Please turn to page 31 of the same issue (February 3, 
American Lumberman), the bottom of the third column, 
and then write the Shevlin-Carpenter Lumber Company 
and tell them that ‘they is others,’ as you will see by 
a careful comparison with the enclosed; though we must 
confess that they are ahead of us, in that they are rec- 
ommended by ‘experienced contractors and builders,’ while 
we are recommended by ‘experienced editors and build- 
ers,’ but according to this editorial we are up to them in 
everything else, in the way of machinery, shipping facili- 
ties, etc. We judge from this so-called editorial that the 
editor of the Southern Trade Record is in the habié of 
shingling his roofs with boards, as they say that they 
are sure that ‘a defective board will not be included 
in any order’ (for shingles?). We should like to know 
if either Shevlin-Carpenter Company or Hamilton & Mer- 
ryman Company have been in the habit of doing business 
in such a way that they might be regarded as easy 
marks.” 

John Godkin, of Rhinelander, Wis., has been recom- 
mended on the authority of the Southern Review of Com- 
merce as the “most reliable manufacturer of white cork 
pine lumber,” or rather the Review thus proposed to 
recommend him. 

Southern lumbermen have also been favored somewhat 
extensively in this matter. The best yellow pine is 
accredited to the Amos Kent Lumber & Brick Company, 
Ltd., of Kentwood, La., and to the Kingston Lumber Com- 
pany, of Laurel, Miss., by the Southern Trade Record. 
The curious thing is that these two “editorials” are 
almost word for word the same, and, furthermore, in 
all essential parts are identical with the letters sent to 
the Shevlin-Carpenter Company and the Hamilton & Mer- 
ryman Company except as to the names of the concerns 
and the product turned out. 

The Dierks Lumber & Coal Company, of Lincoln, Neb., 
received from the Record an editorial headed “The Best 
Red Cedar” (by the way, it may be noted that the gram- 
mar and spelling of the Southern Trade Record is none 
of the best), and the Dierks concern wishes to know in 
regard to the standing of the Southern Trade Record. 
Really we are unable to tell except by following the 
injunction of holy writ, “By their works ye shall know 
them,” for we have been unable to determine anything 
definite as to ita standing as a newspaper from usual 
sources of information on such matters. 

A slightly changed copy of the “editorial” submitted 
to the Shevlin-Carpenter Company, the Hamilton & Mer- 
ryman Company and others was also sent to G. Fred 
Stevens, of Duluth, Minn., who, by the way, is not a 
manufacturer, but a cargo commission man and inspector 
and shipper. Mr. Steven’s reply was characteristic of 
that well-known humorist: 





DututTH, Feb. 2. 
GeorGe C. Carter, Editor, Cincinnati, 0.— 

Dear Sir: Your very valued favor of the 30th ult., 
with editorial enclosed, is received and same has been care- 
fully noted. I do not know that I should acknowledge my 
weakness to you, but, confidentially, I am very susceptible 
to flattery. Upon reading your letter and the editorial men- 
tioned I did a “stunt” here in my office that would have done 
your soul good. Upon the completion of this little act of 
mine I reached for my hat in order to go out and buy myself 
a “Dick Smith,” but found that same was fully four sizes 
too small for me. There is not the least bit of doubt that 
you “employ a large staff of experienced editors to make 
these expensive investigations solely in the interests of your 
subscribers,” and I wish to thank your BD. E.’s for the very 
kind things they have said of me, and were it not for the 
fact that I am entirely too modest to allow such a flatteri 
editorial to appear I would certainly have you print this an 
order several thousand copies of your very valuable journal. 
Again thanking you for the courtesy extended to me, I am, 
yours very truly, \ STEVENS. 


_eoreerrnrn—rn—rown" 
The Perkins Manufacturing Company, of Augusta, Ga., 
is building a large lumber plant at that point, investing 
$50,000 in the enterprise. 
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Cumberland River News. 

NASHVILLE, TENN., Feb. 13.—There is not much lum- 
ber coming into the Nashville market, but it is thought 
that by the last of the week or the first of next week 
up-river lumber and logs will begin to pour in pretty 
rapidly. The local manufacturers are doing a rushing 
business, however, and are consuming the stocks on 
hand at a rapid rate. Stocks on the local yards: are 
rather low, even for this season, and a number of 
orders received cannot be attended to in consequence. 
The roads in the up-country are bad, and it is hard 
to get lumber to the rivers. But this is a condition 
which will not last long. 

Prices at this point are not weakening in the least 
and in some instances are reported stilfer, if anything. 
Poplar is very firm, and ash and chestnut seem to have 
upward tendencies. There is an unusually brisk demand 
for poplar just now. 

Two large barges of lumber, containing some 500,000 
feet, went down the river the other day going to Brook- 
lyn, Ill., across the Ohio river from Paducah. They 
were the property of the F. W. Upham Lumber Com- 
pany, of Chicago, which company has contracted for con- 
siderable up-river lumber. When the barges reach 
Brooklyn the lumber will be shipped by the Illinois 
Central to its several destinations. 

The Indiana Lumber Company, of this city, suffered 
quite a loss in the burning of its Huntsville mill the 
other day. ‘This is the second time in two years the 
mill has been burned and each time the insurance was 
light. ‘The fire this time cannot be accounted for and 
the theory is incendiarism. F. M. Hamilton, president 
of the company, stated to your correspondent that he had 
made no preparations for rebuilding. He suffers a net 
loss of $4,000. The mill and the mill machinery were 
a total loss. No lumber was burned. ‘The destruction 
of this mill throws about fifty men out of employment. 

The Tennessee Saw & Planing Mills will start a saw 
mill near Spencer, Van Buren county, this week. 

G. W. Stegall, of Tullahoma, and Frank Webster, 
formerly of Nashville, but now of Huntsville, are erect- 
ing a $40,000 band saw mill at Huntsville. They have 
chartered 300 cars from the Southern railway to remove 
20,000 logs from Mr. Stegall’s yard at Scottsboro, Ala., 
to Huntsville. 

C. C. Batchelder, representing the Boston Lumber 
Company, of Boston, Mass., was in the city buying lum- 
ber this week. 

The Loomis & Hart Manufacturing Company, of 
Chattanooga, which owns a large tract of timber land 
near Ooltewah, is preparing to erect a large saw mill 
near that place, and will work up the poplar and oak 
on the property. 

C. W. Holmes, of the J. A. Holmes Lumber Company, 
St. Louis, was in the city this week buying poplar. Mr. 
Holmes now has charge of the Memphis yard of his 
company. 

The F. C. Van Stone Lumber Company, of New York, 
has its representative, Mr. Plant, in Nashville, super- 
intending the shipment of a large quantity of lumber 
which this company purchased in this section of country 
some time ago. 





Meeting of Michigan Hardwood Lumbermen. 


TRAVERSE City, Micu., Feb. 8.—The regular monthly 
meeting of the Michigan Hardwood Lumber Association 
was held in this city this afternoon, and was one of 
the largest and most enthusiastic meetings that the asso- 
ciation has held since it came into existence. Those 
who were in attendance were the following: 

D. H. Day, Glen Haven. 

W. H. White, W. H. White & Co., Boyne City. 

G. Von Platen, Boyne City. 

H. B. Lewis, Elk Rapids Iron Company, Elk Rapids. 

W. B. Chandler, Elk Rapids Iron Company, Elk Rapids. 

H. B. Porter, East Jordan Lumber Company, Hast Jordan. 

W. FF. Johnson, East Jordan Lumber Company, East 
Jordan. 

Henry Nichols, Charlevoix Lumber Company, Charlevoix. 

W. F. Gill, Gill’s Pier. 

Jerry Sullivan, Cedar. 

Henry Chamberlain, Central Lake. 

James Cameron, Cameron Lumber Company, Central Lake. 

EK. 8. Curdy, Westminster. 

John F. Ott, John F. Ott & Co., Traverse City. 

L. Roberts, Fulghum Manufacturing Company, Traverse 


City. 
W. C. Hull, Oval Wood Dish Company, Traverse City. 


Reports were submitted to the secretary which showed 
that the output of maple and other hardwoods in the 
Traverse district for the present year, based upon an 
estimate for the balance of the season, would be about 
20 percent less than the total of 1899. However, it 
was thought that if the weather should prove favor- 
able there was a possibility of increasing the output 
to close to that of last year. 

Various members reported sales aggregating 15,000,- 
000 feet since the last meeting, which, added to the sales 
previously reported, brings the total of this season’s 
cut sold up to 60,000,000 feet. The general sentiment 
of the meeting was that prices on maple ought to be 
advanced within a short time. 

One of the chief topics of the session was with regard 





to the: National hardwood inspection rules. It developed 
during the session that the Michigan hardwood men 
were not altogether favorable to the appointment of 
a chief inspector, but concerning the rules thought that 
while a few exceptions to them could be taken, they 
were in the main satisfactory and could be easily 
adjusted to suit the ideas of the Michigan men. 

A general discussion of conditions followed, and it was 
found that all regarded the outlook for trade the com- 
ing season as being in the highest degree favorable, and 
the present situation full of encouragement, 





An Association of Bent Wood Manufacturers. 

CINCINNATI, O., Feb, 14.—The movement for some time 
in progress looking to the formation of a national asso- 
ciation of bent wood manufacturers resulted today 
(Wednesday) in the gathering here of thirty-six mem- 
bers of that department of the woodworking industry 
of the United States. These representatives were prin- 
cipally from Ohio, Indiana and Kentucky and of course 
were exclusively manufacturers of carriage supplies. An 
organization was effected. ‘The increasing scarcity of 
hickory and the growing necessity for a substitute for 
it was an important subject discussed. The meeting was 
considered eminently successful from any standpoint. 





At the [lid-[lississippi River Center. 

Sr. Louis, Mo., Feb. 13.—In hardwoods, receipts are 
light, being practically nothing by river and only mod- 
erate by rail. The general hardwood market is reported 
as unchanged as to receipts, demand and price. The 
only heavy receipt during the past ten days or two 
weeks was one solid trainload for F, H. Smith & Co. 
Receipts were only in moderate volume, with compara- 
tively few sales of consequence to report. The feeling, 
however, is very firm for all well dried stock, particularly 
in the quartered oaks, poplar and ash. The latter has 
been in more demand than the others and thick would 
probably bring a little advance if offered. 

The river is practically closed to navigation, and while 
there is quite a quantity of lumber up in the Tennessee 
section already purchased by St. Louis dealers, it is 
doubtful if it can reach this market for several weeks, 
as there is little chance for navigation to be resumed 
within that time. What hardwood is reaching this 
market at this time is coming from the Arkansas and 
Missouri mills tapped by railroads, and the mills of Ken- 
tucky and Tennessee along the Mississippi river. 


Doors and Mill. Work. 


The market is somewhat quiet this week. Last month 
retail dealers stocked up freely before the advance in 
prices and are not expected to buy much more for stock 
until the spring trade shall have developed. ‘There is 
some difference of opinion among wholesalers in regard 
to the volume of carload business during January. It 
is said by some that more carloads were sold than for 
several years past, while others claim that sales of this 
character were light as compared to last year. This 
latter view of the matter is borne out in some degree 
by the amount of inquiry now current for regular stock. 
This inquiry is confined principally to small lots, but 
goes to indicate that stocks in retailers’ hands are not 
particularly well assorted. The inquiry for special work 
is comparatively light. ‘Traveling men report that con- 
siderable building that will call for odd work is con- 
templated in various sections of the country, but if 
this be the case the plans are being held in abeyance for 
the present. That there will be a good trade during 
the spring and early summer no one seems to doubt, the 
present quiet spell being regarded as only temporary. 

* * * 








In regard to prices it does not seem to be the feeling 
that there will be a further advance at present. The 
new discounts which went into effect on January 25 are 
now firmly established and few reports are heard of any 
cutting. Compared with the scale of prices usually in 
effect at this season of the year the market is on a 
good basis, and it would hardly be policy to attempt a 
further advance until after the development of spring 
demand. Nevertheless manufacturers are not satisfied 
with present values. The scarcity of white pine factory 
lumber and the high price at which it is held, together 
with an increased cost of manufacture in other respects, 
leaves but little profit for the factory operator at present 
selling prices to jobbers. The scarcity of white pine has 
already resulted in considerable substitution of other 
woods, but white pine is still the favorite and will con- 
tinue to be so as long as it can be obtained. Foréu- 
nately the demand for low grade doors has increased 
greatly during the past year or two and it is possible to 
use substitutes in low grade output, where they would 
not be accepted in No. 1 and No, 2 doors. The working 
up of No, 2 and No. 3 shop lumber into low grade doors 
has resulted in a scarcity of sash lumber, in consequence 
of which many jobbers have had difficulty in buying all 
the open sash that their trade required. Thus it will 
be seen that the situation is a strong one from the manu- 
facturer’s standpoint, and with an ordinarily active 
spring demand a further advance in prices is likely to 
occur before April 1. 

* * 

There is nothing new in window glass prices, accord- 
ing to the Commoner and Glass Worker, of Pittsburg, 
Pa. The last American quotations will hold until the 
end of the month. These quotations really have no 
effect whatever other than to worry the outsiders, for 
while the American is accepting orders it is so loaded up 
with undesirable glass that the net cost to the buyer is 





far above the quoted prices, or orders are put on an 
indefinite waiting list. Orders which were placed after 
the first cut have not yet been filled and show no signs 
of being shipped in the near future. Most of the out- 
siders are stocking up pretty well, yet many report 
demand so good that they claim to be able to get profit- 
able prices for a large amount of glass for immediate 
delivery. There are of course some concerns that are 
compelled to sell at once to keep going, but so far no 
signs of weakening in the ranks of the independents have 
appeared. Sash men in Chicago report that glass is 
beginning to come forward a little more freely, though 
great difficulty is still experienced in getting the sizes 
desired. The greatest scarcity seems to pertain to first- 
bracket glass. Window glass jobbers are having just 
as much trouble in getting stock as are the sash men. 
There is a general feeling, however, that within a few 
weeks glass will be plentiful, and many do not look for 
an advance in the market for some time to come. The 
glass factories are now working up to the full capacity 
of workmen that can be obtained, and the combine and 
the independents are engaged in an active fight to see 
which shall get enough men to keep a portion of their 
pots from being idle. Inducements are offered the men 
from both sides, and this is said to be one reason why 
so much undesirable glass from the buyer’s standpoint 
is being produced. 
* * * 

Wholesalers of doors and mill work in Chicago report 
a light mail order trade this week. There is a good 
deal of old business on the books and most of the deal- 
ers here have plenty of orders to keep them busy ship- 
ping for another thirty days. Considering the season, 
there is a fair amount of inquiry, though this is prin- 
cipally confined to regular stock in small lots. There 
is not a great deal of figuring on special work, consid- 
erably less in fact than at this time a year ago. Never- 
theless the wholesalers regard the outlook as a very 
favorable one and look forward to an active business 
during the spring and summer, 

* * * 

The Chicago factories that are engaged in supplying 
,0cal demand have a very gloomy prospect before them. 
Labor troubles have practically stopped building opera- 
tions in Chicago, and even should the contractors be 
able to get enough non-union men to carry on their work 
the furnishing of: material to jobs where non-union 
labor is employed would involve the woodworking facto- 
ries in a strike of their own. ‘The factories in this city 
that produce moldings have a good demand for their 
product from outside sources, but the interior finish 
plants are dependent to a large extent upon the local 
trade, and for that reason cannot look forward to much 
business until after the local labor troubles are settled. 

* * * 

There is no great demand in the sash and door line at 
Kansas City, Mo. Prior to the advance the dealers 
stocked up to some extent and the jobbers still have 
a good many orders on hand. The new list is being 
maintained so far as can be ascertained, and as the 
spring trade should set in before long, the jobbers at 
Kansas City do not think there will be any difficulty in 
maintaining prices throughout the season. 

* * * 

The situation is holding its own at Minneapolis, Minn., 
with every prospect of improving at an early date. Busi- 
ness at present is good considering the time of the year, 
and buyers are placing orders for immediate shipment. 
The demand for special work continues heavy, with 
promise of increasing as the building season approaches. 

* * * 

There is a much steadier feeling in the department of 
finished work at Buffalo, N. Y., than in other branches of 
the lumber trade, in spite of the reverse being the fact 
a year and more ago. The east is ready to pay prices for 
doors, joinery work and boxes that are up to the advance 
in coarse lumber, which was not the case till lately. So 
the mills that have sales yards in connection will here- 
after buy for the most part with reference largely to 
their own needs and let the yard dealer make his own 
fight. If the inflexibility of the west and the offishness 
of the east go on as at present there will before long be 
a middle-point set of dealers pulled straight in two by 
the process. Still, the seaboard must have coarse lumber 
as well as sash and doors, and it will come to the rescue 
before long. Considerable increase in mill orders is 
reported by all the Buffalo concerns that are in the east- 
ern trade and the local demand is at least fair. Box 
factories are making good contracts on prices that meet 
present prices of stock, though all agree that it is still 
risky to reckon on the price of box lumber remaining 
long where it is. The most pronounced bears agree 
that it must advance before long. 

* * * 

Business in building materials at New York city has 
sprung up a bit during the past week, and of course 
doors have benefited by the spurt. So have sash and 
mill work, and the evident determination of the manu- 
facturers to stick to their agreement has resulted in 
keeping prices firm. 

* * * 

The Menominee Sash & Door Company, of Menominee, 
Mich., is reported to have suspended operations on 
account of financial embarrassment. The company will 
wind up its affairs and retire from business. The cred- 
itors of the concern held a meeting recently and have 
decided to take possession of the plant, a deal being 19 
process of negotiation for its purchase. The object of the 

creditors in taking possession was to avoid bankruptcy 
proceedings. 
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E. L. Ireland, of Duluth, Minn., was in the city during 
the past week, calling on the lumber trade in the inter- 
ests of the Knox Lumber Company, of Winton, Minn. 

A new lumber wholesaling house at Williamsport, Pa., 
is the Christman-Miller Lumber Company, with office 
at Nos. 50 and 51 Trust building, that city. It will make 
a specialty of southern pine lumber and timber and 
hardwoods. 

Wyley E. Hooper, of Barker & Hooper, this city, left 
for the south Wednesday night, expecting to be absent 
for two or three weeks. He will look up supplies of 
southern hardwoods, yellow pine and cypress with which 
to supply the firm’s growing wholesale trade. 

W. M. Gunton, of the W, M. Gunton Lumber Com- 
pany, started for the south on Monday evening last, 
intending to visit his new saw mill at Rochelle, La. The 
mill is just about starting up and Mr. Gunton is desir- 
ous of being present on that auspicious occasion. 

Moses Katz, the Wisconsin hardwood prophet, with 
headquarters at Wausau, was a visitor in town this week, 
Mr. Katz states that there are already as many hard- 
wood logs banked in Wisconsin as were put in during 
the entire season a year ago, while in hemlock he thinks 
the amount of logs available is fully double that of a 
year ago. 

The Chicago Veneer Company, with plant at Blue 
Island avenue and Robey street, this.city, is just putting 
in a new 7-foot 4-inch segment veneer saw and also a 
new dry kiln, The business of this concern is growing 
so rapidly that improvements and enlargements are 
being made constantly in order to provide for the wants 
of its customers. 


It is announced from Marinette, Wis., that Hon. Isaac 
Stephenson, the well known lumberman of that city, and 
ex-congressman, will give the city of Marinette a public 
library building to cost $50,000 or more. The site is 
opposite the Hotel Marinette and has already been pur- 
chased. It is stated that the building will be completed 
within two years. 

The W. T. Joyce Company, of Chicago, has bought out 
tha retail lumber yards of Shaw & Crombie at Lewis, 
Griswold, Atlantic, Wiota and Lorah, all in Cass county, 
lowa, on the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific railway. 
The W. T. Joyce Company is rapidly securing yards along 
this line of road and largely controlling the lumber busi- 
ness in that locality. 

O. O. Agler, of the F. W. Upham Lumber Company, 
this city, returned last week from a five weeks’ trip to 
the Pacific coast, whither he was accompanied by his 
wife. Mr. Agler says he had a most enjoyable tour, 
which embraced all of the lower section of California 
from San Francisco south, and returned feeling much 
improved by his outing. 

It is officially stated that the Pere Marquette system 
has decided to abandon the car-ferry service between 
Muskegon and Milwaukee, and will send all Lake Mich- 
igan freight by way of Ludington. It has been decided 
to build another car ferry boat for the Ludington route 
next summer. It will cost $350,000 and will be the 
biggest one in the world. 

C. W. Goodlander, of Fort Scott, Kan., was a caller 
at the Lumberman office on Friday of last week. Mr. 
Goodlander came north for the purpose of testing Chi- 
cago’s claims as a winter resort, and seemed to be well 
satisfied with the brand of weather served out to him, 
although he left for the south again the first of the week 
expecting to remain for some time at Hot Springs, Ark. 

T. P. Ayres and James H. Baird, of Nashville, Tenn., 
the former a wealthy citizen of that city, and the latter 
a contented editor with a new baby boy at home, called 
upon the Lumberman this week. Mr. Ayres noted the 
climatic changes of Chicago with some regret, but Mr. 
Baird didn’t mind the weather as long as his mission to 
Chicago—which for the present is a secret—was a suc- 
cess. 


E. F. Dodge, of P. G. Dodge & Co., this city, states 
that business is still excellent with him, although local 
trade is dull in certain lines, notably those pertaining to 
the building industry. Mr. Dodge makes a specialty of 
poplar and quarter-sawed oak and says that the demand 
for poplar, of which he carries probably the largest stock 
of any dealer in the city, keeps up in excellent shape, 
especially for common lumber and squares. 

John H. Fowler, who has for a number of years been 
general salesman for Naugle, Holcomb & Co., of this 
city, general contractors and dealers in railway 
materials, on February 1 resigned his position with that 
company and entered a similar business on his own 
account, with office at 1701 Fisher building, Chicago. 
He will make a specialty of Pacific coast timbers and 
poles, handling also white cedar, piling, shingles and 
the like. 

M. C. Hammel, who has charge of the lumber depart- 
ment of the Goff-Kirby Coal Company, of Cleveland, O., 
was a caller on the American Lumberman this week. Mr. 
Hammel was in Chicago for the purpose of looking over 
lumber stocks and interviewing cargo and rail shippers. 
He says that the Goff-Kirby company does quite an 


extensive retail business in Cleveland, having three 


yards, and that it also handles interior finish, mill work, 


sash, doors and the like. 


J. G. Marsh, who during the past five years has been 
connected with the New Orleans branch of the Link-Belt 
Machinery Company, of this city, will return to Chicago 
March 1, having accepted a position with the Otis Manu- 
facturing Company, of New Orleans and Chicago, in 
connection with looking after office details at the com- 
pany’s yard at Lumber and Twenty-second streets. Mr. 
Marsh is an experienced business man and will no doubt 
prove a valuable aid to Manager R. S. Huddleston. He 
is a brother of Charles A. Marsh, president of the Marsh 
& Bingham Company, this city. 

H. R. Hall, proprietor of the Sandoval Lumber Yards, 
at Sandoval, Ill., was a Chicago visitor this week and 
called at the Lumberman office on Wednesday. Mr. Hall 
says that trade at Sandoval has not been active this win- 
ter, though last year’s business was satisfactory. He 
regards the outlook for trade the coming spring and 
summer as somewhat doubtful, although considerable 
building has been talked of among the farmers in the 
neighborhood of Sandoval. Just at present, however, 
they are disposed to postpone their plans because of the 
high price of lumber and other building material. 

N. A. Gladding, the Indianapolis manager of E. C. 
Atkins & Co., the great saw manufacturers of that place, 
was in Chicago one day this week, reflecting in his 
appearance the high degree of prosperity which his 
institution is enjoying. He says that the demand is so 
in excess of the supply that his company, and probably 
every other of the leading saw institutions of the coun- 
try, is experiencing a wide extension of trade. Orders 
come from territories never before canvassed, and in 
addition to the domestic demand there is a growing 
inquiry from abroad. Altogether the saw industry 
reflects the prosperity of the lumber trade. 


Francis Beidler, of Francis Beidler & Co., has been 
in Philadelphia during the past week in performance 
of his duties as a member of the commission appointed 
by President McKinley some time since to test the coin 
reserve at the various governmental mints. Besides 
Mr. Beidler the committee includes Senator John P. 


Jones, Congressman E, J. Hill, Dr. H. S. Pritchett, 


superintendent of the coast and geodetic survey; Profes- 
sor §. A. Lattimore, University of Rochester; Professor 
H. H. Nicholson, University of Nebraska; Professor 
John A. Matthews, Columbia University; Dr. Cabell 
Whitehead, bureau of mints; Marcus Benjamin, Smith- 
sonian Institution; Calvin Cobb, Boise, Ida.; Thomas 
B. Miller, Helena, Mont.; Edward Harden, New York; 
E. H. Rich, Fort Dodge, Ia., and John H. Perry, Con- 
necticut. 

William A. McLean, western representative of Hugh 
McLean & Co., Buffalo, N. Y., and who makes his own 
headquarters at New Albany, Ind., was a caller at the 
Lumberman office this week. His company is operating 
at Natalbany, La., in conjunction with the Wood Mosaic 
Flooring Company, the largest manufacturer of wood 
mosaic flooring in the world, the headquarters of the 
company being at Rochester, N. Y. The plant at Natal- 
bany includes a modern band mill and ample dry kiln 
capacity, and the new planing mill just being completed, 
which will be operated by electricity. The band mill is 
running day and night in a none too successful effort 
to accumulate a comfortable margin of lumber stock. 
Mr. McLean has for seven years been the western buyer 
for Hugh McLean & Co., making semi-annual trips to 
the home office. 

The Rittenhouse & Embree Company, of this city, did 
quite a stroke of business last week. The company has 
extensive logging and manufacturing interests on Che- 
quamegon bay, in northern Wisconsin, having a sawing 
contract with the Thompson Lumber Company at Wash- 
burn. Last week Thursday the company sold 8,000,000 
feet of white pine lumber of the coming season’s manu- 
facture to the W. H. Sawyer Lumber Company, of North 
Tonawanda, N. Y. A few days previous it had sold 
3,000,000 feet of white pine to the National Lumber Com- 
pany, of Tonawanda, N. Y., and 1,000,000 feet to the 
Soper Lumber Company, of Chicago. As a partial offset 
to these sales, possibly, the company last week Wednes- 
day purchased 6,500,000 feet of norway, now on dock, 
from Knight & Vilas. The above sales are the heaviest 
that have been made on Chequamegon bay for several 
weeks, 

J. L. Lane, long identified with the lumber trade of 
the southwest, as a member of the Lane & Tschudy 
Lumber Company, and later of the Lane & Connelly 
Lumber Company, of Kansas City, Mo., and who at an 
earlier period was for a number of years widely known 
as secretary of the Missouri & Kansas Association of 
Lumber Dealers, has been in Chicago during the past 
ten days, and attended the meeting of the Illinois Retail 
Lumber Dealers’ Association, while his family has been 
enjoying a visit with friends in the city. Mr, Lane had 
been in ill health for some months, but is now entirely 
recovered; and his many friends in this locality have 
been very glad to greet him again in all his old-time 
mental and physical vigor. Mr. Lane has not as yet 
again identified himself with commerce, but will doubt- 
less re-engage in the lumber business at an early date. 


W D. Johnston, secretary of the American Lumber & 


Manufacturing Company, of Pittsburg, Pa., has been in 


the west for the past ten days in the interest of the large 


and growing business of his company, and he reports 
progress all along the line. His company did a business 
of 115,000,000 feet of lumber last year, and January of 
this year showed a very considerable increase over the 


same month of 1899, with a prospect of the same enlarge- 
ment of the company’s business throughout the season. 
Mr. Johnston is one of the most unique and original 
characters in the lumber business in the United States, 
possessing an executive ability and a dash and a spirit 
of enterprise that is shown by but few men of his years. 

W. A. Hetzel, of D. 8. Gillespie & Co., extensive lumber 
and timber operators at Pittsburg, Pa., visited the Lum- 
berman this week on his way home from the Pacific 
coast, where he has been for several weeks studying con- 
ditions and prospects; also spending a week in San Fran- 
cisco, where a brother resides. Mr. Hetzel reports 
unusual activity among the mills of the coast, both for- 
eign and domestic, and says that operators in that sec- 
tion of the country are greatly encouraged and expect an 
enlarged volume of business this year as compared with 
last. 

The wholesale lumber business of J. M. Hastings, of 
Pittsburg, which was started in a very modest way a 
dozen years or more ago, has grown to the extent that, 
partially to enable him to be relieved of the vast details 
of his big operations, partially to enable him to have 
more time to devote to his mahogany and other outside 
interests and partially to reward employees who have 
been with him for a long term of years, he has just organ- 
ized the J. M. Hastings Lumber Company, of Pittsburg, 
which takes upon itself the former wholesale lumber 
business transacted by Mr. Hastings personally. The 
incorporators are J, M. Hastings, A. W. Moore, E. M. 
Vietmeyer, S. P. Putnam and M. W. Teufel. Both 
Mr. Moore and Mr. Vietmeyer have long been associated 
with Mr. Hastings’ operations, while both Mr. Putman 
and Mr. Teufel come from the Cleveland Saw Mill & 
Lumber Company, the former having been chief salesman 
for that big house for many years and the latter the man- 
ager of the hardwood and yellow pine departments. The 
capital of the company is $200,000 and its personnel rep- 
resents a strong aggregation of first class lumber talent, 
The lumber trade of the country will be glad to welcome 
this important addition to its numbers, 





Chicago River Improvement. 


W. C. B. Palmer, the cedar post man whose yard is 
located at Robey street, near Blue Island avenue, and 
who therefore has a direct interest in the navigability of 
the Chicago river, has the following to say regarding 
the situation which has been brought about by the 
opening of the drainage channel: 

“Whatsoever means may be ultimately decided upon, 
the actual work necessary to overcome the effect of the 
operation of the drainage canal in lowering the water 
level in*the south branch, and thereby interfering with 
navigation, cannot be done in time to relieve the situa- 
tion and not interrupt navigation the coming season. Is 
it, therefore, not possible to adopt some temporary 
expedient that would obviate the necessity of the 
required dredging being done before the opening of navi- 
gation? Would it be possible and practicable to mini- 
mize the flow of the drainage canal sufficiently to main- 
tain the water level at a point that would enable navi- 
gation to be carried on as heretofore, during the coming 
season? That would allow time in which to meet the 
new requirements, and at the close of navigation the 
outflow could be increased and the river speedily freed 
from its accumulation of refuse, as it has been in the 
short time of the canal. 

“Would it not be better for the owners themselves to 
proceed at once with the necessary dredging of the pri- 
vate slips affected, leaving the question, if doubt there 
be, as to who should ultimately bear the expense, for 
settlement later? It may be possible that the drainage 
commissioners will consider themselves relieved from 
all responsibility by maintaining the ravigability of 
the river itself, leaving the owners of the private slips 
without recourse.” 

Mr. Palmer’s suggestion as to minimizing the flow 
of water sufficiently to maintain a proper depth and 
current in the river is one which the war department 
undoubtedly will enforce when navigation opens, unless 
in the meantime the drainage trustees take such meas- 
ures as will guarantee safe navigation in the main chan- 
nel of the river and its branches. The dredging of the 
slips will have to be done within the next two or three 
months under any circumstances, and the suggestion 
that the owners go ahead with the work at once is a 
good one. 





The American Lumber Company of Wisconsin. 


The operations of the Holt Lumber Company, of Chi- 
cago and of Oconto, Wis., on Lake Superior, have 
attracted much attention the last two years, during 
which time it has operated more or less extensively, buy- 
ing and shipping lumber, doing its business through the 
Oconto office. About a year ago the American Lumber 
Company of Wisconsin was organized by the Holt inter- 
ests, with the purpose of engaging in this business as 
soon as conditions should appear to be ripe for it. Here- 
after the Holt interests will be firmly established on a 
solid and permanent basis at Ashland and Duluth, or 
rather at West Superior, across the bay from Duluth. 
As a part of this plan the capital stock of the American 
Lumber Company of Wisconsin will be increased to 
$100,000, and the men who have been chosen to serve a3 
field managers will have some interest in the business. 
The main office of the company will probably be at Ash- 
land, 

The plans of the company, already well on towards 
conclusion, contemplate the establishment of a large dis- 
tributing yard, sorting works and a planing mill at each 
point. Dependent upon the meeting of the Holt propo- 
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sitions by the citizens of Ashland, the following will be 
the scheme of operations at that point. The yard will 
occupy as much as is necessary of a tract of sixty acres 
having over a third of a mile frontage on Chequamegon 
bay, Just west of the Durfee mill and adjoining the new 
Cook saw mill site. Here will be built docks for the 
reception and shipment of lumber by lake if desirable. 
A yard, occupying perhaps twenty acres, will be estab- 
lished and sorting works similar to those in use by the 
saw mills will be put in, to sort lumber off from chains 
on which it is laid from scows or barges, and a first class 
planing mill will be erected. It is contemplated to han- 
dle at least 25,000,000 feet of lumber this year at Ash- 
land and probably considerably more. This is more than 
equivalent in the investment and amount of labor 
employed to the operation of a saw mill handling the 
same amount of lumber. 

The site selected at Ashland secures the use of every 
railroad entering that city and was decided upon after 
this fact was assured and suitable arrangements with the 
railroads had been made guaranteeing maximum rates. 
It is expected that the bulk of the lumber handled 
through the Ashland yard will go by rail to Indiana, 
Ohio and the east in competition with the lower lake 
markets, though a handsome trade will undoubtedly be 
done in the copper country of northern Michigan and 
possibly west in Lowa, etc. 

Logs may be bought and cut at Ashland mills or lum- 
ber bought, and the company already has a moderate 
stock of dry lumber to begin on. The advantages of such 
a location are not only tor shipping, but, being on the 
water, it can handle lumber from the mills by scow at the 
minimum expense. 

The West Superior plant will be precisely the same in 
general plan and scope, also having deep water facilities 
and connected with all railroads entering Duluth and the 
Superiors. In addition it is expected that the Milwaukee 
road will reach Duluth from St. Paul during the year, 
thus giving an additional outlet to the southwest. 

Handling upwards of 50,000,000 feet of lumber in this 
manner at Ashland and Duluth, the Holt interests will 
be in the aggregate heavy. ‘The Oconto mill out of its 
heavy mixed output of lumber will probably cut about 
20,000,000 feet of pine this season, though the total prod- 
uct depends upon the outcome of logging operations 
which in the Oconto district have been very much 
delayed. 





George S. Long, of Washington. 


Considerable surprise was expressed last fall when it 
was learned that George S. Long, for so many years sales 
manager of the Northwestern Lumber Company, of Eau 
Claire, Wis., had severed his connection with that insti- 
tution, but the surprise was modified when it was 
learned that he was to be general manager of the Brit- 
tingham & Hixon Lumber Company, of Madison, Wis. 

Inasmuch as Mr. Long has once broken away from 
his moorings it will not be so surprising to learn that 
he is about to leave the Brittingham & Hixon Lumber 
Company to take a responsible position with what is 
probably the greatest timber concern in the United 
States—the Weyerhaeuser Timber Company, of Tacoma, 
Wash.—and it is not surprising, either, that the Weyer- 
haueser Timber Company should have hit upon Mr. 
Long as a man whose services would be extremely valu- 
able to it, for to no one are Mr. Long’s merits better 
known than to the members of the company, from Fred- 
erick Weyerhaeuser himself through all the list of the 
notable men who are the stockholders and leading spir- 
its in that great enterprise. This was a case where the 
position sought the man and not the man the position, 
and Mr, Long was able to take advantage of this most 
promising opening through the kindly courtesy of the 
Brittingham & Hixon Lumber Company, which, in secur- 
ing his services, thought that arrangements ‘had been 
made which would be for the permanent advantage of 
the company and put at the head of it a man of such 
capacity as would relieve T, E. Brittingham, in particu- 
lar, from the steady and active work required by the 
position of manager of such an institution. Mr. Long 
was under contract with the company which, however, 
learning of his opportunity, released him with no other 
consideration than simply a desire to allow Mr. Long to 
do what was for himself manifestly the best thing. It 
was an example of kindly feeling in business such as is 
not often seen. 

George 8. Long is recognized as one of the best 
equipped wholesale lumbermen of the northwest. If 
manufacturers and wholesalers, and retailers for that 
matter, anywhere west, of Chicago and north of St. 
Louis, were asked to name the half dozen best lumber- 
men in the white pine country, the chances are that 
every answer would include the name of George S. Long. 
As manager of the sales department of the Northwestern 
Lumber Company, one of the greatest white pine insti- 
tutions of the country, Mr. Long’s especial oversight 
began after the lumber left the saw mill. He was yard 
man, an expert lumber inspector and a salesman of the 
first class; but as the Northwestern Lumber Company 
is a great manufacturing institution he is closely in 
touch with manufacturing methods and timber subjects, 
even though he might claim no especial equipment in 
that direction. His special abilities were shown not 
merely in his connection with the Northwestern Lumber 
Company, but as chairman of the bureau of uniform 
grades of the Mississippi Valley Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion, in which position he did possibly more than all 
others combined to bring about a reform in the inspec- 
tion system of the white pine northwest, out of which 
work grew the possibility of uniform prices as well. 
Through his association work, as well as his representa- 
tion of the Northwestern Lumber Company, he became 





intimately known to lumbermen of Minnesota and Wis- 
consin, and among them to such men as S. T. McKnight, 
W. L. McCormick, J. H. Barber, Thomas and William 
Irvine, H. W. Laird, Frederick Weyerhaeuser and other 
members of the Weyerhaeuser Timber Company. They 
knew ‘him not only as an expert lumberman, both broad 
and exact in his knowledge, experience and methods, 
but as a thoroughly trustworthy gentleman as well, with 
whom association in business or otherwise is a pleas- 
ure. 

Mr. Long will remove to Tacoma, Wash., in the inter- 
est of the Weyerhauser Timber Company, which is 
holder of about 1,000,000 acres of fir, cedar and spruce 
timber lands in that state. Readers of the Lumberman 
have been kept posted as far as practicable as to the 
operations of this company. It acquired by purchase 
from the Northern Pacific Railroad Company nearly 
1,000,000 acres of timber lands at a cost of about $6,000,- 
000, and it is understood that the company will begin 
active operations at once, though no such statement has 
been authoritatively made. 

With such tremendous basis in timber holdings, with 
ample capital and with the prestige which comes from 
the eastern experience and position of its members, the 
Weyerhaeuser Timber Company should be the greatest 
lumber concern in the United States, and in its opera- 
tions George 8. Long will probably have no small share. 





Tore Northern Capital Goes South. 


In the incorporation of the Mississippi Lumber Com- 
pany, at Springfield, Ill., late last week, the first step 
was taken in the formation of a new yellow pine manu- 
facturing concern, the preliminaries for which have been 
going forward during the past month. For some time 
past Perley Lowe, the prominent white pine lumberman 
of this city, and C. IF. Thompson, of the Thompson Lum- 
ber Company, also of this city, have been on the lookout 
for a desirable property for the manufacture of yellow 
pine. ‘They have discovered such a property, it is 
belicved, in the plant of the Weatherbee Lumber Com- 
pany, at Quitman, Miss., on the Mobile & Ohio railroad, 
a few miles south of Meridian, Miss. Messrs, Perley 
Lowe, C. F. Thompson, W. B. Ransom and others went 
south about three weeks ago for the purpose of exam- 
ining this property, returning last week. They were 
thoroughly satisfied with the conditions and concluded 
the deal in short order, 

The Mississippi Lumber Company has a capital stock, 
all of which has been subscribed for, of $150,000. The 
purchase includes the saw mill, logging road, of which 
there are four miles graded and in operation; a com- 
missary at Quitman and 50,000 acres of timber land 
adjoining the mill. It may be stated in passing that the 
company is figuring and expects to purchase a consider- 
ably larger tract than it has already secured. W. B. 
Ransom is in charge of operations at the mill at pres- 
ent and the company will at once proceed to remodel it 
thoroughly and will also erect dry kilns, a planing mill, 
necessary sheds and extend the logging railroad several 
miles farther. 

The gentlemen composing this new company are all 
men of experience and integrity and have been long con- 
nected with the lumber business of Chicago and the 
north; are recognized substantial business men and of 
high ability and that their enterprise will be successful 
does not admit of doubt. 





Hymeneal. 


Orr-Keenan. 


Henry Steers Orr, of the firm of John C. Orr & Co., the 
well known retail lumber establishment at Java and 
West streets, Brooklyn, was married on January 24, in 
the private parlors of the Hotel Majestic, to Miss Mary 
Keenan, daughter of City Chamberlain Patrick Keenan. 
The wedding was a private affair, only the immediate 
relatives and a few personal friends of the contracting 
parties being present. The ceremony was performed at 
high noon, and was followed by a wedding breakfast and 
reception, after which the happy couple started on a 
honeymoon tour through the south. They visited St. 
Augustine, Jacksonville and other points in Florida and 
are booked to return home in a few weeks, when they 
will take up their permanent abode in the Hotel St. An- 
drews, New York. 

Mr. Orr is regarded as one of the best retail lumber 
salesmen in Greater New York and is extremely popular 
in the trade. 








Libbey-Ely. 


Dututu, Minn., Feb. 14.—A wedding of interest to 
the lumber and sash and door trade occurred here today. 
Charles A. Libbey, of Oshkosh, Wis., was married to 
Miss Dorothy Ely, daughter of Cook Ely, of Duluth. 
The groom is a son of the late Daniel L. Libbey, founder 
of the sash and door manufacturing business of the Wil- 
liamson & Libbey Lumber Company, of Oshkosh, and a 
brother of Frank H. Libbey, the present president of 
the company. He is a graduate of the University of 
Wisconsin and besides being treasurer of the William- 
son & Libbey Lumber Company is a member of the Osh- 
kosh Logging Tool Company. 

The bride is a former Oshkosh young lady, well known 
and highly respected by many friends in Oshkosh, St. 
Paul, Minneapolis and Duluth. The marriage ceremony 
occurred at high noon today at the bride’s home, 510 
East Third street, this city, in the presence of rela- 
tives and a few intimate friends. Rev. Edward H. Smith, 
pastor of the First Congregational church, of Oshkosh, 





officiated. The groom’s mother, sister and brother, 
Frank H. Libbey, of Oshkosh, and his brother-in-law, 
Charles K. Fulton, of the Fulton & Libbey Company, 
Minneapolis, were present, together with a few intimate 
friends and other relatives of both families. The newly 
married couple left this evening for a wedding trip of a 
month in the south country, after which they will be at 
home in Oshkosh. To them the American Lumberman 
extends its best wishes. 





CASUALTIES. 


The saw mill of the Indiana Lumber Company, at 
Huntsville, Ala., was burned February 6. Loss estimated 
at $8,000, partly covered by insurance. 

The saw mill of N. S. Sayers, at Bunkerhill, O., was 
burned a few days ago, resulting in a loss of $5,000. 


A recent blaze destroyed the saw mill of P. S. Cum- 
mings & Bro., at Palaky, Ga., entailing a loss of $10,000, 
with insurance of $6,000. 

The planing mill of Fitch & Howe, at Newport, N. Y., 
was destroyed by fire recently. Loss, $20,000; no insur- 
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The Van Deusen steamjet pumps are especially 
adapted for certain kinds of work and can be used in 
many places where no other steam pump can be placed. 
These little giants will pump any kind of liquid except 
oil or grease. With them water can be forced fifty feet 
high and delivered from 1,200 to 1,500 feet distant. 
Greater elevation and farther distances require addi- 
tional pumps. These pumps have no valves or movable 
parts to get out of order; they are always reliable, 
durable, clean, portable, and useful in a thousand ways. 
They are made in ten sizes, ranging in price from $7 te 
$75. Full information regarding them may be obtained 
by addressing the E. W. Van Deusen Company, Cin- 
cinnati, O. 


THE MARKETS. 


CURRENT MARKET CONDITIONS. 


Our trade reports this week show no weakening in 
the general lumber situation. Manufacturers in all 
lines continue to express confidence in the maintain- 
ance of prices, but it is evident that the rising tendency 
of values which has been a feature of the market for 
so long has been checked. It may be going too far 
to state that the top notch has been reached, but there 
is little prospect of a further general advance in the 
near future. There is a certain amount of disappoint- 
ment because demand from retail yards is not develop- 
ing the measure of activity that had been looked for, 
though it is a bit early for the lack of country yard 
orders to have any significance. High prices for lumber 
and increasing freight rates are causing retailers to 
buy only such stock as will provide for immediate 
requirements. Their early spring wants were partially 
filled before the advances became effective in January 
and further purchases for stocking up purposes were 
postponed until after the stock on hand has been reduced. 
The impression right along has been that there would be 
a large amount of country building this season, and 
this expectation will likely be realized. But there has 
been so much talk of high prices for all classes of build- 
ing material that farmers are inclined to postpone build- 
ing until the storm season is over, when they will take 
their chances on prices, while in some of the larger 
cities, particularly Chicago, labor troubles are added 
to other causes which tend to restrict building opera- 
tions. It may be that the dependence of the lumber 
trade this year will be to a large extent on the manu- 
facturing demand, as it was last season. Assuming 
that to be a possible contingency it is encouraging to 
note that demand of this character, which has kept up 
actively all through the winter, shows no indications 
of being satisfied, but is taking all stock suitable for 
the purposes and at full prices. 

* * * 


The freight rate situation is still involved in con- 
siderable obscurity. Higher rates are in effect in many 
sections of the country but in some localities individual 
lines have given notification of restoring the old rate 
and this makes it somewhat uncertain as to whether a 
general advance will be maintained. ‘The proposition 
to advance through freight rates from the Pacific coast 
has been abandoned and in the Central Traffic Associa- 
tion territory several lines are refusing to maintain the 
advance in rates to points north of the Ohio river. The 
situation in this territory was considered by the Cen- 
tral Traffic Association in session at Chicago this week, 
but no public announcement has been made as to what 
action that body will take-in the premises. In the 
southwestern territory strong pressure is being brought 
to induce the railroads to restore old rates. Governor 
Stanley of Kansas has undertaken to bring about a con- 
ference between the cattlemen and lumbermen, both of 
whom are affected by the advance, and the Kansas rail- 
roads, and it is stated that if this conference does not 
result in the rates being withdrawn suits will be 
brought against the roads to protect the cattle and lum- 
ber interests. Thus it will be seen that the railroads 
are not having smooth sailing in putting their new 
rates into effect, and possibly may eventually decide 
to restore former conditions. 

* * * 


In certain portions of the northern territory good 
logging weather has prevailed during the past week, 
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but in many localities complaint is still heard of a 
lack of snow. Every effort is being put forth by the 
loggers to make up for lost time, but it hardly seems 
possible that under the most favorable conditions the 
total log crop that was figured upon can be obtained. 
This condition naturally has a tendency to strengthen 
the white pine market, especially in the face of light 
and broken stocks at the mills. Sales which have been 
made at lake mill points of stock to be cut next season 
indicate no falling away from the high basis of prices 
which has prevailed for two or three months past. 
At the interior mills there is some evidence of a weak- 
ness on piece stuff, probably influenced to some extent 
by the expectation that there will be a big cut of hem- 
lock piece stuff the coming season. However, the white 
pine situation as a whole is a very strong one, and 
while prices are probably about as high as they will 
go no one is rash enough to predict that there will be 
a break in the market, at least until after the middle 
of the summer. 
* * * 

The hemlock operators in Michigan and Wisconsin are 
not likely to get as many logs as they set out for, 
although it is agreed that the cut wil probably be larger 
than it was last year. So far this prospect has not had 
any weakening effect on hemlock prices and the manufac- 
turers are confident that they will be able to maintain 
the market on its present basis, particularly as the hem- 
lock situation in the east is a very strong one. 

* * a 

Just now the demand for southern pine from retail 
dealers is only moderate, unless it may be in the Texas 
territory. There are several reasons for this, however. 
The car shortage last fall delayed a great many orders 
to such an extent that country dealers have only just 
received some orders that were placed several months 
ago. Futhermore there was considerable buying previ- 
ous to the advance in prices made in January. Present 
prices are regarded by some as being as high as they 
will go, and this class of buyers has no particular object 
in anticipating future requirements. It is asserted, 
however, that the prospects are for a good retail demand 
later in the spring. In contrast with the retail situation 
the demand from car factories, box factories and other 
manufacturing institutions is as heavy as it has been at 
any time during the past year, and this trade has to a 
considerable extent made up for the lack of business 
with retail dealers. Mills making a specialty of car sills 
and timbers are loaded up with all the orders they can 
take care of and are very independent. Prices asked for 
such material are usually above the list. Many of the 
large mills in the south have a fair assortment of dressed 
stock and there is considerable talk of lower than list 
prices on this class of material. It has not reached a 
stage, however, that indicates a general break in the 
market. There is a good demand for yellow pine for 
export, and prices in this branch of the business have an 
upward tendency, with orders coming in at a pace that 
beats the record for urgency of requirements abroad. 

* ca * 

Cypress conditions remain about the same as previ- 
ously reported. There is a comparatively light supply of 
dry stock at the mills and the demand is very active con- 
sidering the season. Prices are well maintained at the 
advance made last month, with the prospect of a good 
business throughout the year. Perhaps no other com- 
mercial lumber, in proportion to the volume of produc- 
tion, widened its territory of distribution as did cypress 
in 1899. 

© * * 

The North Carolina pine situation can be summed up 
in about the same manner. At some of the mills there 
has been a slight accumulation of stock recently, but the 
demand is very good and prices generally will average a 
little above the list. 

* * * 

Conflicting stories come from the east in regard to the 
spruce situation. By some it is stated that prices are a 
little off and others say that the market is well main- 
tained. The season has not been a favorable one for log- 
ging in the spruce timber, and the heavy rains which 
visited the entire east the present week will probably 
result in a considerable curtailment of the cut. On the 
other hand hemlock in the eastern territory is exceedingly 
firm, recent advances in prices having apparently caused 
no falling off in the demand. 

* * * 

On Pacific coast woods prices have not advanced dur- 
ing the past year to the same extent that they have on 
other classes of lumber, but from present indications the 
coast operators may catch up with the procession during 
the coming season. The outlook for trade in California 
is exceedingly bright, and if expectations in this direc- 
tion are realized a large percentage of the product will be 
taken care of on the coast. The red cedar shingle manu- 
facturers are well organized and have demonstrated their 
ability to maintain the market if they can hold together. 
There is a good demand for both lumber and shingles for 
rail shipment to the east and also for lumber for foreign 
shipment. 

* * * 

The hardwood market is perhaps a trifle easier in 
some respects, though there has been no decline in prices. 
It is true there is some talk of a decline on quarter 
sawed white oak, but the most radical statements only 
claim a drop of $2 a thousand, and it is not likely to go 
any lower. Poplar stocks are extremely light and rap- 
idly disappearing, and as the demand is good prices have 
an upward tendency. There is still a good call for bass- 
wood and a firm market, though northern mills already 
have considerable of the new cut in pile and there prob- 


ably will be a fair stock by June 1. Some of the eastern 
markets report hardwood in a little better supply, but 
it is admitted that dry stock is still scarce. The mills in 
the south have been running pretty steadily during the 
winter and there will thus be considerable new lumber 
to come on the market early in the season, but the 
demand keeps up in a manner to indicate that the entire 
cut of the year will be taken care of without much pros- 
pect of lower values. In fact, buyers are visiting the 
mill districts in large numbers and they are making con- 
tracts “to cut” in many instances. 





Northern Pine and Spruce. 





Chicago. 

The wholesale yard dealers in northern pine, and to 
some extent the carload dealers as well, are complain- 
ing this week of a light demand from the country. On 
top of this the city trade is extremely dull because of 
the disturbance in labor circles, and the practical stop- 
page of local building operations. But the manufac- 
turing demand keeps up as good as ever, and this is 
making the aggregate volume of business very fair 
for the season. Boxmakers are in the market for all 
the low-grade boards they can get hold of and are 
steadily bidding over one another for all the stock 
available. Car siding and decking, Tumber for tempo- 
rary grain doors, and in fact all classes of car material 
are in excellent request. The demand for factory lum- 
ber from the local woodworking institutions has fallen 
off since the beginning of the building strike, but the 
supply of shop lumber and better in this market is so 
limited that values are bound to be strong under any 
circumstances. 

Shipments for the week ending February 10 amounted 
to 14,332,000 feet, or a slight increase over the pre- 
ceding week and an increase of 3,000,000 feet over the 
corresponding week of 1899. Up to date the total 
shipments from this market have been nearly 80,000,000 
feet, an increase of over 15 percent as compared with 
the corresponding period last year. This is a very 
gratifying record, but, as stated above, is largely due 
to the excellent demand for manufacturing purposes. 

Figures showing receipts by rail in this market 
continue to indicate a steady increase over last year. 
During the past week the total receips were nearly 
18,000,000 feet, as against 11,000,000 feet for the cor- 
responding week in 1899. Up to date the receipts by rail 
have been over 50 percent greater than they were last 
year up to this time. By reason of these heavy 
receipts dealers are enabled to keep their stocks in very 
fair condition. though there is a shortage in low-grade 
boards and strips. This stock goes into consumption 
as rapidly as it is received, and as a result of the 
active demand prices are steadily increasing for No. 
2, No. 3 and No. 4 boards. No, 3 4-inch strips are 
practically out of the market and are selling close up 
to 6-inch strips of the same grade. The price list 
committee which was appointed at a meeting of the 
Lumbermen’s Association a couple of weeks ago has 
not made a report as yet, though it is expected to do 
so in the near future. In the meantime dealers are 
getting better than list prices for low-grade boards 
and strips and are selling right up to the list on other 
items, with the possible exception of short-piece stuff. 

Prices on lath are holding up well and the demand 
seems fully equal to the supply. It is stated here that 
the supply of lath up north is limited, few mills being 
in a position to make straight carload shipments. The 
supply in this market is only fair, and dealers have 
no doubt of their ability to dispose of all stock on hand 
at about $4.50 for No. 1 white pine and $4.25 for mixed. 
Dry hemlock lath are worth about the same as mixed 
lath. 

RECEIPTS FOR THE WEEK ENDING FEB. 10. 








LUMBER. SHINGLES. 

WO dincd Vadgeebasiswocda eeewaneduase cemiennnaves 17,991,000 4,977,000 

Pas doexdudive cduccdsdsecéuntlcausducentaccenis 10,961,000 939,000 
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LUMBER. SHINGLES. 
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LUMBER. SHINGLES. 
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Increase.....: Wiricd idandddceionuaensbaesaes 13,147,000 8,999,000 





Minneapolis, Minn. 


The northern pine country has been in the embrace of 
frigid weather during the past week, and business as a 
result has been light. It has been ideal logging weather, 
however, and the lumbermen are consequently making no 
complaint, for fears of a sufficient log crop have not yet 
subsided. 

Shipments from this market during the past week 
show a considerable falling off, which is due not so much 
to the amount of business being received as to other con- 
ditions. Friday of last week a blinding snowstorm pre- 
vailed all day, and the railroad yard crews were unable 
to do any switching from the mills. The shipments of 
that day are reported as twenty-three cars, while on the 
day following they were 126 cars. Monday being a holi- 


day very little work was done by the switching crews 
and the shipment of fifty cars reported for Tuesday 
covers both days. 

The fine weather which prevailed during the last days 
of January caused some of the lumbermen to imagine 
that spring business was about to begin, and salesmen 
were started out on the road. Since then the thermome- 
ter has hovered in the vicinity of zero and but little busi- 
ness has been picked up. There is every prospect, how- 
ever, that as soon as conditions are favorable buying will 
begin in considerable volume, and it is probably due to 
the flattering prospects that there is no weakness in the 
market at this time. 

The following is the table of receipts and shipments 
for the past week and the week previous: 

Receipts. Shipments. 
840,000 





WIE £4 ore e eaure ad wadoas 270,000 I 
WE vwdeGdegencdonae te 270,000 840,000 
WU ewetvedgeucycudeawues 180,000 345,000 
PD 8 exeecddesgune canes 795,000 1,890,000 
PROS eect cictcecscdewadens endnede® sane 
Wd dev ate dencgeduawer 330,000 750,000 
GRE cd sdeveatueameans 1,845,000 4,665,000 


Totals preceding week....1,530,000 6,840,000 


pe ee ee CL ee Ey 315,000 
ERD 6 kc cevvsdatacneonawewcoatutea 2,175,000 





Saginaw, [lich. 


Trading is light. Dealers are making inquiry, but 
most of the lots secured are picked up at outside points, 
as lumber here that is available for the wholesale trade 
is generally all cleaned up. The tone of the market is 
healthy and strong, owing to limited supplies and the 
apprehension that the climatic conditions will render 
a short supply of logs a certainty. No changes in quota- 
tions are noted. Good white pine stock would bring 
fancy prices. Norway is strong also.. In the yards 
trade is quiet, but that is usually the case in February. 
Dealers say the prospects are bright for a good year, 
although it is believed that prices are not likely to go 
much higher. 





Buffalo, N. Y. 


The pineries are at their old tricks as usual, sending 
out screaming telegrams that begin and end by stating 
that all the lumber is going into the hands of the eastern 
dealer and there soon will be none left, and basing the 
claim on one or two sales. If such reports were not dis- 
turbing in spite of their want of balance it would be well 
enough to ignore them, but they have their effect, which 
is all in the wrong direction just now, for the further the 
producer manages to push up the price the harder it is 
to do business and the more unstable is the condition of 
things. This market is at least fairly abreast of the 
others and yet if more than two firms have bought lum- 
ber in quantity, one in Buffalo and one in Tonawanda, 
the fact has been withheld, even from the reporter at 
the producing end of the route, which is not very likely. 
Still we will have to buy before long. Dealers are start- 
ing west now and they will not wait if it turns out that 
stock is scarce and the supply is likely to be short. 
Winter has again disappeared, so that the hope from that 
direction is gone for the present. There are dealers here 
counseling a refusal to pay the asking prices. We can 
stand it till September, says a leading member of the 
trade, and by that time there will be lumber to burn in 
the west. Still no one center is strong enough to do 
that and a concert of action would be impossible. It 
takes courage to buy pine just now at the asking prices, 
as both those who have bought and those who have not 
are saying, but it takes staying qualities neither pos- 
sessed nor desired to stay out and run the risk of losing 
all one’s customers. It is quite likely that the joint 
meeting of Saturday will order an advance here and then 
buying will be done on that basis. 





Boston, Mass. 


On pine there is a firm market, with the shippers ask- 
ing a high price. Just here the trade is yet quiet, but 
a more active demand is confidently looked for. Uppers 
are quoted at $58 to $60 for l-inch; $60 to $62 for 14, 
14 and 2-inch, and $70 to $75 for 3 and 4-inch. Stocks 
are in no better condition, and are still too badly broken 
to admit of free ordering of mixed cars. 

Reports concerning the spruce market are variable, 
and show a certain unsteady tendency. In some quar- 
ters snow is abundant, and the loggers are busy; in 
other localities it is an uncertain factor, and a great 
deal of difficulty is experienced. All things considered, 
it may be fairly assumed that the cut will be an average 
one, but nothing like as large as was predicted during the 
late fall, 





Hardwoods. 


Chicago. 


Whatever else may betide in the general lumber situa- 
tion, the hardwood market is regarded as being on a 
firm foundation and bad weather and other unfavorable 
conditions have not affected nor do they seem likely to 
affect the demand. The hardwood wholesalers of this 
market report an increasing number of inquiries and 
orders, and there is not the slightest exaggeration in the 
statement that they exceed in volume anything ever 
known at this season. The mail received by one of the 
leading local firms last Monday comprised 126 letters 
and of these exactly 100 were inquiries and orders, 
coming from every section of the country and comprising 
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every article in the list of commercial hardwoods. All 
firms report a scarcity of dry stock and most of them 
believe in the practical exhaustion of supplies before 
the new cut can be placed upon the market. 

Locally speaking, the movement of hardwoods is 

reduced to a low volume in consequence of the strike. 
Building in the city has almost entirely ceased, and 
consequently there is little demand for any of the 
interior finishing woods. However, there is still an 
immense trade in car material, agricultural implement 
and furniture stock, and the demand from these sources 
alone, added to the good trade coming from outside 
points, is sufficient to keep most of the yards well occu- 
vied. 
; Prices are being firmly upheld, except possibly in 
quarter-sawed white oak, of which some sales have been 
reported $2 below the ruling price of the last few weeks, 
However, there is no apprehension that prices on quar- 
tered oak will recede further, as the demand is bound 
to increase from this time forth, and offerings, although 
presently somewhat heavier, will be easily absorbed. The 
cause of the lower prices quoted on quartered oak may be 
traced to an increased output in the oak producing 
district. Indiana mills have turned out an unusually 
large quantity of quarter-sawed oak this winter, and 
the hardwood mills all through the middle south have 
devoted a large share of their attention to its manu- 
facture, so that a fair supply of this item for spring 
delivery is fairly well assured, though at the same time 
a surplus is not anticipated. 

Reports from the northern mills indicate great activity 
in that section of the hardwood producing field. Good 
authority can be given for the statement that there 
are already about as many hardwood logs available to 
the mills as were gotten out during the entire winter 
a year ago. The winter has been extremely favorable 
for manufacturing, and mills that have been in opera- 
tion at all this winter have been steadily at work. 
Already there are some good stocks of basswood in pile 
which will be ready for shipment under ordinary circum- 
stances about June 1. The cut will undoubtedly be a 
large one, but there are no fears of a surplus stock 
during the first half of the year. After that it is more a 
matter of conjecture. At present basswood stocks are 
being held at almost prohibitive figures. Northern mill 
men are asking $20 for log run f, o. b. the mills, and 
$12 for mill culls. The mill men realize the scarcity of 
basswood, however, and these prices are not particu- 
larly inconsistent with the supply and demand. The 
inquiry continues as strong as it has been at any time 
this winter. 

Brown ash is in fair demand all through the east. 
White ash is likewise in good inquiry, and stocks are 
apparently a little more easily obtained. 

Cottonwood does not appear to be the factor in the 
situation that it was, the reason probably being that 
many of the mill cuts are going direct to consumers, so 
that not much is available for the general market. 

Gum is being inquired for occasionally and is likely 
to enjoy a good trade this season, as it is to be used to a 
considerable extent in place of other and scarcer woods. 





St. Louis, Mo. 

Light receipts have been the prevailing feature in 
the hardwood situation here for the past week. The 
river is practically closed to navigation and all the 
hardwood that has arrived reached here by rail. ‘There 
has been a moderate volume of lumber received from 
the Arkansas and Missouri rail districts and also from 
the Kentucky and Tennessee side of the river, but on 
the whole receipts have been light in volume and the 
market has been rather quiet both as to demand and 
price. 

The price situation has been firm, although on some of 
the low grades there have been some slight concessions 
made. On the other hand prices have been firm for all 
thoroughly dry stock, especially in the quartered oaks, 
poplar and ash. The latter, in particular, has been in 
rather more active demand, and thick, running well into 
first and second clear, has been decidedly firm in price. 

The quartered oak situation continues to show steady 
improvement. In red oak the demand has been steady 
for several weeks, while quartered white remains high 
and scarce, with an upward tendency in price. All of 
the stock of this character is readily absorbed whenever 
offered. 

Plain red oak of good grade and dry is also snapped 
up; but reports are to the effect that green and other- 
wise undesirable stock is in more abundance than for 
some time past. Much of the plain red oak is going 
to the northwest on account of shortage of hardwoods 
in Wisconsin and considerable of it is also being sought 
by Chicago buyers. 

The cottonwood situation shows no special feature 
for the week, the demand being about the same as usual 
and the supply very light. Prices remain firm, with 
an advancing tendency. 

Poplar continues to be a favorite item in the market 
with improvement as to prices. The supply of this lum- 
ber is growing less and less each year and it is thought 
that there will be no recessions in values of this wood. 

Poplar squares continue in moderate demand and 
some excellent things are predicted for this item. 





Kansas City, Mo. 
The hardwood men here have no complaint to make 
as to the state of trade. There is a big inquiry from all 


parts of the country and for everything in the hard- 
wood line. Orders are also coming in with more freedom 
than is usually the case at this season of the year, and 
the mills generally have all the business they can take 


care of, so that no stock is being piled up anywhere in 
the south. 





New York City. 


A better tone is noted in hardwoods. They are any- 
thing but plenty and except in extreme cases where 
holders wish to force business, the price is firmly 
held. Supplies are fair and the temporary quiet is 
not discouraging to those who feel that the spring will 
bring better figures and a firmer tone. 





Buffalo, N. Y. 


There is much unfavorable remark on the practice of 
certain saw mill men, or small western dealers, who are 
constantly sending to the eastern consumer lists of stock 
that they have not got and in many cases cannot get. 
This is having an effect on the business that is very mis- 
leading, for the eastern man gets these lists in quantities, 
all padded up nicely, and he shows them to the dealers 
who have the stock and says that the west is full of lum- 
ber, so he will wait till the price comes down. Mr. 
Scatcherd mentions a case of the sort. He followed the 
list to its source and found that the enterprising dealer 
did not have five cars of the many thousands of oak he 
was throwing on the market so largely. M. M. Wall 
mentioned a similar case. The spurious dealer gets an 
order once in a while, of course, and then he sends for- 
ward what little stock he has and tries to buy more to fill 
the order with. If he fail, as he must usually, he lies 
down gracefully and lets somebody else try it. The east 
will make a great mistake if it imagines that there is 
much hardwood coming into stock, or that anyone gets 
it faster than it is needed. Hugh McLean presents lists 
to show that he is selling at high prices to Buffalo deal- 
ers oak of the more common cuts, which they apparently 
cannot keep in stock. Plain red oak is very scarce and 
ash, maple and basswood are no more plentiful than they 
were early in the winter. Some dealers also report birch 
and chestnut, especially wormy chestnut, hard to get. 





Boston, Mass. 


The New England market is characterized by a terrific 
sameness; there is no rushing about to get stocks on 
the strength of the supposed rise, nor is there any sell- 
ing for the other reason. Trade is stagnant, and there 
is little call for any of the staple lines beyond the 
usual hand-to-mouth business. It would seem that 
prices had decided to hang fire for a time, and refuse 
to advance further; of a truth there is no reason why 
they should. They are firm, however, at the present 
level, and although here and there one hears a buyer 
make the claim that his prices are shaded, one does 
not feel like crediting this after an experience in the 
market trying to buy. There is no doubt that there will 
be a very large cut of quartered oak to be put upon 
the market, and it is to be hoped that the market will 
easily absorb it a few months from now. Oak is still 
selling at $70 for nice Indiana stock, quarter sawed, 
with plain sawed white oak and red oak in moderate 
request. 

Ash moves quietly and with a fair volume for the 
season, but it is not to be called brisk in any sense. 
Brown ash is still scarce and as high as ever; there 
are no offerings, and what is brought in is easily dis- 
posed of outside of the city, if not to the local buyers. 
Elm is fairly well bought, but it is only by “fits and 
starts” that it moves, and evidently takes its cue from 
the wood for which it is a substitute, ash. 

Maple shows no change. Maple flooring is in com- 
fortable demand, but there is little snap to the trade. 
One never hears of an off price on it, however, and manu- 
facturers succeed in recognizing a good thing when they 
have it, and do not attempt to push it too far. 





Baltimore, 1d. 


Hardwoods continue to show remarkable activity, 
while the demand for desirable lots of lumber is very 
spirited. Even green stocks are moving freely and the 
whole hardwood market has a surprisingly buoyant tone. 
No weakness as compared with the high prices last sum- 
mer and fall have developed and eagerness to take up 
stocks is manifested everywhere. The foreign situation 
also presents an encouraging aspect, European buyers 
showing a disposition to meet the terms of the exporters. 





Cincinnati, O. 


The demand that was generally and naturally expected 
to be only moderate for this month has developed into a 
strong, steady current of orders and inquiries. The 
tendency is perhaps markedly better than in January. 
Dry stock of all descriptions is changing owners only 
on the basis of high values, and there is still no need of 
exhaustive attempts at drumming up trade. One of the 
leading members of the trade said today that prices were 
if anything a shade higher than a week or so ago. 





Hemlock. 


The price lists sent out by hemlock manufacturers in 
Wisconsin show that there has been a general adoption 
of the association list effective January 20. Some mill 
men state, however, that they cannot adopt that list, as 
the prices on a number of items are too low, and it is 
noticeable that almost every list has some items higher 
than the official list. The chief complaint is in regard 
to prices on piece stuff, that item being quoted at $11, 
which is the price of No. 2 boards. Owing to the dissat- 





isfaction that seems to exist regarding prices, it is prob- 
able a meeting of the Wisconsin hemlock men will be 
held in the near future for the purpose of revising the 
list. 

The Michigan hemlock manufacturers are maintaining 
their new list in good shape and report the situation a 
very strong one. There has been a good deal of talk 
about a heavy input of hemlock logs this winter affecting 
values, but logging operations have been delayed by 
unfavorable weather and the assertion is now made that 
the cut will not be as large a3 was expected. It is evident 
that more hemlock logs will be put in this winter than 
were cut last year, but at the same time it is believed 
that the demand for hemlock in the middle west has 
increased sufficiently to take care of any possible increase. 
In addition to this there will probably be something of a 
shortage in the white pine supply which hemlock must 
fill out, 

Hemlock prices are exceptionally strong in the eastern 
territory in spite of recent advances, Values are now on 
a higher basis than they have been for years, but the 
demand takes care of all stock that is offered and there 
has not been any accumulation of boards or piece stuff 
at the mills. This statement applies to both Pennsylvania 
and the hemlock territory farther east. The cut in those 
sections is regulated to a large extent by the require- 
ments of the tanners for bark, and besides this the hem- 
lock stumpage in the east is becoming more and more 
restricted every year. Fastern mill men do not look for 
any decline in hemlock.prices the coming season, and the 
probability is the east this season will furnish a consid- 
erable market for hemlock that is produced farther west. 





New York City. 


Although general trade is quiet and the demand for 
no particular stock is overwhelming, it is hard to find 
any fault with the condition of hemlock. In spite of 
everything the steady call keeps up and there is no sign 
of any weakness in the price. At the same time there 
is no evidence that there will be any more advance in 
the immediate future. 


Buffalo, N. Y. 


In spite of the steady advance in hemlock there is a 
good demand for it, and promises to be right along, espe- 
cially eastward. F. H. & C. W. Goodyear report ship- 
ments during January of 13,818,000 feet, which is the 
largest movement of any January the firm has had. The 
base price is still $16, 








Boston, [lass. 


The offerings of hemlock are as yet very small, and 
prices are rather upward than otherwise. Matched 
boards bring $18 to $20; Pennsylvania dimension $16 
to $17; eastern, $15 to $16, and 8, 10 and 12 inch 
Pennsylvania boards $19 to $20. 





Philadelphia, Pa. 


The hemlock situation has not changed. Some special 
bills are coming from the mills that had stock, but not 
enough to supply the demand. A great many hemlock 
sizes are bringing more money than spruce. Values con- 
tinue high and some very good authorities hold that 
there will be no dropping of the price until after the peel- 
ing of the logs next season. The tanners have kept the 
peeling down to the limit, and, of course, when the pres- 
ent stock of logs is manufactured there will be no more 
stock to work on until the new peeling. The situation as 
between the owners of the logs and the owners of the 
bark, especially in northern Pennsylvania, has reached a 
deadlock, without any promise of a break. The tanners 
don’t intend to accommodate the manufacturers by strip- 
ping bark they can’t immediately use, and the owners of 
the logs have no means at command to mend this situa- 
tion, except that they buy the bark. Some of the West 
Virginia mills are cutting hemlock with the bark on on 
account of the high price. A considerable quantity of 
green wood is coming into the market and the carpenters 
complain of it. 





Poplar. 


Chicago. 

Dealers who handle poplar report a steady advance 
in the price of that commodity. Stocks in all grades 
appear to be scarce, and manufacturers are holding them 
at firm prices. Common is just now in the best de- 
mand ‘and it is on this grade that the greatest streneth 
is being shown. Cull poplar is so scarce that it is 
hardly quotable. Firsts and seconds are reported to be 
in fair demand in the east, but are not so badly wanted 
here. Poplar squares, however, are in excellent demand 
at all points and not at all plentiful. They also show 
a tendency toward better figures. Recent advices from 
many of the mills report a dismal prospect for steady 
manufacturing operations this summer, on account of 
the low stage of water in the logging rivers. In some 
instances there have been log tides, but they have not 
been general. Therefore, there is more or less apprehen- 
sion of a small output at the poplar mills this season. 








Boston, [lass. 


The best judges of the poplar market predict a level 
range of price for some little time to come; the most 
enthusiastic would prefer to see no further advance for 
the present, until the buying and building public get a 
chance to digest the present values. There is no possible 
reason why poplar should further advance; $38 to $40 
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is a good round price, but is obtainable in some cases. 
Probably this is a higher range than the average sales 
would indicate. Thicker poplar brings $39 to $41; 
§-inch, $30 to $34; l-inch saps, $28 to $30; common, $25 
to $28. 





Baltimore, Md. 


Poplar is usually mentioned in connection with hard- 
woods, and the association seems especially fitting at 
the present time, when this wood reflects in a general 
way all the market characteristics of such active sellers 
as oak, ash and walnut. Poplar prices are high, and 
between the domestic and the export demands the pro- 
duction of the mills is quickly absorbed. There is every 
indication that the prevalent gratifying conditions will 
continue for an indefinite period. 





Cincinnati, O. 


The feeling of confidence in the future is constantly 
strengthened and stimulated by the constant stream of 
orders and inquiries. A rising tendency in all prices is 
reported as unmistakably prevalent. 





Southern Pine. 


St. Louis, [lo. 


A slackening of demand, particularly from the general 
yard trade, has made the yellow pine situation rather 
dull for the past week. Many of the operators here are 
complaining of dull business. 

The country yard situation is responsible for this 
state of affairs at present. This is a class of business 
that the wholesalers and large operators have been 
looking forward to with a great deal of confidence and it 
seems that the trade has not reached the expectations. 
Kivery indication for the last two months has pointed 
to a satisfactory volume of business from this particu- 
lar direction and the sales agencies have relied upon 
this trade and now it is being demonstrated that the 
country dealers are not inclined to buy as freely as they 
might. Those in this market who are in a position to 
know assert positively that the stocks are low and 
badly broken in many of the country yards, but in spite 
of this fact the country dealers state that there is very 
little demand from the farmer and that there is little 
use in taking on stock until the consumer begins to 
want lumber. 

The demand for car material continues nearly as 
strong as at any time. The car works have their buyers 
in the southern mill districts absorbing stock as rapidly 
as possible, while the local specialists report a satisfac- 
tory volume of business. Reports indicate that the rail- 
roads intend adding to their equipment this year in 
about as great volume as last season, which is of course 
gratifying to those who cater particularly to car material 
orders. The continued heavy business in this class of 
lumber is about the only strong feature of the market 
here. 

The price situation remains practically unchanged. 
There are possibly some slight concessions being made 
but not by any means a suflicient volume to demoralize 
the market or even threaten a demoralization. 

Mill conditions, as reported through the Southern 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, show little change 
over last week and are on the whole satisfactory. By 
this is meant that there is comparatively little stock 
accumulation, and any sudden volume of heavy business 
would place most of the mills on a basis of sawing 
against orders. The stock reports as received by the 
association show very little increase of material at the 
mills as compared with a year ago, which of course 
would put the manufacturers in practically the same 
position that they were last season when the rush com- 
menced. 








Chicago. 


Mill representatives here say that they are having a 
splendid trade in yellow pine and are keeping their mills 
well filled up on orders. There is some increase in the 
demand for flooring and finishing lumber, but this trade, 
which has been small throughout the winter, has fallen 
off as far as the city demand is concerned, the increase 
being at outside points. Dealers say that as far as car 
material or anything going into railway construction is 
concerned the demand is apparently keeping up to the 
extreme limit which has characterized it for so many 
months. All the mills cutting this sort of stock are 
kept well filled up with orders. There is also a fair 
demand for yellow pine timbers, and it is expected that 
this demand will show considerable increase in the 
northern and eastern states generally in the coming two 
or three weeks. 

As there has been some accumulation of finishing and 
flooring at the mills in the past two months it is quite 
natural that there should be exercised a gentle pressure 
to sell, and this is demonstrated by slightly lower quota- 
tions being heard of occasionally on this market for those 
items. It is not believed that there is enough stock 
offered to indicate a general disposition on the part of 
mill owners to demoralize prices, but the news is spread- 
ing that yellow pine can be had at a dollar or so less 
than list and is naturally having an unfavorable influ- 
ence. It is needless to say that there is no weakness 
shown on any sort of car material or timbers, and as the 
car works are generally in possession of a sufficient num- 
ber of orders to keep them busily employed for many 
months ahead it is not likely that this class of yellow 
pine stock will show any slump during the year. As it 





is the slightly lower prices named on finishing and floor- 
ing are believed to be only temporary, as the result of a 
slight overstock on the part of small mills that are not 
able to carry much ahead. 





Kansas City, Mo. 


The yellow pine trade from the retail dealers is not 
heavy at this time, andon account of bad weather, it 
is not likely that it will increase to any great extent 
this month. The dealers who were very short on stock 
placed orders before the advance of January 15 and at 
this time most of them do not feel like buying very 
freely. Their stocks are not heavy, and when they begin 
to have trade they will send in orders, Conditions are 
rather against placing their orders far ahead of their 
demand. They are not any too sanguine of a big spring 
trade owing to the high price of yellow pine and the 
additional freight which most of them will have to pay, 
and there is nothing in present price conditions to war- 
rant them in stocking up heavily; for, while it-is likely 
that when the demand becomes active the list of Janu- 
ary 15 will be maintained, which is not the case with 
all manufacturers at this time, the chances are against 
any further advances this spring. Mill stocks are not 
very heavy, but the shortage is not as great as was 
thought. There is a good demand aside from the yard 
trade, and heavy timbers and car material are being sold 
freely. 





New Orleans, La. 


Never before have manufacturers in New Orleans terri- 
tory been in better shape, except as to the matter of 
stocks, which are lower than they have been, com- 
paratively speaking, for years and most of the mills 
measure the length of time that they are behind on 
orders by the month. The export trade is simply on the 
rampage, in spite of recent advances. Another advance 
went into effect last week on export business, but still 
the orders keep pouring in. Manufacturers are hum- 
ming the refrain which came into prominence last sum- 
mer—‘“It’s no trouble to get the price, but its hard to 
get the lumber.” The demand for car material is gen- 
eral all over the yellow'pine belt, and prices are very 
strong for this class of stock. . 





Boston, Mass. 

Southern pine is in excellent request for heavy con- 
struction, and if all the projected mill building is done 
the demand will be very heavy indeed. The manufac- 
turer apparently has exalted ideas of price, and feels 
very stiff unless he takes a trip north, when his ardor, 
although not dampened, is perhaps a little cooled. 





Philadelphia, Pa. 

Southern pine is in very good demand and inquiries 
for 14-inch, 16-inch and 18-inch are especially noted. The 
general movement is, however, slow and prices are fluc- 
tuating. 


North Carolina Pine. 


Norfolk, Va. 


Mild, rainy weather has prevailed throughout the 
North Carolina pine section the past week, not suffi- 
ciently wet, however, to materially affect operations 
in the woods, which, on account of an extremely dry 
winter, are being “swamped” thoroughly before they get 
filled with water. Sawing lacks none of its vigor. All 
the inland and lower sound mills have everything neces- 
sary for a spring run. The harbor mills are as busy 
as they have been at any time within a year, trying 
hard to pile up a little stock against the spring invasion, 
but it seems an uphill job. There is some accumulation, 








to be sure, yet what is a couple of million feet of unsold ° 


stock to a market like Norfolk. hile shipping is 
quiet, general trade is good. The demand is exceed- 
ingly strong at prices that show the list up as a back 
number, many of the prices being offered, not asked. 
Foreign demand keeps up.well, for all classes of forest 
and mill products. Vessels and cars are in fair supply. 
Rates to New York and sound ports, $3 to $3.50; Boston, 
average $4, 





Baltimore, Md. 


The North Carolina pine movement during the past 
two weeks has been of fair volume, a prominent feature 
being the firm tone in prices throughout the list. Box 
grades and other air-dried stocks are somewhat oif in 
consequence of heavy receipts and limited buyings, but 
the utmost confidence in the future prevails, and hold- 
ers do not care to make contracts at prevailing prices 
for long delivery. The quantity of lumber piled up on 
the wharves is perhaps larger than might be desired, 
but inasmuch as the month of February always brings 
dullness no apprehension is felt concerning the future. 
Kiln-dried stocks are shipped only on orders, and inquiry 
at the mills discloses the fact that no inordinate surplus 
exists anywhere. Yardmen are still slow about laying 
in supplies and the general disposition is to buy only 
for immediate requirements. The export trade in North 
Carolina pine appears to be in excellent shape. 





Boston, Mass. 


North Carolina pine still remains firm, with a moder- 
ate demand. Southern lumber freights are a triffe easier 
if anything, but there is no reason for assuming that 
they are going to be materially lower. Yards are not 


heavily stocked with North Carolina pine, and the yard 
man shows an inclination to still further reduce his 
stock rather than to load up on it. If this creates a 
—— dullness here, it argues for a tremendous activity 
ater. 

A letter from one of the largest manufacturers in the 
south early in February responds to an inquiry and 
states that this is the last offer he is apt to make at 
present on the old list, and intimates that by March 1 
prices will undoubtedly be higher. He says that every- 
body is looking for North Carolina pine, and willing 
to take almost anything he has in stock; that he is com- 
pletely sold out, and with difficulty refrains from sell- 
ing for future delivery. The letter closes with the 
earnest hope that New England may wake up soon. 





Cypress. 





Chicago. 


Sales of cypress are naturally restricted at this sea- 
son of the year, and particularly so in the city under the 
present conditions surrounding the building industry. 
However, those who have any cypress to sell say that 
they can dispose of it without a great amount of effort. 
Stocks of dry cypress available are exceedingly limited 
and are not apt to be greatly increased for some time to 
come. Milling conditions have not been perfect of late 
and the demand has been sufficient to keep the market 
virtually bare. The position of cypress at thia stage of 
the season is something unprecedented in that industry. 
Spring trade is about ready to start and stocks of lumber 
on hand are hardly greater than they have been in the 
busiest season of the past several years. Unless indica- 
tions go for naught, the result will be quite beneficial to 
the cypress price list. 





St. Louis, Plo. 


Cypress continues scarce and high. There are some 
barges on the river on the way to St. Louis, but they 
are tied up on account of the ice and may not reach 
here for some weeks. Rail receipts are arriving here 
only in moderate volume. The specialists in this lumber 
state that it is useless to seek new business under the 
circumstances, although quite a number of orders have 
been booked the past week for spring delivery. The 
city trade promises to be much heavier in this lumber 
than it was last year, while reports from the interior 
are to the effect that business in that direction will 
hold its own and is likely to improve also. 





Kansas City, Ilo. 


There is already considerable inquiry from the country 
for cypress lumber and some orders are coming in. ‘This 
in a good indication and igs a forerunner of a good 
demand when the building season sets in. Prices have 
advanced since the first of the year and are being held 
firm. There is no big surplus of stock at the mills and 
the manufacturers look for all the business they can 
take care of when the season opens. 





New Orleans, La. 


The condition of the cypress market remains all that 
could be desired. The price list which went into effect 
about a month ago is now taken as a matter of course. 
Indeed, from the very first there was not half of the 
kicking that might have been expected. Orders are com- 
ing in faster than thirty days ago, and it can be stated 
with every precedent to back the statement up that the 
spring trade has not yet begun. Manufacturers class 
the business they are now getting as winter business, 
and say that the spring trade will not come in before 
March. Stocks are still low, the output of the mills 
being shipped as fast as it is cut. It is a case of from 
saw to dry kiln and from dry kiln to car. The trade, 
by the way, is taking to kiln dried lumber very kindly. 
There was a time when nothing but air dried lumber 
went, but the old prejudice has about died out. Busi- 
ness is coming now from New York, Pennsylvania, Iili- 
nois, Wisconsin, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Missouri, 
Nebraska and the territories. From the west the trade is 
placing orders as rapidly as it would if the spring 
trade were really on. The business done since the first 
of the year, to sum up tbe situation, has been fully 50 
percent larger than it was for a similar period last 
year. The lath situation is not easing up much. There 
is no stock of lath on hand at all. It is being shipped 
as fast as it can be turned out and this when orders 
for straight carload lots are turned down incontinently. 


een 


New York City. 


The most enthusiastic of cypress dealers should not 
complain at the present time, for that particular stock 
is in good demand, and the recent advances in price are 
firmly held. So are coast freights and bad weather along 
shore does not tend to make deliveries at all certain. 





Baltimore, [id. 


The cypress market presents no decided departure 
from the features to which the trade has become accus- 
tomed for months past. A restricted movement is 
combined with gratifying stability. As yet it is too 
eary to say with any degree of certainty what the 
future may bring forth, but judging from the indica- 
tions a considerable amount of building will be done 
during the spring and.summer and a correspondingly 
active trade is likely to develop. 
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Shingles. 


St. Louis, [lo. 


The shingle situation remains about the same as 
reported Jast week. There is comparatively little stock 
coming from the Pacific coast as yet and as cypress 
shingles are also scarce values remain decidedly firm. 
It is not thought here that prices will be any lower for 
a long time to come. 

ss 
Kansas City, Mo. 

The inquiry for red cedar shingles is increasing and 
there is quite a demand at this time. There are few 
shingles in transit without definite instructions, and 
the dealers who are ordering now will not get their 
shingles in niuch before they will have call for them. 
The mills are running and will turn out a good many 
shingles from this time on, but they are well supplied 
with orders. Prices, which are firm, are likely to re- 
main so. 
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Buffalo, N. Y. 


There is not much to be said of the shingle trade except 
to note how dull it is. No one appears to be selling any 
of account and there are few shingles coming in. Build- 
ers who put on shingle roofs are idle for the most part, 
though the larger class of building, which deals in flat 
roofs, is doing something. There is a firm holding of all 
shingle stocks at schedule prices, which are based on $4 
for best white pine or red cedar, for it is felt that should 
there be anything like a sharp demand for them when 
spring opens it would be impossible to meet the demand. 

PPP I POO 
Boston, Mass. 
Shingles are not particularly active. Washington 
cedar clears, five butts to two inches, vertical grain, 
bring $3.20 to $3.25; *A* bring $2.85; New Brunswicks 
are a shade less, but the shingle men of the northeast 
are expecting an advance which surely ought to come. 





Cooperage. 


Chicago. 

The market remains in a stagnant condition and there 
is little prospect of any change in the near future. Lard 
tierces are quoted at 924 to 95 cents, with a very light 
demand, and it is said some sales have been made as low 
as 874 cents. The demand for tierce staves is practi- 
cally nil, with prices nominally at $19 to $21. A few 
cars of cut off staves have been sold at varying prices, 
but the variation is so great that there is no substantial 
basis for making quotations. No sales are reported of 
tierce hoops, and several cars of circled tierce heading 
have been shipped here for storage because there is no 
demand for them. There is hardly any call for pork . 
barrels or for pork barrel stock, and prices are only 
nominal in this line, Nearly all of the cooper shops are 
shut up, although in a few the bosses are at work turn- 
ing out a limited quantity of packages. 

The tight barrel stock market is also quiet, though 
there is still a pronounced shortage in the supply. A 
number of orders have been received from outside points 
for ash stock, and these are difficult to fill, especially in 
ash heading, which dealers here say they are unable to 
get. There is also a good demand for flat ash hoops, 
which are in light supply. 








ABOUT DINING CARS. 

The verdict given by the general public that the Great Rock 
Island Route has the best dining car service in the world, will not 
be disputed by patrons who have used this line, Thousands of 
letters testify to this fact. A better meal cannot be secured in 
any hotel or restaurant in the cities of New York or Chicago . 
than is served in the Rock Island Dining Cars. A la carte on all 
cars; a splendid lunch served‘on{Colorado trains for 50 cents. 


«ore SALE 
DEPARTMENT 


Advertisements will be inserted in this department 
at the following rates: 










For one week, - - - 26 cents a line. 
For two weeks, - - - - 46 cents a line. 
For three weeks, . - - 60 cents a line. 
For Four weeks, - - - - 76 cents a line. 





Nine words of ordinary length make one line. 

Heading counts as two lines. 

No display except the headings can be admitted. 

Remittances to accompany the order. No extra 
charge for copies of paper containing advertisement. 
Copy must be in this office not later than Thursday 
morning to secure insertion in Saturday’s paper, 


| _ Wanted: Cmployees 










PLANING MILL MAN WANTED. 

To take charge of planing mill shop, do cabinet work, use turn- 
ing lathe, keep up all machines. One not afraid of work. No one 
else need apply. State salary expected, 

A. H. BARRETT & SON, Green wood, Miss. 
- WANTED— SALESMAN. 

A competent traveling salesman, one who understands lumber 

thoroughly. State where and for whom you have traveled. 
Address * ‘G. 4,”’ care of American Lumberman. 


WANTED— YELLOW PINE SALESMAN. 
For central and northern Illinois and Indiana. One thoroughly 
acquainted with the trade. State salary. 
Address “G. 5,”’ care of American Lumberman. 


WANTED—A WOOD TURNER. 
Must be good. Address 
N. C. KINTZ, Terre Haute, Ind. 


WANTED—EXPERIENCED EDGERMAN. 
BROOKINGS LUMBE CR & BOX CO,, Highlands, Cal. 
WANTED—FIRST-CLASS MAN. 
To take charge of large southern hardwood mill, with railroad 


connected. Address. with experience, references and salary, 
"“G. 14,” care of American Lumberman. 


WANTED-— —MACHINIST. 

Competent and experienced in keeping up machinery of band 
saw mill, who also undersatands manufacturing lumber, to act as 
foreman. Give full particulars, past experience and reference, 
covering qualification as — and manufacturer and ability 
to handle men Ten years’ 

BROOKINGS LUMBER & BOX CO., Highlands, Cal. 


WANTED— LOGGING CONTRACTOR. 

A party of experience to furnish his own skidding outfit. We 
will contract for the logging of 10 to 15 million feet per annum, 
mostly cypress, for a term of 3 to5 years. Address 

“PALMETTO.” care of American Lumberman, 











MULTIPLICATION TABLES. 
Office men use my compiled tables of multiplication. Gives 
easily, quickly, accurately calculations on any combination of 
figures. Saves time, work, brain. Price $1.00. Send for circu- 
lar. ROBERT S. AYARS, Louisville, Ky. 


WANTED DOCK FOREMAN. 

Dock foreman to take charge of lumber piling crew of mill cut- 
ting 190,000 feet each ten hours. Mill runs day and night. Must 
be capable of handling men. Address stating wages expected 
and references. THE THOMPSON LUMBER CO 

Washburn, Wis. 


WANTED— SUPERINTENDENT 
For planing mill. First class in every respect, one who knows 
what it costs to produce work, and competent to take items from 
drawings and make prices on all kinds of mill work. Applicant 
must have had years of experience. Give reference and state 
salary per month. or in a good city, five hours ride from 
Chicago. 


dress 
“MANUFACTt JRER,” care of American Lumberman. 
WANTED— FIRST CLASS ESTIMATOR. 


One that is thoroughly up in architect plans, can figure in sash, 
door and planing mill work. Must be competent to figure from 
plans. Address “FRANK,” care of American Lumberman. 


WANTED—FOREMAN. 

First class penaing mill foreman and machine man, to take charge 
of planing mill working yellow pine. Good opening for right man. 
None oe first class need apply. Address 

OLLADA Y-KLOTZ LAND & LUMBER COMPANY, 
Greenville, Mo. 


WANTED—TRAVELING SALESMAN. 
To sell poplar and yellow pine. Must be acquainted with the 
trade in Ohio and Indiana. Young man preferred. 
Give references and salary wanted. Address 
“POPLAR & YELLOW PINE,’ care of American Lumberman. 


° WANTED— —SALESMAN. 

A first class sash, door and blind salesman for a Chicago house, 
to sell goods through Illinois and west; also a salesman for ter- 
ritory west of the Mississippi river and southwest. Only a first 
class experienced man need apply. Address 

“B. 2,” care of American Lumberman. 


WANTED-A FIRST CLASS ESTIMATOR. 
One that is thoroughly up in architect’s plans in building ma 
terial, ete., in sash and doors and can act as bill clerk also. 
ddress ‘“*M. A.'T.,”’ care of American Lumberman. 


WANTED—EMPLOYEES 
Seeking situations in the ‘‘Lumber World” to advertise in the 
Wanted—Employment columns of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


| Wanted:Employment 


WANTED-—SITUATION 
By,a man who has had 13 years’ experience in the wholesale and 
retail lumber business. Thoroughly understands the manufacture 
and grading of pine and hardwoods. Desires a position as sales- 
man, amet shipping clerk or retail yard manager. 
Address ‘G. 7,” care of American Lumberman. 


WANTED— POSITION 
By a first class man as bookkeeper, order clerk or estimator, in 
the sash and door or lumber trade. ble to draw work from 
plans. Experienced. References Al. Address 
“JUNIOR,” care of American Lumberman. 











“WANTED— OFFICE POSITION. 
In lumber office in Chicago or vicinity. Well qualified on gen- 
eral office work. Steady. industrious, married. Reference from 


present employer. Address 
“G. 1,” care of American Lumberman. 


WANTED- POSITION. 

In the hardwood trade as foreman, sawyer, millwright, in- 
spector or salesman. 
_ Address “G6,” care of American Lumberman. — 


‘WANTED— POSITION. 
By first class band saw filer. Fully competent, sober, steady 
and reliable. Address 
“RELIABLE,” care of American Lumberman. 








WANTED-POSITION AS MANAGER 
In band or circular mill, 14 years’ experience, A 1 references. 
Address “R. F. G.,’’ care of American Lumberman. 


WANTED—POSITION AS FILER OR SAWYER 
On circular mill, quick man. BOX 164, Monon, Ind. 


‘WANTED-— POSITION AS SUPERINTENDENT 
Or estimator, with some good sash and door factory. Thoroughly 
competent. M. A, SHERWIN, 218 Newton St , Toledo, Ohio. 


WANTED-—POSITION. 
Planing mill foreman. By a reliable up-to-date planing mill 
man, satisfaction guaranteed. Address “A. B., 
care of American Lumberman. — 











WANTED- SITUATION 
By locomotive engineer. Four years’ e yore: Reference. 
Address GEO. S. FRAZEE, Mina, Pa. 
- WANTED TO LEARN 
How to hammer large circular saw with high speed. Will pay 
well. Would be helper to By chance. 
ddress “C. D.,’’ care of American Lumberman. 


WANTED POSITION—- COMPETENT OFFICE MAN. 
Thoroughly experienced in the lumber business, from stump to 
market, desires change, Address 
“N. H. M.,” care of American Lumberman. 





“WANTED POSITION 
By a first class lumber bookkeeper and office man, at present em- 
ployed. Address “FRANCIS,” care of American Lumberman. 


WANTED-—SITUATION AS ESTIMATOR 
Or foreman of custom planing mill, by Al man, 35 years’ old, 17 
years’ experience in hardwood finish and stair work. 
Will hire on trial with reliable parties before making contract. 
. SHREIBER, 855 Prospect, Cleveland, Ohio. 








Satisfaction suivante guaranteed, in any sized mill or capa- 
city, or ask nothing. Address BOX 62, Alamogordo, N. M. 


WANTED-POSITION AS BAND FILER. 


Long experience. Pacific coast preferred. Address 
roth BOX 401, Emporium, Pa. 


WANTED. 
Members of the Central Association of Traveling Lumber and 
Sash and Door Salesmen wanting salaried situations apply to the 
secretary, JNO. OXENFORD, Indianapolis, Ind. 


| Wanted: Tinberdimber Lands | 


WANTED—TIMBER LAND 
Dealers to advertise their lands in the For Sale columns of the 
American Lumberman. 


WANTED—TIMBER LANDS. 
50.000,000 to 75,000,000 feet of poplar, basswood or spruce timber 
available to rail transportation. Will pay cash. 
Address “G. 6,’’ care of American Lumberman. 


HARDWOOD AND CEDAR TIMBER LAND 
Wanted near the Chicago & at Ny -Western Railroad. Address 
RUSCH, Reedsville, Wis. 


Wanted:fumber Shingles 


WANTED—CEDAR TELEPHONE POLES. 
Twenty- =e and twenty-tive-feet poles, by car-load. 
. W. PATRIC, Mechanicsburg, Ohio. 


GEORGES COHN, 
Vincennes, (France). Timber agents. American logs and lumber 
a specialty. 























WANTED-| ‘INCH ELM, ‘ANY GRADE. 
1 and 1% inch yellow pine, norway or tamarack. Will send in- 
spector if price is right and have three cars or more. 
Address “FACTORY,” care of American Lumberman. 


WANTED— FOR CASH. 
Second growth white ash squares, 56 and 63 inches long. Write 
for our new price list. ALTHAUS & BALMER, Bluffton, Ohio. 


WANTED- PAIL STAVES AND HEADING. 


Three hundred ears poplar, basswood or pine 
d. &. HARRINGTON, Belmont, N. ®. 


~ WANTED-SHORT OAK STRIPS. 

For immediate or future delivery, large quantities of bail clear 
white oak strips, 24 inch x 4 inch “s 1 1-16 inch. Addre 

P.O; BOX 2569 New York City. 


‘WANTED. 
Walnut log», 16 inches and up, for export. 
Squares, 2, 234, 2%, 3 and 4 inches. 
Poplar logs, 30 inches and up, for —. 
Inspection at point of shipment. Spot cash 
ddress ELBERT L. FRE CH. Clarksburg. W. Vv 
WANTED-LoG ‘RUN WALNUT. 
We are large consumers of 1 inch se _ — 
what you have to offer =. mee line. 
OWEN & MISCOWEN, Salem, Ind. 


-WANTED-FOR CASH. 
Basswood, black ash, soft elm, soft maple and oak, plain and 


eo. inepect os TROT Py OUNG Co., Adrian Mich. 


WANTED—OAK AND POPLAR. 
Will pay spot cash and if yeni sufficient will send man to 
take it up. Address P. G. DODGE & CO., 
Twenty-second and Lumber Sts., Chicago. 


WANTED—FOR SPOT CASH. 

All kinds hardwood lumber. We will send our inspector to 
receive lumber when the Lyre A is large enough. rite for 
our latest price list and book containing inspection ‘rules and log 
scale. GEO. E. WHITE & CO., 406 West Lake St., Chicago. 





Let us know 














YOUNG MAN WITH GOOD EXPERIENCE 

In lumber and builders’ supplies desires position as shipper, yard 
manager, salesman, or in other capacity with retail firm, Ohio or 
Pennsylvania; best references. Address 

“Gq. T.,” care of American Lumberman, 





WANTED—EXPERIENCED MILL HANDS. 
Man to scale logs and grade at — swcahar mill. Also yard 
and inside men for plangee mills. ddre 
THE DAVID S. COLLINS COMPAN 
Yankee Dam, Clay county, West Va, 





WANTED POSITION 
By young man of ability as bookkeeper, general office man or 
salesman. Six years’ experience in lumber business. Best of 
Address * ABILITY,” 

care of American Lumberman. 


references. 


WANTED—LOG RUN WALNUT. 
One million feet log run walnut, largely 1 inch, can use some | % 
inch and 2inch, can use dry or green stock and take it up any- 
where and pay spot cash. rite me what you have. My prices 


are at the top for good stock. 
M. M. MeNEILL, Danville, Il. 
WANTED-—FOR CASH. 





Sycamore lumber 1% thick, 5 to 15 inches wie, ade to be 
common and better, dry or green. Name price f. o. b. Defiance, 
Ohia. HE H. B. TENZER BOX CO. 








